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FOREWORD 


An adequate history of Indian Medicine has 
yet to he written, though the importance of the 
subject has been acknowledged by eminent. 
authorities. Professor Max Neuburger of the 
University of Vienna records the opinion that 
“the medicine of the Indians, if it does not 
equal the best achievements of their race, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to 
its wealth of knowledge, depth of speculation 
and systematic construction, takes an outstanding 
position in the history of oriental medicine. 
Thanks to the inexhaustible fount of Sanskrit 
Literature, its development can be traced in 
outline at any rate from its primeval origins in 
empiricisms and theurgy to its height as a 
completed system of learning.” (Neuburger: 
History of Medicine, translated by Playfair, 
Vol. I, p. 43.) It needs no elaborate argu- 
ment to establish that this ‘inexhaustible 
fount " requires for its complete exploration an 
army of scholars ; and till this has been achieved, 
summaries of the history of Indian Medicine 
must continue to be incomplete and fragmen- 
tary. We cannot consequently express surprise 
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when we find that Neuburger in his great work 
devotes only l8 pages to the subject, while 
Professor Buck of Columbia in his work on “ the 
Growth of Medicine from the earliest times to 
the end of the l8th century " contents himself 
with a few paragraphs which occupy 8 pages 
ouly. In these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that the topic is not even mentioned in the 
‘brilliant lectures on “the Evolution of Modern 
Medicine” delivered by Sir William Osler at 
the Yale University in I93. 

I have stated enough to establish the 
importance of the work undertaken by Dr. 
Girindranath Mookerjee. In ]909 the Univer- 
sity awarded him the Griffith Memorial Prize 
for the encouragement of advanced study in 
Science and. Letters, on his valuable thesis 
dealing with the Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus. This work has already been published 
in two volumes and its merits have been widely 
recognised. In l9ll the University again 
awarded the Griffith Prize to Dr. Mookerjee for 
his exhaustive thesis entitled “ Notices, Biogra- 
phical and bibliographical of the Indian Physi- 
cians and their works on Medicine.” This was 
followed in I9I3 by a thesis on “the Science of 
Medicine in the Atharva Veda,” which parti- 
cipated in the award for that year. The materials 
thus collected are of immense value and will 
occupy several volumes, The financial difficulties 
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of the University have led to an unfortunate 
delay in the publication of the work and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the first volume 
will now be in the hands of scholars. The 
subsequent volumes are in the press and will be 
issued as rapidly as circumstances permit. 


ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 
The 28th February, 7923. 


PREFACE 


The first volume of the History of Indian Mediciue is 
now offered to the publie. It is now many years since l 
undertook and completed the book. | submitted it as a 
thesis for the Griffith Prize for original research : “ Notices 
Biographical and Bibliographical of the Ayurvedie Physi- 
cians and their Works on Medicine.” It was commended 
and the prize was awarded in l9lI. J regret that so 
long a time has elapsed in the publication of the book. 
During the last few years there have been advances in the 
study of history of medicine. Consequently in this edition, 
not only has the revision been exhaustive, but many 
portions -have been entirely reeast and largely re-written. 
While this volume represents data and conclusions drawn 
from individual research, it is at the same time largely 
indebted to the works of others. References have been 
given to all the authorities and original sources as far 
as possible. 

I may at once disclaim all pretensions to scientific 
treatment of my subject. I crave the indulgence of the 
readers for many shortcomings of the work. The writer 
is not master of his time, and the incessant engage- 
ments of his practice leave little leisure for literary works. 

To render the finding of any particular subject easy to 
the reader, I have enlarged the table of contents. The 
general index, which will be given at the end of the work, 
will facilitate references, 


Before concluding this preface, I tender my thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta Universtiy, 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, for assistance of the utmost value 
in the preparation and publication of this volume. Iù 
fact, it might have been deferred much longer if | had 
not secured his valuable assistance. I have also to express 
my gratitude to him for his kindness in writing a foreward 
to this volume. 


]56, Haris MukERJEE ROAD, 
BHOWANIPUR, CALCUTTA. G. N. MUKERJEE 
Ist March, 72925. 


As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Weber, in his History of Indian Literature,! remarks: 
“The number of medical works and authors (in Sanskrit 
literature) is extraordinarily large. The former are 
either systems embracing the whole domain of science, 
or highly special investigations of single topies, or lastly, 
vast compilations prepared in modern times under the 
patronage of kings and princes. The sum of knowledge 
embodied in their contents appears really to be most 
respectable. Many of the statements on dietetics and on 
the.origin and diagnosis of diseases bespeak a very keen 
observation. In Surgery, too, the Indians seem to have 
attained a special proficiency and in this department 
European surgeons might perhaps even at the present 
day still learn something from them, as indeed they have 
already borrowed from them the operation of rhinoplasty. 
The information,again, regarding the medicinal properties 
of minerals (especially precious stones and metals), of plants, 
and animal substances, and the chemical analysis and 
decomposition of these, covers certainly much that is 
valuable. Indeed, the branch of Materia Medica generally 
appears to be handled with great predilection, and this makes 
up to us in some measure at least for the absence of inves- 
tigations in the field of natural science. On the diseases 
ete. of horses and elephants also there exist very special 
monographs.” Dutt says:? “The number of Sanskrit 
medical works, and especially of small compilations 
on the treatment. of diseases, is too numerous and 


———————— 





l Pp. 269-70. 
* Materia Medica of ihe Hindus, Preface, p. vii. 
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indefinite to admit of detailed enumeration here. The 
enquirer after them is sure to find, in different parts 
of the country or seats of learning, many little manuals, 
essays and digests of which he did not hear before. It 
would seem that in the absence of printing, teachers of 
medicine used to prepare small compilations containing 
such prescriptions as they were in the habit of using, for 
the guidance of their pupils, who copied them for personal 
use,” When writing on medical authors and their works in 
my thesis “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,"! 
we noted that, besides the principal authors and original 
works mentioned therein, “ the number of Sanskrit medical 
works is simply legion; many of them are daubed with 
fancy names and are excellent treatises on the different 
branches of medical science, I intend to publish in a 
separate volume short notices of the medical anthors and 
their works and so we need not dwell on them here.” ‘The 
desire which I have long entertained of contributing to 
the History of Indian Medicine bas now been realised, 
and the present attempt is to fulfil the promise made 
a few years before. 

In performing this duty I have endeavoured to embody 
my researches in a connected form, but I have not been 
inattentive to the works of other enquirers. It would be, 
no doubt, interesting to take a brief survey of the work 
done by scholars as regards our knowledge of Ayurvedic 
authors and their works. Prof. Wilson? wrote on the early 
medical authors. Royle? proved the originality of the Hindu 
medicine, His arguments for antiquity of Hindu Medicine 
are deservedly styled as epoch-making researches. Dietz 





——— 


2 Vol. I, Introduction, p. 33. 
2 Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, February and March, I823. 
3 Royle: An Essay on the Anfiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 837, 
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has given in his Analecta Medica a long abstract from Ibn 
Osaibe’s biographical work, on the Lives of Indian 
Physicians. In Ainslies Materia Medica, some of the 
medica] treatises are mentioned. In Wise’s Commentary! 
we find a list of the Hindu writers on medicine and their 
works. In Weber's History of Indian Literature, we have 
a few pages on the medical texts of the Hindus. Cordier’s 
Recentes Decouvertes, Vagbhata and other contributions 
supply many informations on the subject. Dutt in the 
preface to his Materia. Medica of the Hindus described 
some of the important works, and similarly we find them 
described by the Thacore Saheb,? in his History of Aryan 
Medical Science, with an important bibliography at the 
end. Roth’s monograph on Caraka and the notices of 
medical authors in St. Petersburg Dictionary supply us 
with important details. A more systematic description 
of the authors and their works, we find in Jolly’s Medicine 
in the Encyclopædia of Indo-Aryan Research (Grdr.). 
Hoernle’s contributions “¢ The Commentators of the 
Suéruta Samhita,” and “ The Ancient Medical Authors" 
in his Osteology, and his magnificent edition of the 
Bower MS., are invaluable aids to our study. The 
notices of the authors in Ray’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry,* and the preface in Kunte’s Vagbhata are 
repositories of useful informations on the ancient 
medical literature, In the Vanaugadhi Darpana, Kavirája 
Virajacarana Gupta, gives us an elaborate list of Ayurvedic 
books in Bengali, the important works being described in 
detail. I have also availed myself of his contributions in 





! Wise: Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, 5846 , 
2 Chapter II, Ancient Writers on Hindoo Medicine. 

3 Supplement, Vol VII, Medical Authors, 

* J, R. A, B,I907. 
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his Account of the Principal works of the Atreya School 
of Medicine. Many MSS. are noticed in the catalogues 
of Sanskrit works; and I have derived special help 
from L. I. O. Cat., Nepal Cat, Bik. MSS., Oxf. Cat., 
Cat. Cat., G. O. M. L. Cat., etc., as these contain des- 
criptions of various MSS. ; and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to Mitra, Sastri, 
Bhandarkar, Aufrecht and others, It is more than probable 
that I may have failed to refer to some contributions 
which ought to have been mentioned, but I am confident 
that my sins of omission have not been numerous. It has 
been my earnest desire to omit nothing of importance. 
A sufficient acknowledgment of the source of the literature 
that has been laid under contribution will be found in the 
index of the authors quoted. 

The European scholars hada preconceived notion that the 
ancient Sanskrit medical books contained little or nothing 
that was original. Thus we find that though the other 
branches of Sanskrit learning were vigorously ransacked by 
their critical judgment, the Hindu science of medicine 
received little or no attention. Dutt says:! * The Hindu 
medical science unfortunately received less attention from 
the earlier antiquarians than the other Indian Sciences 
and the facts collected even up to the present date are not 
nearly exhaustive.” Even Sir William Jones, a savant with 
whom it would be impossible to name any other in the 
same breath in oriental scholarship, did not think it worth 
while to examine the Sanskrit medical books critically. 
He says : “ What their old books contain on this subject, 
we ought certainly to discover, and that without loss of 
time ; lest the venerable but abstruse language, in which 
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Civilisation in Ancient Indis, Vol. II, Oh, IX. 
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they are composed, should cease to be perfectly intelligible, 
even to the best educated natives, through a want of- 
powerful invitation to study it. Bernier, who was himself 
of the Faculty, mentions approved medical books in 
Sanskrit, and cites a few aphorisms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; hut we can expect nothing so important 
from the works of Hindu and Muselman physicians, as 
tbe knowledge, which experience must have given them, 
of simple medicines.” Later on he complains: “I 
have no evidence, that, in any language of Asia, there 
exists one original treatise on medicine considered 
as 8 science : physiek, indeed, appears in these regions to 
have been from time immemorial, as we see it practised at 
this day by Hindus and Muselmans, a mere empirical 
history of diseases and remedies; useful, I admit, in a 
high degree, and worthy of attentive examination......... 
We still have access to a number of Sanskrit books on the 
old Indian practice of physick, from which, if the Hindus 
had a theoretical system, we might easily collect it.” He 
eoneludes : “ On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire 
many valuable truths from an examination of eastern books 
on the science of medicine; but examine them we must, 
if we wish to complete the history of universal philosophy, 
and to supply the scholars of Europe, with authentic 
materials for an account of the opinions aneiently formed 
on this land by the philosophers of Asia."* Even now, 
after an interval of a century, similar remarks are made by 
learned men. Willoughby? in his History of Medicine, 
writes: ** It would be useless, were it possible, to discuss in 
this place the medicine of India and China, which has no 





! The wotks of Sir William Jones, London, 799, Vol. T, p. 49. 
* Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 36-69, 
* Encyclopsedia Medica, Vol. 7. 
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direct interest to us." This need cause no surprise, for the 
majority of medieal men praetising in India are ignorant 
of Sanskrit language in which the ancient medical books 
are written and the exigencies of a lucrative practice 
have left them without inclination for the requisite 
study, But it must be acknowledged that it is not 
impossible for a surgeon or physician to become an active 
contributor to the literature of the profession. The renown- 
ed Adams was only a village surgeon. The scholars, on 
the other hand, having no knowledge of medicine, may 
have been prevented by lack of the necessary materials from 
carrying out adequate researches. ‘Thus we find that even 
modern scholars are not unanimous as regards the remote 
origin of the science. Whitney! says: “ The medical 
science, although its beginnings go back even to the Veda, 
in the use of medicinal plants with accompanying 
incantations, is of little account, and its proper literature 
by no means ancient.” 

The study of the ancient books is very important in the 
construction of the history of Hindu medicine. “ The history 
of medical literature forms a very large part of medical 
history. If we open a standard history of medicine, it 
may seem in some parts as if it were little else than a 
history of books. One feels that this is not quite just, 
as books contain but a small part of medical activity 
through all the ages. The author of a medical book is not 
necessarily a fair representative of his class. He may 
have been superior to the average. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that what he wrote has survived does not 
show him to have been a greater physician than others 
of his contemporaries who wrote nothing, or whose works 
are lost. Nevertheless since books are in the end more 


OT ली einer 





3 Introduction to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. xxii. 
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enduring than wrought metal or sculptured stone, medical 
writings are sometimes the only evidence we have of the 
state of medicine during long tracts of time."! It is only 
from a diligent research into the Sanskrit books that we 
can expect to become acquainted with the medical science 
and learning of the ancient Hindus. 

The Sanskrit melieal books still exist in manus- 
cripts which lie scattered here and there. Only afew 
important books have been edited and published ; and there 
are numerous compositions, either treating of the whole 
system or of separate topics, that bear a character of more 
or less weight. One or two books only have been 
translated in English in recent times. So practically these 
works are still sealed books to the world, and the historians of 
medicine make no room forthe study-of Indian medicine in 
their works. Royle says: “Considerable as appears to have 
been Hindoo medicine and extensive as no doubt bas been 
the influence of its Materia Medica, the absence of all of the 
former in the annals of medicine, can only be accounted 
for from the geographical position of India with respect 
to Europe, and the total anacquaintance with the refined 
language of the former, whieh prevailed in the latter even 
to our own day. For when the name of even the most 
celebrated Hindoo writer presented itself before a modern 
author writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over 
without comment or examination—‘Scharak Indus, a 
Rhazeo citatus plane ignotus’ (Sprengel. Hist. Rei. 
Herb. l, p. 284). That a Hindoo system of medicine 
does exist, we know from their numerous books on all 
branches of that science ; that some of these were written 
prior to the Arabs, we have shewn by their being quoted 
in the works of the latter. How much earlier than the 
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! Payne: English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, p. IO. 
* Royle: Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, pp. 74-75, 
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eighth century the principal of them were composed, we 
may only hope to ascertain by the progress now making 
in settling Indian Chronology. But in absence of this 
it is practicable, as I have stated, to get a -conviction of 
the cultivation of medicine among the Hindoos at still 
earlier periods, from occasional notices by writers of the 
West; and we cannot but allow them an early knowledge 
of the properties of many of the valuable drugs which 
their country. afforded them, when we see the necessarily 
subsequent employment of the same by the Greeks 
and Romans.” It is unfortunate that even the names of 
Sanskrit authors and their works are generally unknown 
to scholars. To supply this want I have collected 
the notices of the authors and their works from various 
sources, of which it is impossible to detail a list. ‘The ages 
in which they lived are shrouded in obscurity and mystery, 
and nothing like a chronological arrangement was ever 
attempted. Their birth-place, parentage, or education 
have eluded research, and little is known of the time of 
their birth. We learn little concerning many eminent 
physicians except that they are quoted occasionally in text- 
books, commentaries, annotations, and glosses. Of the 
incidents of their personal lives we have no record. Where 
they lived and practised are all unknown to us. The 
chronological relations of the -authors, which I have 
attempted in this work, must not be taken as settled 
facts in the history of literature; they are only land.. 
marks ina vast unexplored area, which may be of some 
help to travellers on these lines. The present work can 
lay no claim: to finality, the chronology must for the 
present be found somewhat tentative. It is a brief survey 
over the whole field which begins with the early dawn 
of Hindu civilisation, the age of the Rgveda to the p resent 
time. The arrangement of the authors might in some 
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places seem arbitrary, but on close inspection it would 
be found that it was the only alternative left to the writer 
from the references to authors quoted in books, in the 
absence of any authentic account of their lives. 

In the history of medical science every chapter might 
have as its heading the name of a great surgeon or physician, 
who as pioneer has determined and guided progress. 
We nave adopted this plan in the present contribution. 
The design of the work is expressed in its title. The 
need for it, as a contribution towards a history of medicine, 
is proved by the fact that no work professing to cover the 
whole field of medical bibliography of Ayurveda has hitherto 
appeared in any language. How far I have succeeded in 
filling up the blank that exists in this department of 
medicine must be left to the judgment of the readers. 
I felt that it would be rendering useful service to scholars 
engaged in this field of research, if I could bring together 
the latest and the most complete information, which is 
diffusely recorded in the transactions of learned societies, 
in journals, in monographs and iu systematic treatises, 
in a form which would allow of ready and easy reference. 

Again as an index of the Sanskrit medical works it 
would be invaluable to scholars in identifying the recently 
discovered MSS. of Indian medicine in different parts of 
the country. I am confident that MSS. of Sanskrit 
medical literature are still extant in different places in India 
and no time should be lost in organising a regular search 
for the Ayurvedic MSS. “The climate, and the materials 
of which these ancient works are composed, render them 
very liable to be destroyed. Some are already lost, and 
the diffieulty of procuring correct copies of the remainder, 
is yearly increasing.” (Wise.) 

I now hand over my work to the learned public. I am 
fully cognizant of the very defective. manner in which I 
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have treated the subject aud conscious of the numerous 
imperfections and drawbacks which are plentifully abundant 
in its pages. I must however express a hope that, inspite 
of the many lacunw and faults which cannot pass unheeded, 
it may induce others more capable of elucidating such a 
complex subject to devote their researches and investi- 
gations to it. 

In the continent of Europe, the study of history of 
medicine had been continued with some zeal from the 
earliest times. In France, medical history has always 
a chair of its own at the Université; at Vienna, the 
practice seems to have been the same. The Germans 
cultivated this branch of medical science In the eighteenth 
century ; and it used to be called a peculiarly German 
department of science. Even in ancient times, the study 
of history of medicine was not neglected. In the 
Hippocratic Collection, we have a treatise on “ Ancient 
Medicine.” Celsus’s great work “ De Medicina” is of the 
highest value as a history of medicine from the time of 
Hippocrates to his own days. 

The first complete history of medicine was written by 
Sprengel. His “History of Medicine” appeared in 
successive editions in German and in a French translation 
from l792 to ]828. There is no English translation of 
this important work. The book is now nearly out of date. 
Hecker’s two works, published in I822 and l839, belong 
to a bygone age. So is Le Clere's “ Historie de la 
médecine," Genéva, 696, 8vo. Amast, 728, 4to, which 
only continues the history till the age of Galen. 

The most complete works and the best, because contem- 
plating the history of medicine from the standpoint of 
modern science, are:—Haeser: Lehrbuch der Geschichte 
der medicin und der epidemischen Krankheiten. Jena, 
9rd ed. I875-79.—Daremberg: Histoire des Sciences 
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médicales, Paris, I870.—Puccinotti: “Storia della medi- 
cina.” —Bouchut : Histoire de la médicina et des doctrines 
médieales, Paris, 872-3; it compares the ancient and 
moaern schools of medicine. 

For special periods, we have :—Wiistenfeld : Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturférscher, Gottingen, 
]840.-— Lucien Le Clerc: Histoire de la médieine Arabe. 
Paris, 876.—Daremberg: L'Ecole de Salerne. Paris, 
l86l.—De Renzi: Storia documentata della Seuolla 
medica di Salerno, 2nd Ed. Naples, }857.—~Collectio 
Salernitana, 5 vols. Naples, 852.—Hirschel : Geschichte 
der Brown’ schen Systems und der Erregungs Theorie. 
Leipzig, 846. 

«The historical investigation, like the geographical, 
had from the outset a dual character, in as much as it 
adopted either the chronological standpoint or the patho- 
logical” (Hirsch). Among the best known works belong- 
ing to the chronological class are : 

Noah Webster: Brief History of Epidemic and Pesti- 
lential Diseases, 2 Vols., Engl. Ed., ]800. 

Bascomb: A History of Epidemic Pestilences, from 
the Earliest Ages. 

Sehnurrer : Chronic der Seuchen. 2 Vols, Tubingen, 
823. 

Villalba : Epidemiologia Española. 

Ilmoni : Bidrag till Nordens Sjukdoms Historia. 

On the Pathological side, we have : 

Hensler: Vom abendländischen Aussatze, Hamburg, 
I790, and Geschichte der Lustseuche. Altona, ]783. 

Ozanam : Histoire médicale génér. et partienl. des 
maladies épidémiques. 4 Vols., Paris, ।839. 

Hecker : Ueber die Justivianeische Pest. Der Schw- 
arze Tod in l4 Jahrhundert, Engl. trans]. by Babington, 
Lond. I833. Die  Tanzwuth, Berlin, 7882. Der 
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englische Schweiss, Berlin, ]834. Die epidemischen 
Krankheiten der Jahre 770-72. 


Haeser : Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und 
der epidemischen Krankheiten, ]880-82. 


Atlas Historique et Bibliographique de la’ Medicine 
composé de Tableux sur PHistoire d’Anatomie, de Physio- 
logie, de PHygiene, de la Medicine, de la Chirurgie et. 
de l'Obstetrique, ete., Paris, 8289. 

There are also important works which treat of the 
doctrinal aspect of medicine : 

Broussais : Examen des Doctrines Médicales et ‘des 
Systemés Modernes de Nosologie, Paris, ]826. 

Daremberg: La Medicine, Histoire et Doctrines, Paris, 
]865. 

Hirschel : Geschichte der Medicin. Wien, 386₹, 

Renouard: History of Medicine. Transl. by Comegys, 
London, 856. 

Portal: Hist de l'Anat. et de la Chirurg. 

Plouequet: literatura Mediea Digesta : It is a store- 
house of references on medieal subjects. 

Briot: Histoire de l'Etat et des Progrés de la Chirurgie 
Militaire en France, ]8]7. 

Mollet: La Médecine chez les Grecs avant Hippocrates, 
906, 

Willis : Pharmaceutice Rationalis. Geneva, !8706-77, 


But this spirit of historical research gradually declined 
even in the continent of Europe. “ In France, Daremberg, 
Lorain, Maurice Raynaud seem to have left no successors ; 
and in Germany, where one might have looked for better 
things, the history of medicine has fallen out of the 
programme of University studies, Yet it is not so long 
ago that every German University had a special leeturer on 
the subject, but, as the chairs fell vacant, they have been 
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left unfilled, till now there is but one professor of the 
history of medicine in the Fatherland, in the person ot 
Dr. A. Hirsch, of Berlin.’ ! In recent years an attempt 
has been made to revive the study in Germany; and 
we find many useful works published within the last 
fifteen years. 

As regards systematic treatises only a few important 
works dealing with the subject have recently been pub- 
lished. Gurlt’s ‘Geschichte der Chirurgie’ is a monumental 
contribution to the history of medicine. Pagel’s works: 
Historisch Medicineschen  Bibliographe for die Jahre 
}875-)896 and Einführung in die Geschichte der Medicine, 
appeared in ]898. An encyclopedic work on the subject, 
as designed by  Pusehmanp, namely, The Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Medizin, was successfully edited by 
Professors Neuberger and Pagel (]902-5). We have 
before us Neuberger’s Geschichte der Medizin, in an 
English garb, Vol. I. By Playfair, London, ]9i0. This 
volume narrates the story of the growth of the medical 
science to the Renaissance. The second volume of 
Neuberger’s ‘History of Medicine’ is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the progress of the 
science during the time between the death of Galen and 
the end of the fifteenth century. The concluding instal- 
ment is expected (0 appear shortly. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial Academy, Berlin, 
and under the direction of Prof. Diehl, scholars have 
collated the important MSS. of Greek texts in the libraries 
of Europe ; and we expect soon a new text of the Greek 
writers on medicine, published by Trubner & Co. “A 
topographical list has been issued with reference to all the 
sources of our knowledge of Hippocrates and later Greek 





. B. M. J,, 2889, Vol, II, p. 672, | 
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writers. An Institute for the study of history of medi- 
cine has been founded at the University of Leipzig as 
a memorial to the distinguished scholar Prof. Puschmann,: 
Under the direction of Prof. Sudhoff the Tnstitute will 
undertake an entirely new edition of the Latin authors." 
The French school of medical historians has rendered 
eminent services, and medical history has for many 
generations received encouragement from the Universities 
in France. But Germany has outstripped all nations, 
and “the output of works and monographs, representing 
scholarship of the first class, is equal to the rest of the 
world put together ” (Osler). One must look to Germany 
when one wishes for information regarding the history of 
medical science 

A very important systemic study of drugs profusely 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs showing 
particularly the methods whereby they are produced and 
brought to our markets, by Professor Tschireh of 
Berne, is now in course of publication by Tauchnitz of 
Leipzig. 

Under the instruction of the Italian Government, Dr. 
Luigi Sambon of Rome commenced his work on the 
History of Medicine in ]895 for presentation at the next 
meeting of the International Medical Congress. His 
curious collections of “donaria” or votive offerings of 
ancient Italy and surgital instruments taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum throw considerable 
light on the history of the healing art 

Kostomiris published an interesting treatise on Ophthal- 
mology and Otology among the ancient Greeks in ]887. 
The medical faculty of Athens and the senate of the 
University took up the project of printing the pseudo- 
Hippoeratean treatises which were not published before, as 
well as treatises of Kratenas, Galen and Promotus. 
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The authorities of the Philadelphia College of Physicians 
have officially recognised the subject of the history of 
medicine For which a special section has been formed in 
॥१905. 

In Europe, the study of the history of epidemic diseases 
has been pursued with an earnestness, and the medical 
men in England contributed their quota. We now possess 
some good histories of epidemic and pestilential diseases : 

James Moore : History and Practice of Vaccination, 
]8I7; History of the Small Pox, London, )802. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain from A. D. 664 to 
the extinction of Plague. By Dr. C. Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., ]89]. 

Hirsch : Handbook of Historical and Geographical 
Pathology, $860, English translation by Creighton, New 
Syd. Soc. 883. Geschicte der Ophthalmologie, Handbuch 
der gesaruten Augenheilkunde von Graefe und Saemisch, 
Bd. vii, s. 298. 

Herschberg: Aegypton, Geschictliche studien eines 
Augenarzles, Leipzig, 890. 

F. Buret : Syphilis in Ancient and Pre-historic times, 
translated by Dr. Ohmann—Dumesnil, I89i. F. A. 
Davis, London. 

Fayrer: The Natural History and Epidemiology of 
Cholera, ]888. 

Macpherson: Annals of Cholera from the Earliest 
Period to year ]8I7, 870. 

Macnamara : ‘History of Asiatic Cholera, 876. 

Bryden: Cholera in the Bengal Presidency from ]87 
to 872. 

Bellend : History of Cholera in India. 

Epidemics of the Middle Ages, Translated by Babbing- 
ton for Syd. Soc., 8vo, London, l844. 
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Stephenson, Sydney: Epidemic Ophthalmia, 895. 

Gasquets : History of the Great Pestilence. 

Hauser: Le cholera en Europe depuis son origine 
jusqua nos Jours. Paris, )897, 

Thompson (John): Historieal Sketeh of Small Pox, 
822. 

George: History of Small Pox, ]833. 

Thompson: Annals of Influenza, from )50-800 in 
Great Britain, Syd. Soc. 

Hodges : A Historical Account of the Plague in London 
in }665, London, ]72}. 

America has contributed the Index Medicus, and a 
work entitled Physicians and Surgeons of America has 
been published at Concord. U. S. A. It contains 
biographical accounts, with portraits, of more than !,200 
representative Physicians and Surgeons of U. S. A., 
Mexico and Canada, in .896. The other American 
publications are :— 


Smart: The medical and Surgical History of the war 
of the Rebellion, ]888, 

Jonathan Wright: Medieal History of Laryngology 
and Rhinology. 

John Mackenzei (Baltimore) : Historical and Literary 
Researches on Laryngology. 

"To supply a bibliography of current Spanish medical 
literature, of which, comparatively little has hitherto been 
known to the learned men of the world, the Index Medieus 
Hispanus began to appear in ]904, under the auspices 
of the Coleges de Medicos of Gerona. 

In England, on the other hand, the study of the his- 
tory of medicine has never been a favourite subject with 
scholars “It is not creditable to a country which had 
‘laid the healing art under such deep obligations, and which 
annually sends forth the flower of her youth to its study 
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or its practice, that her only history of medicine which 
learned Europe deigns to notice is that written by Dr. 
John Freind early in the last century. Not till our 
universities adopt the custom of their continental sisters, 
and add a chair of the history of medicine to their teaching 
strength, will they enjoy the adequate conditions under 
which they may do posthumous justice to their great 
practitioners and consultants, instead of leaving the task 
to the alien and sometimes uncongenial hands of a 
Haeser, a Daremberg, or a Pueeinotti. Dr. Payne 
remarks: ‘ We niust confess, with some shame, that 
our own country has been, and is behind most 
other civilised nations in the bulk and value of its 
contributions to the history of medicine. Germany, France 
and Italy have produced, on the subject, brilliant and 
profound works, which remain our standard authorities. 
The smaller countries such as Holland and Switzerland 
have not been behind hand ; while our cousins across the 
Atlantic are now displaying characteristic energy and 
zeal in the study of medical antiquities. They have indeed 
already produced, in the Surgeon General’s Catalogue of 
Dr. Billings,? by far the most complete bibliography of 
medicine, and probably the best bibliegraphy of any large 
branch of science, ever compiled in any age or country, 

When we consider the interest shown, and the positive 
results achieved in medical history, by the medical 
profession in all these countries, we must admit that our 
own countrymen have displayed, in comparison, lamentable 
apathy and but little industry."? 


—— 





* Lancet, L890, Vol. II, p. 89. 
2 Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeou-General's Office. 
United Sates Army. 7687-0१. 
३ Fitz-Patrick Lectures, 4903, p. 4. 
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In the Editor's Preface to the first edition of Vol. I of 
Paulus /Egineta, Adams remarks: “ Notwithstanding the 
additions which have been made of late years to the history 
of medical literature, it must still be admitted that there 
.is not, in the English language, any work which contains 
a full and accurate account of the theoretical and practical 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
on matters connected with medicine and surgery. Nor, as 
far as I ean learn, is the case very different with the con- 
tinental languages. For, although the German and French 
have lately aequired several histories of medicine distin- 
guished for their ability and research, the object of these 
works would appear to be confined to a general exposition 
of the leading discoveries and revolutions in doetrine which 
marked each particular age or epoch in the profession ; and 
I will venture to affirm that no person will be able to 
acquire from a perusal of them anything like a competent 
acquaintance with the minute details of ancient practice.” 

There is no doubt that the English people did not 
appreciate the importance of historical research in the 
department of medicine. But the history of medicine as 
a subject had not been wholly neglected in England. 
Bartlot and Caius were learned in it. Sir Hans Sloane 
(I7]9-]735), “ made collections of materials for medical 
history whieh begin with twelfth-century MSS. of 
Hippocrates and Galen and extend to the letters of the 
physicians of his own time.”! His famous MSS., 3000 
in number, in the British Museum contain letters 
end notes by the eminent physicians of the country 
preceding his death, and they thus form the principal 
source of the medical history of England during the long 
period: covered by the six reigns—-Charles II to James II. 


—— 











! Moore: Medirine in the British Isles, 906-6, p. 2. 
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In medical biography, there are no doubt some good 
works in the English tongue. In ]640, Dr. Hamey wrote 
in Latin a biographical history of the medical men of his 
time from I628, entitled Bustorum Aliquot Reliquiae, 
which was probably the origin of Dr. Munk’s Roll of the 
College of Physicians, in three Volumes, !5]8-825, London, 
I879.—Duns: Memoir of Sir James Simpson, Edinburg, 
873 ;—for the lives aud works of British Physicians and 
Surgeons, the articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Smith, Elder & Co: edited by Sidney Lee ;—the 
faithful biographies of departed medical worthies in the 
Asclepiad, and the obituary notices ın the various medical 
journals ; —Masters of Medicine series by T. P. Unwin, 
London : Sydenham by Payne, Hunter by Paget, Harvey by 
Power, Simpson by Gordon, and Stokes by his son, are 
models of accurate and informing biography. There are 
also other standard medical biographies : 

Sir James Y. Simpson : By Eyre Ballantyne Simpson, 
Famous Scots series. 

Life of William Cullen: By John Thomson, Edin., I859. 

Biographical preface by ‘Thomas Beddoes in 
* Rlements of Medicine” by John Brown. 

Ambrose Paré and his Times, I570-59U: By Stephen 
Paget, 897. 

Kuhn: Medicorum  Grgeeorum Opera que exstant. 
Lipsie, I82]—30. This work includes the works of 
Hippocrates, Aretwus, Discorides and Galen. 

Joannes Rhodius (Dane): Life of Celsus subjoined to 
the 2nd Ed. of his work De Acia Dissertatio, ad cornelli 
Celsi mentem, qua simul universa Fibule ratio explicataur, 
Hafnie, 287४2, 4to. 


Biographo universalle. 
Aikin ; The Life of Caius. 
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Burton: The Life and Writings of Boerhaave, 
2 vols. Lond., ]743. 

Johnson : Life of Boerhaave, Lond., )88%4, 

W. Cullen Brown: Memoirs of John Brown, in his 
edition of Brown's works, 3 vols., 8vo, 4804. 

Mathew Duncan : Life of William Hunter, in Edin. 
Med. Jour., June, 870. 

Drury Otley: Life of John Hunter, prefixed to 
Palmer's edition of the Works of John Hunter, 4 vols. 
]835. 

Baron : Life of Jenner, \827. 

Guthrie: The Medical History of J. Evelyn and 
his Time (|620-:706), )905, 

Dr. William Smellie and His Contemporaries: A 
contribution to the History of Midwifery in the l8th Cen- 
tury:: By John Glaister, M. D., Glasgow. James Maclehose 
& Sons, ]894, 

Life of Richard Owen : Written by his grandson and 
published by John Murray. 

Life of Sir Henry Halford : By William Munk, M.D., 
Longmans & Co., 895. 

Life and Works of John Arbuthnot : By Geo, A. 
Aitken, Clarendon Press, )892., 

Epps: Life of John Walker, M.D., London, 88. 

Aveling: Biographical Sketches of British Obstetri- 
clans. 

MaeMiehael and Munk: Lives of British Physicians. 
I857, 


Rolleston : Life of James Lind. Journ. Royal Nav. 
Med. Service, Vol. I, 9]5. 


In the Oxford Editions,—Edited by Dr. Greenhill 
Life of Sir James Stonhouse, Bart, M.D. 
Anecdota Sydenhamiana. 
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Life of Thomas Harrison Burder, M.D. 

Life of George Cheyne, M.D. 

Life of Charles Brandon Trye. 

Walsh: Makers of Modern Medicine, |909. 

Old Time Makers of Medicine, I97}. 

Fayrer: Sir Ranald Martin. London, ]907. 

The Academie Gregories : By A.G. Stewart, Famous 
Scots Series, 90l. Pub. by Oliphant Anderson and Ferrier, 
Edin. and London. 

For Greek and Roman Physicians, the reader is referred 
to the articles in Smith’s (larger) Classical Dictionary 
on ** Hippocrates,” “Galen,” “Celsus”? and the rest, by 
Dr. Greenhill;—Sprengel: Sundry Distempers unknown 
to the Ancients, ete.;—Adams: Translation with 
introduction and commentary on the works of Hippo- 
crates, Paulus Aegineta, and the Extant Works of 
Aetius, Syd. Soe, Ed.—The First Four Books of Celsus, 
Containing the Text, Ordo Verborum, and Translation : 
By Steggall, \857 (Churehill).—* Harvey and Galen’ 
by Payne, Harveian Oration I896 ; —Quincey : Medicina 
Statica ; being the Aphorisms of Sanetorius, । 728. 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum : Trans. by Sir A. 
Croke, Oxford, )8380. 

Aristotle: On Yonth and Old Age, Life and Death, 
and Respiration: By W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., Oxon, 
F R.C.P., London. Longman, Greene & Co., ]897. 

Celsus : De Medicin&—Milligan's translation, )83, 

As regards complete history which give a comprehen- 
sive review of the evolution of the art and  sceienee of 
medicine from its earliest beginning, we have :— 

Freind: History of Physick from the Time of Galen 
to the Beginning of the 36th century, London, ]725-6. He 
begins with Oribasius and Aetius and ends with Linacre, 
the founder of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
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Russell: The History and Heroes of the Art of Medi- 
eine, London, ]86]. 

Wootton: Chronicles of Pharmacy, 2 vols. London, 
790. 

A Historical Sketch of Surgery: Ancient, Mediæval 
and Modern. By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D., Surgeon to 
Jeresy City and Christ Hospitals, reprinted from the New 
York Medical Journal, from August, ।890. 

History of Medicine and the Medical Profession, by J. 
H. Bass: ‘Translated by H. E. Handerson, M.A., M.D. 
New York. )889. 

Much information may be gathered from the historical 
retrospects prefixed to many chapters in Aitken's Science 
and Practice of Medicine, in Reynold’s System, and in 
Pepper’s system of medicine. In the recent edition of 
Albutt's System, History of Medicine by Albutt, and 
Medicine in Modern Europe by Payne;—in -Oslers’ 
System, the Evolution of Internal Medicine by Osler;— 
ia Encyclopedia Medica, Vol. 7, History of Medicine by 
Willoughhy;—in Encyclopædia of Practical Medicine, 
History of Medicine by  Alison;—in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Historical Notice of Surgery by Charles 
Creighton ;—in Chambers’ Encyelopedia, flistory of 
Medicine by Pettigrew; all these articles have brought up 
the subject to the level of our existing knowledge. 

The History of Medicine, Surgery and Anatomy from 
the creation of the world to the commencement of the 
I9th century. By William Hamilton, M.B., in 2 vols. 
London, Colburn, !88]), Post 8४०. 

Clifton: the state of Physik, Aneient and Modern, 
Lond., 2 782. 

Outlines of the Ancient History of Medicine, being a 
view of the progress of the healing art among Egyptians, 
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Greeks, Romans and Arabians. By D. M. Moir, Sur- 
geon. Edinburgh, Blackwood, ]85], }2 ino. 

Wise: Review of the History of Medicine. London 
887. llistory of Medicine among the Asiatics, 2 Vols., 
]868. 

Collection De Chirurgiens Grees: Bibliothèque Natio- 
nale, Paris. 

Milne: Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman 
Times. I907. 

Elhot: Outlines of Greek and Roman Medicine. 9i4. 

John Anderne and his Time: By Anderson, Lancet, 
Vol. IT, 3897. 

Thompson: The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy 
hud Pharmacy. London, !897. 

Netter: History of Ancient Pharmacy. 

Garrison : History of Medicine, I9]3, 

Beekinan : History of Discoveries and Inventions, Art, 
lufirmaries and Dispensaries. 

Bostock : Sketch of the History of Medicine. 3898. 

Allbutt: The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the end of the 6th Century. I905. 

Minor: Medicine in the Middle Ages, Extracts from 
Dupony’s Le Moyen Age Medicale, ]889. 

Roswell Park: An Epitome of the History of Medi- 
cine, ]897. 

Wilder: History of Medicine. 

Remondino: History of Circumcision. 88]. 

Surgery, Past and Present. By T. Spencer Wells. 877. 

History and Cure of Disease. By W. Heberden. 806. 

The Healing Art, in its Historic and Prophetic aspects. 
By R. Quain, Harveian Oration, 885. 

Medical men and Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.—Balliere, Tindal, and Cox, !877. 
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Monro: The Scientific Basis of Medicines. Glasgow 
Med. Journal, 885. 

Headland : Advance in the Science of Medicine in 
Modern ‘limes: Lancet, Lond., )868, Vol. I, pp. 27-79. 

Brunton : Introduction to Modern Therapeutics, Lond., 
।892. | 

Chambers : True Art of Healing. London, ]866. 

Willis : Pharmaceutice Rationalis. Geneva, ]876-77, 

Bellamy: History of Surgical Anwsthesia, ] 890, 

Withington : Medical History from the Earliest 
Times, London, 894. The Scientific Press Limited. 

Griffiths: Early Welsh Medicine, L888. 

Jones and Witbington: Malaria and Greek History, 
]909. 

Cleveland: On Induction and its Association with the 
History and Progress of Medicine. Harveian Lecture, )896, 

Brunton : Pharmacology and ‘Therapeutics, or Medicine 
Past and Present, London, 880. 

Practice of Medicine among the Burmese with an 
Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medicine from the 
Earliest Times. By Keeth Norman Maedoland, M.D., 
Late Civil Surgeon of Prome, I879. 

Packard: History of Medicine in the United States, 
90]. 

Meryon: History of Medicine from the Earliest 
Ages. 

Dunglison: History of Medicines from the Earliest 
Ages. 

Begbie : Address on the Ancient and Modern Practice 
of Medicine, delivered before B. M. À. in August ]875. 

“Gairdner: On the Physican as * Naturalist.’ Presidential 
Address delivered before B. M. A., )888, 

MacLeod : Ou the Progress of Surgery during the last 
half century, B- M. J. 888. 
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Miller: Historical Notice of Surgery in his Principles 
of Surgery. 3844, 

McKay :—History of Ancient Gynaecology, I90]. 

Foster: Lectures on History of Physiology during the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ]907, 

Guerini: A History of Dentistry from the most 
Ancient Times until the end of the }8th Century. 

Windsor: Historical Researches on Use of Forceps to 
Fix Eye. M. R. Vol. II, pp. 2)9, 527. 8683, 

The History of Medicine, Philosophical and Critical, 
from its Origin to the Twentieth Century. By David Allyn 
Gorton, M.D. Two Volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) }9]0. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century by Rev.. 
George, Henslow, London, १899. 

The Healing Art: Published by Ward and Downey of 
London. 

Bedroe: The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. 

Puschmann: A History of Medical Education from 
the most remote to the most recent times, I89]. 

Macalister: History of Anatomy in Cambridge, B. M. 
‘J. Vol. I, P. 449, 89. 

Payne: An Unpublisbed Enghsh Anatomical Treatise 
of the l4th century and its relation to Vieary's Anatomy. 
Lancet, Vol. I, p. 200, 896. 

Newman : Archeologica Medica. 

Hundert Jahre Allgemeiner Pathologie (A Century of 
General Pathology), by R. Virchow, Berlin, 895. 

Ryan : History of Medical Jurisprudence in the Intro- 
duction to his Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, ]836. 

Cook: The History of Medical Ethics, N. Y. M. J., 
95. 

The English literature, thougli poor in histories of 
medicine, is not, however, without learned monographs on 
special departments of the medical science,—histories which 
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‘deal with the origin, growth and vicissitudes of medical 
schools and corporations. Payne says:! “ We have also 
interesting collections for the history of medical in- 
stitutions such as Memorials of the Craft of Surgery 
i England by the late Mr. J. F. South, edited 
by Mr. D'Arey Power ; the Annals of the Company of 
Barber Surgeons; and good histories of the Colleges and 
Faculties of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburg, Glasgow 
and Dublin. Mr. Rashdall’s important and learned work 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages deals with 
some important periods in medical education. The Early 
English Text Society has published some interesting 
medieval works on medicine. Finally we have in Dr. E. H. 
Withington's Medicali History from the Earliest Times 
(London, 894) an excellent compendium, which is less 
widely known than it deserves to be.” 

Cockayne: Leechdoms, Wort Cunning and Starcraft 
of Early England, 3 vols., '864-6. 

Beatson: The Knights Hospitallers in Scotland and 
their Priory at Torphichen, ]908. 

Bedford and Holbeche: A History of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, L902. 

Tenison: Chivalry and the Wounded. It contains an 
historical account of the llospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem (I04-)974), ]9]5, | 

Notestein: A History of English Witcheraft from 
]558-78.. 

Paget: A short Account of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. 

. Oppert : Hospitals, Infirmaries and Dispensaries. 888. 

Hospitals and Asylums of the World: By H. C. 
Burdett, 4 vols. and Portfolio, I888, J. and A. Churchill. 





Payne: English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, p. 5. 
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Rausch: Medical Education, Medical Colleges, and the 
Regulation of Practice of medicine in U. S. A. and Canada, 
892. 

Crawford : History of Indian Medical Service 600- 
i93, 9]4. 

Jones: The Medical History of the Confederate Army, 
86-65. 

Medical History of Arabia by Dr. Amoureax, of Mont- 
pellier, 83}. 

The Annals of the Barber-surgeons of London, com- 
piled from their records and other sources. By Sidney 
Young, one of the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful 
Company of Barbers of London, with illustrations by 
Austin T. Young, London: Blades, East, and Blades, ]89॥0, 

The Medical Institutions of Glasgow: By J. Christie, 
888. 

History of Durham College of Medicine, ]890. 

English Sanitary Institutions: By Sir J. Simon, 2897. 


Robert Christison: An, address on the Rise and 
Progress of the Edinburgh School of Medical Learning. 
Delivered at B.M.A., August 3, 875. 

John Mason Good: A History of Medicine, so far 
as it relates to the profession of Apothecaries, from the 
earliest accounts to the present period, I? mo. Lond. 
4795. 

Weddel : Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripts : a MS. vo- 
lume of Apothecaries’ Lore, nearly three centuries old. 
4890. 

Regnier: Hypnotisma Et Croyanees Anciehnes, Pro- 
gress Medical. Paris. 

The list of the books, though it is imperfect in many 
ways, may serve asa catalogue of the chief works on the 
history of medicine in the European languages. 
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There is ample field of research in the collection of 
bibliography of the science of medicine as it was practised 
in ancient times, in the different countries of the world : 
Egypt, India, China, Greece, Rome and Arabia. The 
scholars may thus write the history of medicine—its rise, 
growth, and downfall—from materials scattered in books 
and periodicals. I have attempted below a short biblio- 
graphy of Egyptian medicine :— 

Prosper Alpinus: De. Medicina ZEgyptorum. Editio 
Nova. Lugd. But. I7L9. 

Hermanus Corningius: De. Hermetica Medicina, Libri 
Duo. Helmest. 

O. Borrichius : Hermetis /Egyptorum et Chemieorum 
Sapientia ab Hermani Couringii Animadversionibus vindi- 
cata, Hafniae, ]674. 

Richard Strong Sargent : Observations on the State of 
Medical Science in Egypt ancient and modern. Dublin, 
J. M. S., Vol. XX,p.8l. Dublin, ]942, 

J, Clarkson : On the State of Medicine in Ancient Egypt. 
Medical Times, Vols. X and XI. London, 3844 and 845. 

M. Donovan: Were the priests of Ancient Egypt the 
first Physicians? ‘The Medical Press and Circular, Vol. IT, 
p. 20, 2870. | 

J. G. Wilkinson: The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians : new ed., revised by Dr. Samuel Brieh, 
3 vols., London, ) 878. 

Dr. Richard Millar: Disquisitions in the History of 
Medicine, Part I, Edinburgh, I8l]. It contains 00 pages 
on Egyptian Medicine and Priest Physicians. 

Finlayson: Ancient Egyptian Medicine, B. M. J., Vol. 
I. 898. Pp. 748, 04, 06]. 

Anatomical and Medical Knowledge of Ancient Egypt 
(abstract). Royal Institution of Great Britain, March 5th, 
886, 
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T. J. Pettigrew: History of Egyptian Mummies, Lon- 
don, ]834.. Pp. 44-49. 

Hieroglyphics and: Alphabet in Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
890. 

E. A. W. Budge: The Dwellers on the Nile. London, 
।89. 

Dr. Thomas Young: Vol. IIT of Miscellaneous Works. 
Edited by John Leileh, ]855. 

R. Caton: l-em-Hotep and Ancient Egyptian Medicine. 
Harveian Oration, .]904. l 

Comrie: Medicine among the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians in )3500 B. C. 

Stern : Papyros Ebers, 2 Vols. Leipzig, |875. 

Joachim : Papyros Ebers. Berlin, 890. 

Granville: Egyptian Mummies with observations on 
the Arts of Embalming, 825. 

* Within the, past twenty years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in the history of medicine. 
Chairs or lectureships-have been established in Continental, 
English and American Universities; Societies and Clubs 
devoted to the study of the subject have been started ; 
instead of one there are now three or four Journals and 
the literature has been enriched with innumerable 
monographs and articles. A comparison of the volume of 
the Index Medicus for ten or twelve years ago with a recent 
one, shows how actively medicine is participating in the 
study of origins, and how much as a profession we are 
being influenced by modern historical methods.” (Osler.) 

In England the FitzPatrick Lectureship has been 
founded by a lady, Mrs. FitzPatrick, in memory of her 
husband, Dr. FitzPatrick, for the advancement of 
medical history in l90}]. We have the following contri- 
butions: Dr. Payne: English Medicine in the Anglo- 
Saxon Times. FitzPatrick Lectures, ]903. Payne's 
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contributions are numerous: Introduction to the reprint 
of the Cambridge edition of Linacre’s Latin Version 
of the De Temperamentes of Galen; Contributions to the 
History of Epidemics; Biography of Linacre in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Norman Moore: ]. John Mirfeld (2393) and Medical 
Study in London during the Middle Ages. 

2. Dr. Edward Browne (/644-!708) and the Education 
of Physicians in London in the ]7th Century. 

8,4. History of the Study of Clinical Medicine in 
the British Islands. 

The FitzPatrick Lectures for 905. 

The Institute for the study of history of medicine 
at the University of Leipzig, as a memorial to Prof 
Puschmann is a step in the right direction. 

“The Charaka club was established in ]898 by 
members of the medical profession in New York interested 
in the literary, artistic and historical aspects of medicine. 
It is ealled after Charaka, author of the oldest extant 
work on Indian medicine.”? 

But while so much is being done in Europe and 
America, we are quite apathetic in India. The neglect of 
the study of the history of medicine in this country is 
truly remarkable. One would naturally ‘suppose that 
every student of medicine would receive some instruction 
regarding the process by which the science of the healing 
art has been gradually developed and built up. Such 
however is not the case. “ By the history of medicine we 
do not mean medica] antiquarianism or the dusty delights 
of the bibliomaniac, but the history of medical concepts. 
The study of the genesis and evolution of ideas is always 
interesting, and often most instructive; dead seeds of 


_ 


* B. M. J., April, I905. “The Charaka Club and Prof, Osler,” p. 728. 
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thought may be found in those intellectual tombs lining 
the walls of libraries, which may haply under favourable 
influences be quickened into new fruitfulness,"! The 
history of medical ideas should be thoroughly mastered 
for the right comprehension of the present state and 
tendeney of medical thought. There is not a single 
chair of the history of medicine in the Indian Uni- 
versities, nay, I am sorry to say, even in the English 
Universities. Far from learning the history of Indian 
Medieine, the graduates of the Caleutta Medieal College 
scarcely know any history of the system that they 
praetise. The Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabrieus is full of 
jnformation about the literary history of the Greek 
physicians, but from the Bibliotheca Indica, we cannot 
derive even a scanty knowledge about the Hindu 
medical science and medical authors. 

The English translation of Susruta Sathhita was under- 
taken by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in I888. In that 
year, Fase. l and Il were published in the Bibliotheea 
Indiea ; but owing to the untimely death of the translator, 
Udoychand Dutt, the publication had to be postponed. 
Its continuation by Aghorechunder Chattopadhaya, resulted 
in the issue of Fase. III, in ]89] ; and then it was again 
stopped. . In I897, Haernle, one of the past. presidents 
of the. Society, commenced the translation with short 
commentaries, de novo, but only Fase. I was published. 
Sinee his time, nothing has been done as yet to complete 
the translation. India is the -best field for study of the 
comparative medicine. Here we daily find practitioners 
of the healing art, well-versed in the lore of their respective 
systems of treatment ;—European practitioners, Homeo- 
paths, Hakims, and Kavirajes or Vaidyas. But this 


B.M.J., I804, Vol. IT, p. 2248. 
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opportunity is not taken advantage of by scholars. Literary 
contributions on Indian medicine are few and far 
between. 

The Asiatic Society began the English translation in 
]883 ; but during the last thirty years, through various 
causes, not even a section of the book has, as yet been tran- 
slated. And I think that steps should be taken to finish it, 
without delay. The medical science of the Hindus has a 
claim upon the Society. Our worthy President in his 
Annual Address in ]908, remarks: “It must be con- 
ceded with some regret that the Society, in the past, has not 
done quite as much towards the investigation of the history 
and progress of Indian medicine as if has done in other 
directions. By an accident, which is somewhat unfortunate 
and inexplicable, the energies of our members, who have 
devoted themselves to philology and antiquities, have been 
steadily kept away from the history of Indian medicine. 
It is true that more than seventy years ago the Sodiety 
published an accurate edition of the great Sanskrit work 
on Indian Medicine known as the Sué$ruta. It is also 
true that in our own generation attempts were made twice. 
_to publish a reliable English version of the same work, 
but, although the undertaking was begun ‘on each occasion 
by a distinguished scholar, the attempt was unsuccessful 
and no progress worthy of any mention was made.”! 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end of 
the 8th century A.D. It is called “ Kitab-Shawshoon-al- 
Hindi "aud also mentioned as “ Kitab-i-Susrud ” or book 
Sushruta by Ibn Abillsaibial. It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler (l844- 7) and into German, by Vellurs. 
It has. been translated into the modern languages of India ; 





The Hon, Justice Sir Asutosh Mookllopadhàya, Kt.: Annual 
Address, Asiatic Society of Benga), 908. 
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bit strange to say, it has not as yet been translated into 
English. ! 

That an English translation is urgently wanted, can- 
not be doubted. In the First Indian Medical Congress, 
]894, Brig.-Surg.-Lieut.-Col. T. H. Hendley, in his paper 
on the “Indian Systems of Medicine” remarks: “ The 
subject is extremely interesting and our Indian members 
may add much to our knowledge of it by translating the 
best works." | 

The history of the publication of Su$ruta Sarmhità in 
original Sanskrit, it may not be out of place here to remark, 
shows a parallelism of circumstance. It was ordered to be 
printed by the Government of Iudia; but the first volume 
and three-fourths of the second of the Sugruta having been. 
printed, it was left unfinished, and was afterwards 
deseribed as “an accumulation of waste paper” by the 
Government which had originally ordered, and had 
expended vast sums upon, their publication (Dec, I835). 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal came to the rescue ; and 
“with the spirit and zeal which has ever. distinguished it, 
undertook, at their own risk, to complete the abandoned ` 
work, and so'won the applause of the learned societies as 
the first publisher of the original Sugruta Samhité.” This 
edition had been exhausted long before and cannot be 
procured now. 

There are a large number of unpublished manuscripts 


of medical works which deserve publication, not only on 
account of their historical and philological importance, but 





!. The work has recently beon translated and published by Kunja 
Lal Vishagratna, a Kabiraja of Calcutta; but notwithstanding the 
laudable efforts of the translator, the translation has rather been 
free and even the Botanical names of the medicinal plants have not 
been added ; factors which no doubt detract the valne of a translation. 
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also on account of their medical value. Funds should be 
provided from publie sourees and our university should 
publish some of the important works. As an instance, l 
may mention the Bhela Samhità, of which there is only a 
single manuscript ic the Tanjore Library. The book isa 
storehouse of information on the ancient system of medi- 
cine as delivered by the sage Atreya in his lectures to his 
pupils Agnivesa, Bhela and others. The treatise is thus 
older than the celebrated Caraka Samhita in its present 
recension. The history of medicine is a record of observa- 
tions, tnoughts and achievements of a few great minds, 
and their records show the development and growth of 
ideas, beliefs,and doctrines. Steps should be taken to print 
the numerous manuscripts on medical subjects written in 
Sanskrit which exist in the libraries of India. The Sans- 
krit medical literature if published would fil a large 
library. 

We often find quotations from Sanskrit medical texts, 
and of these quotations, it may be said with truth what 
Ogle, in the preface to his excellent translation of 
Aristotle’s work “On the parts of Animals,” says of 
the first of the biologists, that **the works are more often 
quoted than read, and it may be added, much more often 
misquoted than correctly quotéd.” 

The value of a knowledge of modern languages to x 
phvsician had come to be understood, but many think 
that a knowledge of Latin, Greek and Sanskrit is not 
of any direct use to a doctor. I am an advocate for 
an increase in classical elucation, for the ancient 
literature possesses a certain educational value. Its 
cultivation is no bar to high scientific and technical 
studies. There have been many great savants in medicine 
who were also famous writers. The study of the dead 
languages is of the greatest utility in educating the mind, 
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and a sound elementary knowledge of them conduces to the 
proper understanding of the development of medical truths. 

The ancient books in India are written in Sanskrit 
language. As the classical language gradually became a 
dead language, scientific writings and religious compositions 
became in course of time misunderstood. In the address 
to the graduates at the Madras University, ]898, we find 
the following remarks: ‘Those of you who have studied 
the learned shastras of your forefathers must have found 
ample room for opinion, that not only is modern sanitation 
compatible with caste, but that caste itself, although 
allied itself with religious observances, is a magnificent 
and elaborate system of sanitation ...... But in the 
absence of the knowledge of Sanskrit in which these rules 
were conveyed, tradition, which has been the method of 
transmission from generation to generation, has led to no 
little distortion of the original dieta." Sir William Jones 
says: “Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanskrit, which contain 
the names and descriptions of Indian plants and minerals, 
with their uses, discovered by experience in curing dis- 
orders : there is a vast collection of them from the Cheraca, 
which is considered as a work of Siva, to the Róganirūpana 
and the Nidana which are comparatively modern’! For 
the accurate rendering of Sanskrit works on medicine into 
the modern languages an acquaintance with Sanskrit is 
indispensable. 

Rai Bahadur Kanay Lall Dey? in his presidential 
address on * Indian Pharmacology : A Review,’ makes the 
following observations : 

“ It may not be unprofitable to glance for a moment 
at the ancient Sanskrit Materia Medica of a time Jong 








2 Vol, I, p. 358. 
3 Transactions of the first Indian Medical Congress, 894, p. 626, 
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preceding the advent even of Mohammedanism in India, 
over seven centuries ago, I have quite lately found great 
pleasure and no small instruction in a research into the old 
Sanskrit works dealing with the classification of vegetables 
and the utilization of their parts in medicine as practised 
by the physicians of India of the Puranic era some thirteen 
centuries ago. The elaborate directions for the collection 
of drugs and their subsequent. manipulation is, strange as 
it may seem to European minds at least, not by any means 
unworthy of the methods of to-day, and you wil] perhaps 
be as astonished to learn as I was to find that some of the 
mistakes of the most ancient of these Sanskrit writings 
survive in some of the best books treating of the indigenous 
drugs of India at the present time. They show the great 
progress whieh the ancient Hindus had made in the healing 
art. Minute instructions were given on every conceivable 
point, such as the gathering of herbs, preparation of medi- 
eines, ete. Annual plants were to be collected before the 
‘ripening of the seed, biennials in the spring, and perennials 
inthe autumn; twigs were to be of the present year’s 
growth: the roots to be collected in the cold season; the 
leaves in the hot season; and the barks and woods in the 
rains. There were no fewer tban ‘twenty-six forms of 
medicine, including powders, extracts and boluses, decoc- 
tions and infusions in water and milk, syrups, expressions, 
distillations, fermentations, and medicated oils, many of 
them crude enough in their exhibition but wondronsly 
efficacious in the respective ailments, for which they were 
designed: Not, however, until the quickening influence of 
British supremacy had been fully established in India was 
any notable attempt made, of which there is any record, to 
improve or to augment what was already known of the 
medicinal resources of this country. Sir William Jones’ 
:" Botanical Observations on Select Indian Plants," was, 
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one of the earliest contributions in this direction: John 
Fleming’s * Catalogue of Medicinal Plants" (8i0); 
Ainslie’s * Materia Medica of Hindustan” (8738 and 
]826); Roxburgh's “ Flora Indica” in I820, and the labours 
of Wallich, Royle, and later, of Drs. F. J. Mouat and 
F. N. Macnamara and other ardent botanists did much 
towards resolving the chaos in which they found the vast 
mass of material at their disposal into some degree of 
seientifie arrangement. 


The gradual progress of Indian pharmacology, the 
widening and deepening of its influence, and its possibilities 
in contributing to the health and consequent prosperity of 
this vast Empire have been in complete sympathy with the 
gradual development of commerce, medicine, and science 
in this country. Clear of the mythology and superstition 
from which, not unlike the medical science of Europe, it 
evolved, but which lingers still in India, the science has in 
some measure at least demonstrated the marvellously liberal 
provision of curative and remedial agents within the reach 
of the teeming millions of this Empire.” 


The votaries of medicine should while actively pursuing: 
their profession be learned in it and in the broad fields of 
learning other than in their own lines. As members of a 
learned profession, cach of us should have an acquaintance 
with the thoughts and sayings of previous thinkers. It has 
been: remarked in the Suéruta Samhita that knowledge 
of many allied branches of science is highly useful to a 
student of medicine. Susruta says': “Any one who 





अन्यशात्रविषयी पपन्नानाञ्चार्थानामिहोपनिपतितानासार्थवशाकषां afr 
एव वास्यानमनुयोतव्यं RAMS कम्मिन्‌ शास्त्रे शकाः सव्वशास्त्रागामवरोध; कर्तम | 
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तस्माइच्य़त; शास्त्र विज्ञानौयाशिकित्सक: ॥ 
Suéruta Samhita, I. iv. 
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knows only a single science, cannot have true knowledge 
of that science, henee a physician should be well versed in 
many other sciences besides the science of medicine.” 
* When any subject which belongs to other sciences is 
referred to in this treatise, the student should know its 
meaning from the expositions’ by men learned in those 
sciences, for it is impossible in treating any science to 
avoid references to other sciences.” For a series of ages 
—from the time very probably of Hippocrates to the Dark 
or Middle Ages—the tradition always existed that the 
physician should be a man of science trained after .the best 
manner and according to the discipline of the science of 
the age. There are instances of eminent physicians who 
delved into literature and embellished it while engaged in’ 
serious investigations of medical problems Linacre (the 
founder of the College of Physicians), Caius, Locke, Sir 
Thomas Browne (the celebrated author the Religio Medici), 
Rabelais, Galvani, Berzelius are well known names in the 
annals of medicine and cognate sciencés. Brunfels, Fuchs, 
Gesner, Grew, and Linnaeus immortalized themselves by their 
labour in the field to open up botanical glories. Thomas 
Young deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphies, formulated 
the Undulatory Theory of Light and was master of Latin, 
Greek, . Chaldee, Arabie, Syriac, Hebrew, Persian and 
Samaritan. Black, Bell (the inventor of telephone), Gray, 
Owen, Aggasiz, Huxley, Helmholtz are familiar names to 
the students of science. The immortal Harvey, Syden- 
ham (the Father of English medicine), Boerhaave, Haller, 
Mead, Morgagne, Andral, Laennec, and Rush will ever be 
remembered as eminent physicians and scholars. The 
uames of Adams, the renowned translator of Hippocrates 
and Paulus Aegineta; Greenhill, deeply versed in Greek 
and Arabic lore; Boussemaker and Daremberg, the editors 
of Oribasius and other Greek and Latin classics; Littré, 
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the lexicographer and the learned editor of Hippocrates 
will be handed down to posterity as scholars whose names 
are emblazoned on the roll of fame. Simpson, Brodie, 
Brown, Troussean, Malgaigne, Billroth, Sloane (the true 
begetter of the magnificent institution, the British 
Museum), and Holmes will be remembered as brilliant 
lights in their profession and, famed for their intellectual 
cultivation. Some of these men were in the front ranks 
of literary giants. Many members of the medical 
profession have won great fame as poets. Goldsmith, 
Schiller, Keats, and Crabbe became immortal from the 
sweet art of the lyre. Thomas Lodge (the Elizabethan 
dramatist), Akenside, Haller (the great physiologist), Moir 
(‘ Delta’ of Blackwood), Oliver Wendell Holmes (‘the 
autocrat, professor and poet at the breakfast-table’), and 
Thomas Gordon Hake were equally famed in literature and 
art. Fracastorius (the hero of whose Latin poem ** De Morbo 
Gallico,” gave his name to Syphylis), Sir Samuel Garth 
(who sang the wrath of the physiciaus against the apothe- 
caries), Smollet, Armstrong, Erasmus Darwin (author of 
the ‘Loves of the Plants’), Leyden, Aveling, Bridges, 
Weir-Mitehel (the author of The Mother and other 
poems), Conan Doyle (the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
‘the Newton of detectives, Dr. Watson, the hero of his 
detective stories, and Dr. Cullingworth “the Napoleon 
of quacks” in “The Stark Munro Detters”), and 
others will ever be remembered for their attainments in 
poetry and science. Da Costa, in his inaugural address at the 
opening of the Harvard Medical School in ]898, remarks : 
* He (the scholar) was never more needed than now when 
every atom of discovery is heralded as of prodigious impor- 
tance and as sure to influence immediately the laws of the 
universe. . . . Itis the scholar whose knowledge teaches 
him to appreciate correctly the different fads and ‘isms’ 
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which are constantly cropping up and which he recognises 
as old errors with new faces.” Indeed among medical men 
of equal calibre as regards their skill, the physician with 
the widest general culture proves to be the better man. 

In the recent Calcutta University Commission Report 
(I9]7-i9), it is no doubt gratifying to find recommenda- 
tions for the chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
of Medicine for our University. As regards funds for the 
establishment for chair of History of Medicine, the members 
of the Commission have expressed the hope that private 
generosity wil furnish the necessary funds. History of 
Medicine has not been prescribed as a subject in the 
curriculum of studies for the candidates for medical 
degrees of the University. So there is, we are afraid, very 
little chance of the establishment of such a chair atan early 
date. We reproduce here the recommendations from the 
Report of the Commission : 

2). Proposed Chairs of Pharmacology and of the Lhstory 
of Medicine.—W'e recommend further the establishment of 
a chair and laboratory of pharmacology, and of a chair of 
the history of medicine. 

The chair of pharmacology should, we think, be pro- 
vided by the Government in connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College. At the present moment there is a chair 
of materia medica which js held jointly with the chair of 
clinical medicine. It would be suitable in future to relieve 
the professor of clinical medieine of the subject of materia 
medica and to unite that subject with the chair of pharma- 
cology. We think the chair of the history of medicine 
should, if possible, be established by private benevolence 
and should be a university chair attached to the Calcutta 
“Medical College; and the. lectures, or at any rate certain 
courses, should be open to the general public. We have 
im Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs l9-20, explained the 
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procedure which we regard as suitable for the selection 
of ocenpants of university chairs tenable at a particular 
college, and we think this method should be used in con- 
nexion with the chair of the history of medicine, 


22. Use of the ubove-named chairs for investigations in 
connexion with the Ayurvedic and Unani systens.—The 
chairs of pharmacology and of the history of medicine are 
desirable on general ground; but they are also desirable 
because it is in connexion with their teaching that effect 
should be given to the demand, fully justified, that the 
ancient systems of Indian medieine should receive attention 
by the University of Calcutta.: 


23. The University cannol train students in the Ayur- 
vedic and Unani systems.—It is clearly impossible that 
we should ask the University to undertake to train students 
on systems which ignore what has been done in science 
and medicine for centuries, although they have preserved 
valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankaran Nair, the Member 
for Edueation, pointed out in a speech of March 24th, 
]9]8, at the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College at Delhi, 
the study of modern sciences is indispensable for medicine. 

24. His Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same 
note in a speech recently delivered at the opening of an 
Ayurvedic hospital in the Cochin State.? 

“ Medicine," he said, “ whether it be called Ayurvedic, Unani or 
western, must follow the same methods and the same aims and submit to 
the same tests; . . . . any system of medicine must be correlated with 
every advance iu the allied sciences such as chemistry and physiology.” 

Lord Pentland further pointed out the necessity for 
examining and standardising the drugs used in the indi- 
genous systems. 
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25. There is an obvious and promising desire at the 
present moment among the numerous adherents of these 
systems for closer touch with modern scientifie methods, 
In time no doubt they will be able to make available for 
the practitioners of western medicine the traditional know- 
ledge which is of real value; and will reject, as western 
medicine eontinually rejeets, those theories which are mere 
survivals, and cannot stand the test of experience. The 
distinction between Indian and western ‘systems’ of 
medicine will then disappear. 

26. Chair of Pharmacology and Materia Medica.—Al- 
though pharmacology figures as a subject of the university 
curriculum there is no professor of pharmacology in Calcutta, 
nor we believe, elsewhere in India. It is only right 
however to point out that pharmacological investigations 
of the first importance, on emetin and other substances, 
‘have been carried out in the pathological department by 
Sir Leonard Rogers. Bit the subject is one which should 
be provided with a separate department, similar to the 
departments in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other 
universities, and in such a department it would be fitting 
that a systematic investigation should be undertaken of 
the drugs used in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems, as 
well as of the other drugs furnished by the immense variety 
of the natural products of India. As pointed out in 
paragraph 2], we think that the subject of materia medica 
should be detached from the cbair of clinical medicine and 
should be dealt with by the professor of pharmacology. 

97. Chair of the History of Medieine—The chair of 
the history of medicine of which we propose the establish. 
ment should deal not only with the history of. medicine 
in India, but with the history of medicine generally, and 
we think it essential that it should be held by a qualified 
medical man. It is only in the light of modern medicine 
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that ancient systems of medicine can be judged in their 
true perspective and relationships. The subject is one of 
Importance nof only for medicine but for the history of 
science and civilisation generally. In a number of Euro- 
pean universities, notably the University of Paris, there 
is a chair of the history of medicine; and there isa growing 
sense of the necessity, in these days of specialisation, of 
establishing teaching which shall give to the specialist a 
wider view of his subject. Sir William Osler, the Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, has 
drawn attention to this aspect of the matter in his interest- 
ing preface to the recently published Studies in the History 
and Method. of Science, edited by Dr. Charles Singer,! 
which deals largely with the history of medicine. We hope 
that private generosity may furnish at an early date the 
funds for the establishment of such a chair as we suggest. 

The question may be asked: What is the importance 
of the study of the history of medicine? Let us consider 
the advantages of such a study in detail, 


I. Ferdinand Hoefer in the Introduction to his valuable 
History of Chemistry says: “ I have always thought that 
the best method of pupularisiug seientifie studies, generally 
so little attractive, consists in presentiug as in a panorama, 
the different phases a science has passed through from its 
origin to its present condition.” “ History,” says Gibbon, 
* is indeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind.” In general history, the 
scholars try to unravel the factors which led to the downfall 
of ancient empires such as those of the Greeks, Romans, 
Hindus, Arabs and Moguls, they take delight in tracing 
such downfalls to errors and mistakes of cruel tyrants; but 
in the history of sciences, mistaken theories and erroneous 


४ Published by the Clarendon Press, 927. 
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facts are thought unworthy of their scholarly instincts. 
But errors of king, and false theories of scientists are 
equally important for the progress of the world in right 
direction. “No science nor, indeed, any single form of 
knowledge can be properly appreciated apart from the 
records of its evolution ; and it is as important to be 
acquainted with the errors and misleading theories which 
have prevailed in regard to it, as with the steps by which 
real progress has been made” (Wotton). Fuller remarks! : 
“¢ History maketh a young man to be old without 
either wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities or incon- 
veniences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past 
present, but enableth one to make a rational conjecture of 
things to come. For this world affordeth no new accidents, 
but in the same sense wherein we call it a new moon, which 
is the old one in another shape ; and yet no other than that 
hath been formerly. Old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances.” Moore? 
says: ‘ The study of history is most worth pursuing when 
the consideration of the past can be made useful to us in the 
present. The lesson, “Ars longa, vita brevis,” is plain enough 
wherever we contemplate the attempts of men to learn and: 
to teach medicine. Further than this, we may learn that 
only those subjects become really valuable to the student, 
in which he has sought out things for himself, so that his 
knowledge does not rest on the dicta of a teacher. 

“ Last, we may conclude that medicine in itself, with its 
essential preliminary, anatomy, contains sufficient oppor- 
tunities of training in every form of observation and of 
logical deduction from what is observed, and that, for the 





! B. M. J, 2902. 
? Norman Moore: Fitz-Patrick Lectures: Medicine in the British 
Isles, pp. 82-83. 
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rest, a mind which has been opened by a sound literary 
education is that best adapted to follow the lifelong study 
of medicine which is the duty of every physician. These 
are the conclusions to which I have been led by a study 
of the history of the education of physicians in London 
from the time of John Mirfeld to that of Edward Browne, 
from the Middle Ages to the time when the methods of 
study which we now follow began to be used.” The 
history of any science is always worthy of study and 
attention. In medical science, the students often overlook 
and loose sight of the patient labours of the early workers, 
many of whom laid the foundation of discoveries that have 
since proved of inestimable value to the civilised world. 
Many of the empirical methods of modern times may be 
traced a long way back, Allchin, in his Harveian Oration, 
]903, remarks that “it is easy from our present standpoint 
to overlook the help that the advances made by these workers 
(Gilbert, Glisson, Willis, Young, Sydenham, Heberden, 
Hunter, Prout, Bright, Watson, Parker, Jenner, Harvey, 
Gull, Clark, and Reynolds) contributed to the general 
progress ; nor are those suggestions which proved to be 
erroneous altogether to be disregarded, since in their 
refutation the right way often became manifest.” The 
mediciner, even in ancient times, is advised to be 
* skilled in the judgment and science of the wise and 
skilful physicians who have preceded him," ! “Professor 
Hamilton said that even in medicine, history repeats itself. 
The pathology of our forefathers was called ‘humoral patho- 
logy.’ It was supposed to have received its death blow by 
‘Cellular pathology.’ Recent discoveries would seem to 
point to a revival of the humoral pathology of the past. 
The more we became acquainted with diseased processes, 
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the more we are convinced that no one system, however 
plausible, would explain the whole of them." t 

The object, of the historical study of medicine is to 
describe the process by which the principles of medical 
science have been wrought out in the history of the world 
from prehistoric times till the present day. Many ancient 
and modern scholars have worked in this wide sphere. 

“ A system cannot be thoroughly comprehended until 
we know all the consequences which have actually fullowed, 
and which it is the business of history to trace from it in 
the application of principles.”? The student of medical 
history must make himself intimately acquainted with 
general history and trace the influerce which the science of 
medicine has exerted in the historical development of the. 
civilized nations. 

I reproduce here a letter addressed to the editor of the 
British Medical Journal in 886, The letter speaks for 
itself and its suggestion may be availed of with profit, in 
preseribing subjects of examination for medical degrees. 


Hisrogy or MEDICINE AS A BRANCH OF 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION.’ 


Six,—May I suggest, while the scheme for granting 
madieal degrees for London students is still under con- 
sideration, that a very suitable item in the requirements 
for a title which should be something more ‘than a mere 
licenee to practise, would be an acquaintance on the part 
of candidates with the history and progress of medicine. 

' One is not disposed to deny that a man may be perfectly 
capable of opening an abscess or expressing a placenta, 
IIIT डब डेड आयाखयआयििवााााा्त॒ब॒॒बुबबुब॒॒ाााकबबब॒ब॒ब॒ब॒ब्ब॒बब॒श॒ब॒॒ुब॒ज॒ाबुशवागाानुगवशऑशतुबुब॒ब॒॒॒॒॒॒॒॒ावा॒ब् 
छे. M. J. 898, Vol, IT, p. 422. 
* Hern: History of Jurisprudence, p. 60, 866. 
3 B. .J, Vol. IT, p. 893, I886, 
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without knowing anything of the theories of the ‘medical 
schools, or the vagaries of bloodletters and water-doctors ; 
but it is certainly to be desired that a man who aspires 
to the higher ranks of the profession should be conversant 
with, at any rate, the more sailient facts which have 
advanced or retarded the progress of medicine in the past. 

Such knowledge is not by any means without its value. 
History repeats itself; and one of the surest methods of 
avoiding error in the present and in the future is to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the mistakes of those who 
have preceded us on the dificult and uncertain path of 
progress and research. 


The subject is one which might well form part of the 
classical education to be exacted from future aspirants. 
At present beyond a vague notion of a gentleman called 
Hippocrates, and of another called Galen, most medical 
men know little, and would be sorely plagued if a patient 
more than usually erudite ventured to allude to the 
subject—TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 


ALFRED S. 9055. 


There is no doubt that nowadays the history of medicine 
has become more attractive. The University of London 
had lately added the history of medicine to the subjects of 
examination for the M. D. degree. A chair of the history 
of medicine had been founded in the University of 
Rostoek. 


II. “For the student the educational aspect is of 
incaleulable value, since medicine is best taught from the 
evolutionary standpoint. Whata help itis to give early 
in his career a clear view of the steps by which our present 
knowledge has been reached! And yet in the present 
crowded state of the curriculum, it seems very undesirable 
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to make the history of medicine a compulsory subject. 
An attractive course will catch the good meu and do them 
good, but much more valuable is to train the mind of the 
student to look at things from the historical standpoint " 
(Osler), The graduates in medicine, surgery and midwifery 
embark on their professional career without any appre- 
ciation of the history of the subject. 

Students of our universities know little of medical 
history. They speak of facies Hinpocratica but they are 
ignorant about the works of the renowned Father of 
Medicine. His works are more 000७ quoted and talked 
about than read ; indeed many practical surgeons are not 
ashamed to own themselves ignorant of the traditional 
knowledge of the Áselepiad: as crystallised by Hippocrates. 
They do not know that Colchicum is named after Media 
of Colehis, that Sertuner adopted the term ** Morphinum " 
from ** Morphieus," the son of the god of sleep (Somnum), 
that Achelia Mitford plant was discovered by Achilles, that 
the use of Acetum Seilhe and Anhiseed we owe to Pytha- 
goras, and of hellebore and iron to Melampus. To them, 
such terms as Atropa Belladonna, Centaury, ete., are words 
without meaning. They never think of the stories that 
gave birth to such words. They are ignorant of the facts 
that Themison first distinguished rheumatism from gout, 
Menacretes invented the diachylan powder, Avicenna 
invented the method of silvering and gilding pills, Oribasius 
popularised the necklace method of treatment and Sir 
Theodore Mayerne introduced calomel and blackwash in 
medical practice, though the former is alleged to have 
been known in India many centuries before it became known 
in Europe. They do not know how much the present 
system of medicine owes to the Arabs, and the indebted- 
ness of the latter to the Greeks and Hindu systems of 
treatment. They scarcely know the names of Geber, 
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Rhases, Avicenna, Paulus, Celsus, and Vagbhata. They 
know little of Goulard, Glauber, Scheele, Sydenham and 
others. ‘They will be astonished to learn that the first 
London Pharmacopwia adopted nearly half the Formulary 
of Mesue. They do not know the history of temple 
sleep, the origin of royal touch, cramps of rings, and the 
abracadabra mystery. Of the influence of ladies in the 
names of drugs, there are interesting accounts. Myrrh is 
named after Myrrha, the daughter of Cynirus, King of 
Cyprus ; Mint is after Mentha; Nepenthes was the drug 
Helen mixed for Telemachus in a ‘ mirth inspiring bowl’ ; 
Atropa Belladonna—so called from Atropa, the eldest 
sister of the Fates, who cut the thread of life, and from 
Belladonna---so called from the Spanish ladies who made. 
use of the plant to dilate the pupils of their brilliant black 
eyes ; Colchicum from the inhuman Medea of Colchis ; 
Cinchona is named after the wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
the fourth Count of Chinchon ; and the otto or atar is named 
by the famous Nur Jahan, who on the occasion of her mar- 
riage with Emperor Jahangir, observed and collected the 
scum on the surface of rose water in a canal in the garden 
of the palace and named it Atar-Jahangiri. To Cleopatra 
is ascribed a few prescriptions, and two writings, one of 
which Diseases of Women has survived. The knowledge of 
these facts would not of course relieve the suffering huma- 
nity, but surely they add some amusement and interest to 
the study of materia medica by students. Celsus has pre- 
served some of the sayings of the empirics: “ Diseases are 
not cured by talk but by drugs” ; “ The important question 
is not what causes disease but what dispels it”; but surely 
we live in a better age, and the etiology of diseases and 
history of drugs must be learnt by a scientific physician. 

८ Medicine preserves, in its terms and names, much that 
earries us baek beyond its written history to the days of 
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mythology, and we still see foot-prints in our phraseology 
enabling us to trace the growth of our calling through 
fetichism, miracle cure, and astrology, to a more rational 
system. We, for instance, find the names of the Olympic 
gods preserved and variously applied through medicine. 
Saturning poisoning reminds us of Saturn, and ammonia 
recalls Jupiter Ammon. We almost daily handle vulcan- 
ized rubber instruments, while Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods, now serves us. The word Hygiene is a monu- 
ment more enduring than brass to Hygiea, the daughter 
of Esculapius, the god of medicine. The tendo-achilles 
recalls the hero of Homer’s Iliad, and also the delusion of 
ancient surgeons, that wounds here were fatal. Lunacy 
comes to commemorate the fact that our ancestors believed 
the lunatic’s brain had been acted on, and that his mind 
was controlled by the moon. The word artery antedates 
Harvey, and tells of a time when these vessels were sup- 
posed to carry air, and not blood, while the ever-present 
calomel, derived from Greek words meaning a good or 
beautiful black, tells of a time when calomel was æthiop’s 
mineral, or hydrargyrus cum sulphure, and not the white 
chloride of to-day. So names live after the reason for 
them is forgotten. 

Tn such terms as obstinate, persistent, malignant, or 
when we say. a disease attacks, invades or manifests itself, 
we use terms which once carried the idea that disease was 
an entity, endowed with certain passions and vindictive 
purposes, and that the doctor’s province was to take the 
patient's side in the deadly strife ' 

It seems curious that while the study of history of 
other branches .of learning are thought essential for the 
liberal education of the young aspirants to fame in their 


! Dickinson: Delusions in Medicine. Annual Address delivered 
before the Medical Society of Virginia, 902. 
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respective callings, medicine. is the only subject, the histo- 
rical aspect of which is equally neglected by the professors 
and students alike. “No student in divinity considers 
his equipment complete without a course of Church his- 
tory; no student of law who aspires to the higher grades 
of the profession denies himself a survey, at the hands of a 
competent lecturer, of the successive phases through which 
the conception of right and its practical applications have 
passed. Medicine alone among the sister professions 
permits its votaries to leave its hall without that study 
of its past which “intelligent curiosity " alone would of 
itself seem to impose 22 at once a pleasure and a duty.” ! 
III. The knowledge of the history of medicine is ex- 
ceedingly useful for those who like to carry out researeh 
work in some departments of the science. “To take 
stock,” says Mr. Knaggs,? “as it were, from time to 
time of what has happened in days gone by is not without 
its help in enabling us to estimate truly and direet the 
progress in the present, and it even has its bearing upon 
the prospects of the future. It is not wise in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, be it history, science, art, or any other, 
to confine one’s attention simply to the present; we should 
seek to draw wisdom from our stores of the past to influ- 
ence our actions in the present, and our judgments for the 
future.” One must know the amount of progress achieved 
in a field of enquiry by scholars, before he ean attempt 
any serious investigation on the subject. Without such 
knowledge, much of his labour might be misspent on 
questions already solved by others in the field. Asan 
instance I quote here the words of Professor Bier: “ It is 
well known that the cupping-glass is amongst the oldest 
therapeutic remedies. But when I lately—though, alas! 





3 Lancet, Vol. II, Sept. 7, p. 654, 4898, 
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much too late—looked up its literature, I was not a little 
astonished to learn how extensively and  variably this 
venerable instrument has been used by all peoples of the 
world, by the lowest primitive and highest civilized nations; 
its history extends to our day. If I had studied the 
literature at the right time, we could have saved much 
labour, for Ilearned that numerous diffieulties—to over- 
come which, we had much trouble—had been solved long 
ago. I furthermore learned that the idea of sucking out 
pus with the cupping-glass, which I believed was 
originated by me, had been in use in olden times, and 
in certain instances has been practised repeatedly."! 
The German historian Karl Sprengel justly points out 
that many remedies re-discovered in modern times 
were referred to by Dioscorides. Among these are 
the application of wool-fat to wounds, external applications 
of castor oil, male fern against tape worms, elm bark for 
eruptions, horehound in‘ phthisis, and lae for ulcers, 
Bottini (887-908) anticipated Lister by publishing a 
work on the use of carbolic acid in surgical operations ; 
and he was one of the first to recognise the rôle played by 
parasitic organisms in the etiology of pathological condi- 
tions. Servetus and others seem to have anticipated the 
immortal Harvey in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, althovgh without apparently realising its importance 
or significance. 

Belloste (L654-]730) * was one of those writers whom 
Verneuil called the minor prophets of surgery. That dis- 
tinguished surgeon said that if one had the enriosity to look 
into forgotten old books, it would be found that the 
majority of important diseoveries, the fruits of whieh we 
now enjoy, belong not to the ceiebrities of the profession, 
but to men of whom the world knew little while they lived, 


3 Bier's Hyperæmia, Translated by Blech. I909, pp. 79-80, 
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who worked far away from the great centres of intellectual 
activity, and who never wore the professorial purple. 
In Belloste’s day the practice in dealing with wounds was 
to keep them widely open with tents so that discharges 
might escape and remedies might be applied to every nook 
and cranny in their depths. Where suppuration was 
profuse the dressing was changed every day, sometimes 
twice a day, to the grievous distress of the patient. 
Belloste strongly denounces these ''eruel methods,” and 
teaches that wounds should be dressed “ gently, quickly 
and seldom.” He observed that the admission of air 
to wounds had a bad effect; this he explained by the fact 
that the atmosphere was full of very subtile particles or 
atoms which he suggested might produce “ very dangerous 
corruptions, when they attach and agglutinate themselves 
to sensitive parts.” “ Evidently,” he says, “ the ‘ corpuscles 
of the air in hospitals are more charged with subtile 
and caustic particles than that of other places; and 
owing to them, unless great care is taken, wounds become 
chancrous, putrid, and often fistulous and incurable. 
Hospitals long retained the foul smell engendered by 
patients. The cause of this, in Belloste's opinion, could 
be ncthing else than the “impure atoms" which adhered 
to the walls, and which obliged those who wished to live 
in the same place to cover them with plaster or chalk 
for the purpose of preserving themselves from the infection 
that might arise from their “ morbifie ferments.” If, he 
argues, these atoms have suflicient tenacity, consistence, 
and fermentative virtue to attach themselves to a hard, 
even body, such as a wall, and to remain there several 
months withont losing their foul smell or their disposition 
to erode and putrefy, what will they not do in exposed 
wounds, where the fibres are always moist, glutinous, 
delicate, and without support? With the substitution of 
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the word “germ " for “ atom,” these passages seem to show 
that Belloste’s prophetic soul dreamed dimly indeed and 
vaguely of things to come."! 

A eurious illustration is supplied by Dr. James Johnson 
in the narrative of his visit to Pompeii: “The Dilator or 
Speculum, for which Mr. Weiss of the Strand obtained so 
much repute a few years ago has its exact prototype in 
the Bourbon Museum at Naples. The coincidence in such 
an ingenious contrivance would be absolutely miraculous ; 
but unfortunately there is a key to the similitude, which 
destroys the charm of astonishment. A crafty Frenchman 
imitated from memory, and with some awkward devia- 
tions, the Pompeian Speculum, and passed it off as his own. 
Weiss improved upon the Frenchman, and hit upon the 
exact construction of the original! Many modern dis- 
eoveries may probably have originated in the same way.” ® 
The instrument commonly known as Hey’s saw was first 
invented by Avieenna, and Civial was antieipated by 
Ammonius, a lay lithotomist, who employed an instrument 
for breaking stones in the bladder, in the time of Hippo- 
erates. 

‘ In the Papyrus Ebers, which is a copy of an Egyptian 
medical compilation already old in the time of Moses, 
there is mention of polyuria, and it is hard to conceive 
that such a marked departure from health could at any 
time have escaped observation; yet no notice of it is to be 
found in Greek writings earlier than those of Aretaeus of 
Cappodocia (cirea A. D. 50), who is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Galen, and was probably also a 
Roman physician. His deseription, like that of the un- 
known Egyptian priest, or that of Galen, who wrote at 
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length upon the disease, lays stress only on the polyuria 
and thirst. -The important point that the urine contains 
sugar appears to have escaped the notice of ail early 
European writers; nevertheless, if we trust some passages 
of the Ayur Veda (circa A. D. 500?—500 B.C., see my 
“ Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,” Vol. I, Introduc- 
tion) it was known at that time to the Hindus. Ina 
Cingalese writing of the fifteenth century diabetes is un- 
doubtedly referred to as “ Madu mehe” or “ honey urine,” 
so that in this respect European knowledge lagged sadly 
behind ; for it was not until }679 that our countryman 
Willis mentioned that the urine of diabetes has a sweet 
taste. A century later Dobson of Liverpool demonstrated 
the presence of sugar.’! 

IV. “As a study, the ‘history of that branch of 
science which has to do with healing has peculiar atbrae- 
tions. With foundations in anthropology medicine has 
close affiliations with most of the theologies, many of the 
philosophies, and with the pseudo-sciences of alchemy and 
astrology. To trace its gradual evolution, to study the rela- 
tions which it has borne to the intellectual movements at 
different periods, is the work of scholars trained in the modern 
methods of research” (Osler), The study of anthropology 
and medieine presents us with many interesting problems. 
The liability of the different races of men who differ in 
colour of their skin, to diseases, in a varying degree, can 
only be uoderstood from a study of the geographical 
distribution of diseases among the races of the world and 
of the history of the many epidemics that overran the 
face of the earth in the past ages. Ainhum, goundou, 
sleeping sickness and the filarial affections are confined 
mainly to the Negro race, but they are insusceptible to 
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yellow fever, malaria and piles. West-Indians and Africans 
are however susceptible to yellow fever when they return to 
their countries from a long residence in temperate climates. 
But in general, they are at all times less liable to violent 
attacks than Europeans or North Indians. The Negroes 
are exempt from piles and from varicose veins, and 
comparatively immune from cancer and sypbilis ; they are 
generally free from gout, the desease of the civilised 
man. The Dutch are prone to mesoblastic aud chiefly 
vascular degenerations ; and we find the neurotic tendencies 
of disease as a whole among the French race. ‘These facts 
can only be verified by the study of the geographieal 
history of the diseases. Clemow says: * A study of 
medical geography is not complete—and may indeed be 
misleading—unless supplemented by a study of medical 
history. Hardly any disease has a permanent geographical 
distribution. Even those diseases which are practically 
ubiquitous vary from time to time in their virulence and 
in the number of their victims. But it is particularly in 
the large class of ‘ epidemic’ disorders that a study of their 
history becomes of the greatest interest and value."! 

The knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs 
and roots in the treatment of the sick, the surgical treat- 
ment of wounds and the corrections of dislocations or 
fractures of bones can be traced even amongst primitive 
nations,—and we can learn the instruetive beginnings of 
the science of medicine. 

The study of the history of diseases is an important 
part of a survey of the present condition of the world. 
It should be compared with a careful estimate of the past. 
From scanty materials, the historian is required to recon- 
struct the earlier ages of human history and to trace the 
! Albutt’s “amined Meda eee. ^ 5 
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development of medical science of to-day. The student of 
history who studies the racial peculiarities of diseases, the 
true origin of epidemics, the influence of heredity, and the 
natural classification of the morbid conditions, must be skilled 
men in 8 very important aspect of medical seience which 
has not as yet received the consideration it deserves—the 
history and geography of diseases. The importance of the 
subject should be thoroughly realised especially in England, 
by virtue of her worldwide dominions. If there be any nation 
on earth, to which the subject of history of medicine should 
be peculiarly its own, it is the English who have the best 
opportunities of supplying the data required for the purpose. 
Sir George Campbell, one of the late Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, observed with pride, but without the least 
exaggeration, at the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in ]886, “in our vast empire 
we have every race and every shade, every stage of progress, 
from the lowest to the highest, every institution and every 
method of living. As rulers, as explorers, as merchants, 
as employers of labour, as colonists, we come into the 
nearest contact with almost every people and every tribe on 
the face of the earth, we are indeed a people who, if we 
make but the most moderate use of our opportunities, may 
bring together such a mass of knowledge as to leave 
nothing wanting.” India as a part of the British Empire 
has peculiar advantages for the study of the growth of the 
medical science. “ India is in some sepse an epitome of the 
world," and Beügal may be said to be an epitome of 
India. 

V. The study of history of medicine is “a useful 
pastime for the leisure moments of busy men who take 
an interest in the history of the profession local or general. 
Both in England and ‘the United States this has tended 
more towards the biographical side of medical history, 
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and many valuable monographs have been published.” 
Who would not sympathise with the sorrows of Dr, 
Morton whom Lecky declares in his History of European 
Moral to have done more for the real happiness of man- 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
Mill,—the inventor and revealer of anzsthetic inbalation, 
and who passed the later years of his life in agricultural 
pursuits, supplying an instance of national ingratitude ! 
His soul rests in peace : 


“ Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy. syrups of the world 
Shall ever medivine these to such sweet sleep.” 


Shakespeare. 


How much Jenner suffered from the incredulity and 
ridicule of, and direct aud determined oppositions from, the 
various members of the profession who stigmatised his 
indovation as “a gross violation of religion, morality, law 
and humanity.” Antiseptic surgery has robbed opera- 
tion of its after-complications, as anesthetics have aver- - 
‘ted and annuled pain of the surgeon’s knife, but it took 
years of patient toil to gradually eliminate fallacies and 
establish and teach the conditions of success. None who 

have not'read Lister’s early contributions, and the litera- 
ture they called into being, can realise the difficulties that 
he had to overcome, in his epoch-making work on Hospi- 
talism and Wound Treatment. The remark of the butler, 
‘who found Simpson lying in bis room apparently uncon- 
scious, “ He'll kill himself yet wi'tha experiments," gives us 
a graphic account of the hardships and perils incurred in 
his endeavour to make the severest surgical operations 
painless. Yet in 839, only seventeen years before this 
great discovery, Velpeau said : “ All research for an agent 
to destroy pain in operation is a mere chimera and unworthy 
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of further considerations.” It is no doubt interesting to 
learn that: such an eminent benefactor of men, as immortal 
Harvey, after his celebrated hook on the “ Circulation 
of the Blood ” came out, * fell mightily in practice ; ‘twas 
believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all 
the physieians were against him." As reereation, busy 
practitioners should study the biographies of the medical 
worthies. It has been said that Professur Osler's recreation 
is bibliography. 

As a relief to the pressure of learning, the doctor should 
turn to literature and the arts, especially to drawing and 
other extra-professional pursuits, From a study of the 
biographies of celebrated medieal men, we may form an 
idea of the different lines adopted by them as their hobby. 
It is a mistake to suppose that medieine is a mere mechani- 
cal training. The training in medicine is a liberal educa- 
tion. It develops 2 man’s powers in whatever directions 
those powers are later te be utilised. 

As a ‘side line,’ physicians have derived personal 
pleasure, and secured benefit to humanity from cultivation 
of fascinating diversions, entirely different from those 
required in their daily vocations. We should remember 
that Apollo was god of healing as well as leader of 
the Muses. Avicenna became the “ Father of Geology ” 
and Liunzus, the “ Father of Modern Botany.” Stenson 
revelled among fossils, Auenbrugger and Boerhaave 
cultivated music; Henle played the violin. Many 
embellished literature. Haden Fridenburg and others 
have distinguished themselves as exponents of etcher’s art. 
William Hunter, Scarpa, Henry Thompson, and Shrady 
found joy in painting pictures. Canon Arnot, like St, Luke, 
entered the ministry. Dr. W. T. Grenfell became cele- 
brated as “ Grenfell of Labradar.” Keats, Goldsmith and 
Bridges became celebrated poets. Lord Elkerston (formerly 
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Dr. Walter Foster), Dr. Jameson (Dr. Jim, the Premier of 
the Dominion of South Africa), Sir George Robertson (the 
hero of Chitral), Dr. George Ernest Morrison (the official 
political adviser of the President of the Chinese Republic), 
Bayol (the Honorary Colonial Governor), Dr. E. R. Taylor 
(the Mayor of Sanfrancisco during the most perilous times) 
celebrated themselves as doctor-politicians. Sir Seymour 
Haden (President of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers), 
and Mr. Henry Tonks (Asst. Professor at the Slade School 
of Fine Art) are instances of doctor artists. Sir Charles 
Wyndham became an acknowledged head of the dramatic 
profession. 

Sir Joseph Hooker (the Director of Kew Gardens) and 
Professor Huxley began their career as naval surgeons 
and became eminent men of science. Dr. Harvey W. Weley 
was the great chemist who denounced the food adulteration 
and the selling of spurious soil fertilisers as a crime. Dr. 
Alexander E. Bell became famous as the inventor of 
Telephone, that is, for the creation by means of the voice of 
undulations in an electric current. Livingstone, Mungo 
Park, Kirk, Rae and Emin Pacha are well-known as 
explorers. Mr. Stephen Paget acted as the Secretary of the 
Research Defence Society and sq did inealeulable good to 
the cause of science. These eminent physicians have 
writ their names large in the history of medicine. Many 
have been enthusiastic photographers, Some have interested 
themselves in collection of prints, microphotographs, books, 
and coins. Many devoted themselves to horticulture, 
floriculture, agriculture and cultivation of plants. Many 
medical men have gone into the breeding of high grade 
dogs. 

VIL A study of the history of a science helps mate- 
rially in the formation of character. When students leave 
their colleges and. hospitals, the young graduates are 
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imbued in their mind with an idea that their education 
is complete. But if they realise the greatness of intelli- 
gence of the worthies of the past and their share in the 
progress of science, the effect would be “to modify their 
estimation of self,” and to “help to encourage that 
modesty of bearing which is ever a noble feature in 
the perfect character of all great and good men.” i 
“I often think we are too apt, in the preoccupation 
of the present, to forget what a great amount of 
work was accomplished by our predecessors and how 
completely, in many instances, they fashioned the pathway 
which has led to many of our modern achievements. 
Only to mention the honoured name of Celsus, we 
find several of the operations described by him are 
still performed, and he has recorded his experience, or 
rather the experiences of his time, with a force and 
precision that never probably have been surpassed. Some 
perhaps may say, “ What have we to do with ancient 
surgery? We are practical men; give us the surgery of 
the present day." But much of the practice of the present 
is founded on the labours of the past, on the thought and 
the toil of those who are no more : 


Vergiss die treuen todten nicht. 


There. is some tendency to displace the leaders of the 
generations who have gone before from the pedestals on 
which the admiration of their contemporaries has placed 
them. The traditions of the past are, I suppose, a part 
of the discipline of the surgical mind.” ? 

* Above all, he will have learnt from the lessons of 
the past the one great truth that, however important a 





3 Knaggs, Lancet, 4898, Vol. IT, p. 7425. 
8 An Address on the Old Surgery and the New. Sir क. 
Mac Cormac, F.R.O.8. ; B.M.J, I888, Vol. TT, p. 865, 
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discovery he may imagine he has made, it behoves him to 
be modest in the face of what has been done before him.” ! 
It is highiy necessary for a physician to practise self- 
control and to be of firm and genial manners. 

The spirit of disdain for the thoughts and beliefs of 
the ancient masters of medical science may deprive the 
future generations from the delight in tracing the growth 
of the science—a subject which may prove of intense 
interest to the medical profession. 

The study of biographies has been used from time 
immemorial as an aid to the formation of character by 
stamping on the minds of students moral impression along 
with interesting ideas. 

[dle pretence of superior success, haughty assumption of 
power of the instruments of precision for diagnosis and 
treatment, foolish confidence in vague statistical reports, 
are unworthy of the graduates of medicine. Be honest and 
straightforward. Then let the future take care of itself. 
It is neither always safe nor desirable to discard our old 
weapons as rusty and futile. Always remember that our 
present position is the outeome of the struggle of the 
different schools or medicine, the dogmatists, the empiries, 
the methodists, the galenists and a hundred other . sects. 
It often happened that one theory was loudly proclaimed 
as excellent, until another just as fallacious had arisen to 
overthrow it. 

‘Tt appears to me," says Adams, “ that, at certain 
periods of ancient times, the standard of professional 
excellenee was such as would not easily be attained at the 
present day, with all our vaunted improvements in know- 
Jedge; and that many of those early masters of our art were 


! Sir Felix Semon: Relations of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology with other Arts and Science, B.M.J., Vol. 47, Sept. 24, ]904, 
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distinguished for varied stores of erudition, an ardent love 
of truth, and an aptitude to detect the fallacies of error, 
such as few of us even now can lay claim to. The Father 
of Medicine held that, to become an eminent physician, it 
was necessary not only to be well acquainted with the 
structure of the human frame, but also to be skilled in logie, 
astronomy, and other sciences (De Aer. Aq., ete.) ; and of 
him it may be truly asserted, that he cultivated the art of 
medicine upon the strict principles of the inductive philo- 
sophy more than two thousand years before the world gave 
Lord Bacon the credit of introducing this method of 
philosophising. His devoted admirer and follower, Galen, 
was evidently the very beau ideal of an accomplished 
physician ; skilled in all the sciences of the day, in logic, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and the first philosophy ; to all these 
ornamental branches of knowledge he added a minute 
acquaintance with anatomy and physiology; a practical 
experience with the phenomena of diseases as diversified by 
climate, situation, and the varied modes of life; a singular 
perseverance in collecting facts; and an extraordinary 
ability for generalizing them. The contemporaries of 
Celsus regarded him not only as well acquainted with 
medical literature, but also as .being minutely skilled in 
every elegant and useful science which was known and 
cultivated at that remarkable period. And Rhases, the 
Arabian, requires of him who aspires to eminence in the 
medical profession, that, instead of wasting his earlier years 
in frequenting musical and drinking parties, he should have 
spent them in conning over the valuable records of ancient 
wisdom. “ But the Sciolist,” says he, “ who gives himself 
out for a proficient in the art, while he has scarcely even a 
smattering of learning, will never be deserving of much 
confidence, nor ever attain any great eminence in his 
profession. For it can never be that any individual, to 
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whatever age he may reach, should be able to comprehend 
inhis. mind a subject so vast and diffuse, except by 
treading upon the footsteps of the ancients; since the 
boundaries of the science far exceed the narrow limits of 
the life of man, as is the case with most of the liberal arts 
as well as with medicine. The number of authors is not 
small by whose labours the art has attained its present 
growth ; and yet one may hope to master the monuments 
of their industry within the space of a few years. Let us 
suppose that, in the course of a thousand years, a thousand 
authors had made improvements in the profession; and 
then a person who has diligently studied their works may 
improve his mind as much in knowledge as if he had 
devoted a thousand years to the study of medieine. But, 
when an acquaintance with former authors is despised, 
What need be expeeted from the efforts of a single person ? 
For, however much he may surpass others in abilities, how 
is it to be supposed that his private stock of knowledge 
should be at ali worthy to compare with the aceumulated 
treasures of antiquity? Ina word, he who has never 
turned over the pages of the ancient physicians, nor has 
formed to his mind a distinct conception of the nature of 
diseases before he enters the chambers of the sick, will find 
that, from ignorance and misapprehension, he will confound 
one complaint with another, for this obvious reason, that 
he has come to his task unprepared and uniustructed.” ! 
We flatter ourselves that we live in a scientific age and 
we are scientific men. We smile at the ineptitude which 
led Harvey’s contemporaries to abuse him and scout 
his discovery, and the Faculté de Médecine de Paris to 
forbid the introduction of his writings on the circulation 
of the blood in the medical schools. We pharisaically 
! Paulus Egineta: Sydenham Society Edition, Editor's Preface, 
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felicitate ourselves that we of the twentieth century are 
blessed with more receptive minds. “Tempora mutantur 
non nos १८४१४७०. It is not so long since that Lister had 
to face a storm of antagonism and abuse, and found himself 
and his followers involved in long and bitter controversy on 
the subject of antiseptic surgery, or that the renowned 
Pasteur was persecuted by the profession, which ultimately 
profited most by his discoveries. 

* Like all really great physicians, 
* Hippocrates was far from shutting his eyes to the history 
of medical art, far from despising, in blind over-estimation 
of his own powers, the work of his predecessors, because it 
may have been faulty. In Ancient Medicine he writes: 
do not say that the old art of healing should be abandoned 
as of no aecount or as though its investigations were 
wrongly conducted; on the contrary, I maintain that its 
way of thinking came so near to truth that one should 
take it more into consideration and wonder at the dis- 
coveries made inspite of so great a lack of knowledge.’ 
These words, which even to-day may be laid to heart, de- 
monstrate, not alone the reverent disposition animating the 
master, but also the motive of that magnanimous action by 
which Hippocratism restored the diseredited art of ancient 
days to its rightful position.” 

“The first deficiency noted by Lord Bacon, in his review 
of medicine," says Russel,? “is ‘the discontinuance of the 
ancient aud serious diligence of Hippocrates, which used to 
set down a narrative of the special cases of lis patients,and 
how they proceeded, and how they were judged by recovery 
or death’3 ‘This, in fact,’ wisely writes Dr. Adams, 


' says Neuberger,! 
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! Neuberger: History of Medicine, Playfair's Translation, p. ]30. 

2 Russel: History of Medicine, p. 55. 

3 Of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning. By Francis, 
Lord Verulam. Edited by B. Montagne, Esq., I935, p. 27]. 
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‘constitutes the great superiority of the ancient savants 
over the modern, that the former possessed a much greater 
talent for apprehending general truths than the latter, who 
confine their attention to particular facts;‘and too much 
neglect the observation of general appearances. I trust no 
one will be offended if I venture to pronounce, regarding 
the present condition of our professional literature, that (to 
borrow an illustration from the logic of Kant) it is alto- 
gether cyclopic—that is to say, it wants the eye of philo- 
sophy ; for although we have learned to examine particular 
objects with greater accuracy than our forefathers did, the 
sphere of our mental vision, so to speak, is more confined 
than theirs, and cannot embrace the same enlarged views 
of general objects.” ! 

Listerism has revolutionised the ancient art of healing 
as regards the method of wound-treatment, but surgeons 
are often dogmatic as to the exact method of dressing a 
wound. Treves and Hutchinson remark? : “ All surgeons 
endeavour to secure that the wound shall be quite 
clean; shall be aseptic; shall not beirritated; shall be 
kept at rest. One surgeon accomplishes these ends 
in one way, another in another, and the results are equal. 
He who considers that his method of dealing with a wound 
is the most perfect will find that his neighbour, who adopts 
very different details, obtains an identical measure of 
success. 

“ New antiseptic agents appear from time to time upon 
the scene. They are persued, are vauuted as perfect, are 
diligently employed, and then nota few of them fade 
away, some very gradually, others with the suddenness of 
the South Sea Bubble.” 





! Adams’ Hippoc., p. 232. 
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“The merely scientifie physician,’ says Dr. Clifford 
Albutt (a celebrated English authority on Medicine), 
“ is apt to be blind to useful manœuvres which rest rather 
upon the accidental than the more permanent qualities of 
things." And he continues—* Prevalent opinions, though 
not formal truths, contain truths, and this the practical 
physician does not fail to perceive ; nor does he forget 
that the observations of any person, however profound, 
being the observations of an individual of brief life and 
limited faculties, need some tampering by traditional lore 
—by the embodied opinions of a vast number of observers 
over a long period of time." 

Let us consider the utility of the study of the Hindu 
system of medicine : 

I. Origin. of Medicine: (v)  Gods.—lhe Ayurveda 
which forms a part of the Vedas is considered to be of 
superhuman origin and to have existed from eternity.! 
Though an Upaveda, the science is considered to be 
co-existent with the “ First Teacher " who is the. primary 
cause of the whole universe. The Ayurveda declares 
Brahma to be the source of all knowledge in medicine 
as in other sciences. Indeed he is said to have composed 
the original Ayurveda in a lakh s/okas or verses. In the 
earlier epochs of the Vedas only universal deities were, 
more or less, in relation with medicine and disease : as the 
A§vins, Rudra and other gods. But later on there were 
deities with definitely medical functions or pest-gods. 

It is from God physician derives his light,—it is on 
Him he calls for succour. The origin and cessation of 
life manifest His power. Without help from God, no 





t सोऽयमायुर्वेः शाश्वतो निहिंश्यतेइनादिलात्‌ खमावसंसिद्लचणलाडा- 
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physician can be successful. Therefore the ancient Hindus 
regarded medical science to be of divine origin. 

Russel says!: “The Divine Founder of our Faith 
appeared not only in the character of a preacher, or 
prophet, but very conspicuously in that of a Healer, or, in 
fact, of a Medical Man,—we use the expression with all 
reverence. One of his apellations, that of Saviour, is 
translated into German, by the word Heiland, or Healer; 
and to the common eye of the time, his work was the 
curing of the sick. Most of the deeds recorded of. Him in 
the Gospels, were instances of the restoration of health or 
life. That this was the impression made upon his contem- 
poraries, appears from the letter, written by King Abargus, 
of Arabia, and translated out of the Syriac language by 
Eusebius.” ? 

(ii) Animals as Lustructors of Medicine-—lIn certain 
eases, the lower animals were the preceptors of men in 
matters of selecting food-stuffs and medicinal drugs. 

This veiw is also found current in other countries. 
Sehmiedeberg thinks that man has imitated the habits 
of animals.in the detection of remedial agents. It is said 
that the successors of Mercury, the father of medicine 
in Egypt, learned the process of venesection from the 
hippopotamus which is said to perform the operation on 
itself by striking the leg against a pointed reed, taking 
eare to direct the stroke against a vein. 

* Heated animals refresh themselves in cold water, 
warm their stiffened limbs in the sun, and destroy irrita- 
ting parasites. Cats and dogs liek their wounds ; dogs eat 
grass to excite vomiting. A dog with a broken bone runs 
on three legs holding the broken one so that ib may set 


! Russel: History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, pp. 7-2. 
2 The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, translated 
from ths Greek by the Rev. C. F. Crusé, A. M., p. 32. 
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without appreciable shortening ; monkeys seek to check 
the flow of blood by application of the paw, and are adept 
in the extraction of foreign bodies, such as thorns......... 
Cases of mutnal help are seen particularly in animals 
living a social life, such as bees and ants, the latter of 


which care for their wounded......... It is related that the 
Egyptian Ibis uses the beak for self-administration 
of enemata ;......... swallows to heal sore eyes, employ 


the juice of celandine; bears to eure stomach disorders, 
leaves of arum ; tortoises use, as antedote to snake-bite, a 
variety of origanum ; stags cure their wounds with leaves of 
dictamnus, ete. In India, where the bitter root of opbior- 
rhiza mungo is esteemed as an antidote to snake-bite, the 
lesser ichneumon is designated by the natives as the 
animal from whom its qualities were learnt." (Neuberger.) 

The story of Polydius who cured Glaucus, scu of 
Minus, King of Crete, from snake-bite, by observing how 
a dead snake was vivified by another, is another example, 
but unfortunately the narrator has forgotten to inform 
us of the vame of the herb. 

Let us consider the medical attainments of animals as 
deseribed by Pliny : * The hippopotamus has even been 
our instructor in one of the operations of medicine. When 
the animal has become too bulky, by continued overfeeding, 
it goes down to the banks of the river, and examines the 
reeds which have been newly cut; as soon as it bas found a 
stump that is very sharp, it presses its body against it, and 
so wounds one of the veins in the thigh; and by the flow 
of blood thus produced, the body, which would otherwise 
have fallen into a morbid state, is relieved; after which, | 
it covers up the wound with mud. 

“ The bird, also, which is called the Ibis, a native of 
the same country of Egypt, has shewn us some things of 
a similar nature. By means of its hooked beak, it laves 
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the body through that part by which it is especially 
necessary for health, that the residuous food should be 
discharged. Nor, indeed, are these the only inventions 
which have been borrowed from animals to prove of use 
to man. The power of the herb dittany, in extracting 
arrows, was first disclosed to us by stags that had been 
struck by that weapon; the weapon being discharged 
on their feeding upon this plant. The same animals, 
too, when they happen to have been wounded by the 
phalangium, a species of spider, or by any insect of a 
similar nature, cure themselves by eating crabs. One 
of the very best remedies for the bite of the serpent, is 
the plant with which lizards treat their wounds when 
injured in fighting with each other. The swallow ‘has 
shown us that the cAelidomia is very serviceable to the 
sight, py the fact of its employing it for the cure of its 
young, when their eyes are affected. The tortoise 
recruits its powers of effectually resisting serpents by 
eating the plant which is known as cuntle bubula; and 
the weasel feeds on rue, when it fights with the serpent 
in pursuit of mice. The Stork cures itself of its diseases, 
with wild marjoram, and the wild boar with ८०४, as also 
by eating crabs, and, more particularly, thosé that have 
been thrown up by the sea. 

“ The snake, when the membrane which covers its 
body, has been contracted by the eold of winter, throws 
it off in the spring, by the aid of the juices of fennel, and 
thus becomes sleek and youthful in appearance. First 
of allit disengages the head, and then it takes no less 
than a day and a night in working itself out, and divest- 
ing itself of the membrane in which it has been enclosed. 
The same animal, too, on finding its sight weakened 
during its winter retreat, anoints and refreshes its eyes 
by: rubbing itself on the plant called fennel, or marathrum ; 
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but, if any of the scales are slow in coming off, it rubs 
itself against the thorns of the juniper. The dragon 
relieves the nausea which affects it in spring, with the 
juices of the lettuce. The barbarous nations go to hunt 
the panther, provided with meat that has been rubbed 
with (2088०, which is a poison. Immediately on eating 
it, compression of the throat overtakes them, from which 
circumstance it is, that the plant has received the name 
of pardalianches ( pard-straugler). he animal, however, 
has found an antidote against this poison in human 
excrements ; besides which, it is so eager to get at 
them, that the shepherds purposely suspend them in a 
vessel, placed so high, that the animal cannot reach 
them, even by leaping, when it endeavours to get at 
them; accordingly, it continues to leap, until it has 
quite exhausted itself, und at least expires: otherwise, 
it is so tenacious of life that it will continue to 
fight, long after its intestines have been dragged out of 
its body. 

* When an elephant has happened to devour a 
chameleon, which is of the same colour with the herbage, 
it counteracts this poison by means of the wild olive. 
Bears, when they have eaten of the fruit of the Mandrake, 
lick up numbers of Ants. The stag counteracts the 
effect of poisonous plants by eating the artichoke, Wood 
pigeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, and partridges, purge 
themselves once a year by eating day leaves ; pigeons, 
turtle-doves, and poultry, with wall petlitory, or hedtine ; 
ducks, geese, and other aquatic birds of a similar nature, 
with the dudrash. The raven, when it has killed a chameleon, 
a contest in which even the conqueror suffers, counteracts 
the poison by means of laurel." ! 


! Pliny: Quoted in Curious Creatures in Zoology. By Ashton. 
Arvt.--Animal Medicine, p. 460, 
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In the Vedas, the medical knowledge is often said to 
be derived from the actions of animals. In the Atharva- 
veda, we find the animals acting as teachers of medicine. 
‘The boar, ichneumon, serpents, eagles, falcons and birds, 
oxen, kine, goats, sheep, and wild animals are mentioned 
as versed in the qualities of medicinal plants (viii, 7, 
28-26). In Av. v. l3. 9, the eared hedgehog is said 
to have disclosed some medicine. In the prayer to the 
remedy for takman (fever) we find: “An eagle f;und 
thee, a wild boar uprooted thee with his snout.” 

II. From the study of Sanskrit medical books we get 
accounts of some obsolete customs, which were unknown 
to any other countries in ancient times, and which are 
diffeult to comprehend in modern ages. 

(i) Pisa-Kanyg or the Poison-girls—It was the 
custom in Ancient India to send poison-girls as presents to 
rival kings, who are said to have met death by their loving 
caresses and embraces. In the Susruta Sarbhita,' the 
physician in attendance on kings are -cautioned against 
such poison-girls who are said to have been sent by 
enemies to murder the reigning princes :— 


विषकण्योगपयोगाइा AUST START: | 
amida सततं amza नराधिपः ॥ 


We find a reference to it in the Devi Purana? where 
men are cautioned against the embraces of the poison-girls. 
न चाबिज्ञातशीलासु aly भोग्यागमः क्वचित्‌ ! 
विषकण्याभय' घोरं पापजं श्रुयते परम ॥ 
In the Mudra Raksasa, we find a similar reference, 


where a rumour is said to have been circulated hy Càuakya, 


| Suaruta Samhitd, V. I. 
* Devi Purana, Ch. IX. 
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to the effect that Ráksasa had the poor Parvataka killed 
through a poisonous maid ! : 


अच तावद्‌ हषलपर्वेतकयोरन्यतरविनाशेनापि चाणकास्थापक्रतंभवतीति बिषकण्यया 
राचसेनाखाकमत्यन्तोपकारि fra’ पवतक इति सञ्चारितो जगति जनापबाद: | 


In the Hitopadesa this story also occurs. It is said 
that the damsel was so venomous that flies alighting on 
her body while in perspiration instantly perished. 

There is evidence that kings in ancient times tried to 
discover antidotes by making experiments with poisons 
upon criminals. Mithradates VI, Eupator (l20—63 B.C.), 
thelearned King of Pontus found out a panacea—the 
famous antidote, Mithradation, for all kinds of poisons. 
By increasing its use, he is said to have immunised himself 
against poison. Similarly these poison-girls habituated 
themselves by increasing their dosage of poison which they 
began to take from their infancy. They rendered them- 
Selves immune to poison but the emanations from their 
bodies became highly poisonous to others. 

In Aristotle's “ Seeretum  Seeretorum,"? we find a 
curious reference to this practice of Indian kings—namely 
the murder of their rivals by means of maids with a 
poisonous body, whose contact is said to have proved 
fatal: “ Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of the 
body, but if need be, only to one whom thou hast tried 
and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. For 
thou art like a trust in their bands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced; and when it is 
possible for thee to have ten physicians, do so; do not 


! Mudra Rakgasa, Ch. I. 
* Aristotlo's Secretum Secre orum, Book II, para. 35.—Translated 
by Mr. Gaster in J. R. A. 8. p. 727. 
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follow any prescription, unless they have all come together 
and are of one accord. And let no medicite be prepared 
for thee except in the presence of them all, and joined 
with them one of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows 
the properties of drugs, their combination and proportions. 
Remember what happened when the King of India sent 
the rich gifts and among them that beautiful maiden 
whom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature 
ofa snake, and had I not perceived it because of my fear, 
for I feared the clever men of those countries and their 
eraft, and had I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee.” Lord Bacon also remarks! : 
“And there is an old tradition of a maiden that was fed 
with napellus; which is counted the strongest poison of 
al] vegetables, which with use did not hurt the maid, but 
poisoned some that had earnal company with her." 

(ii) Stka-doga.—The Ayurvedic system of medicine 
which consists of eight divisions, has a section on Vajikarana. 
It treats of the science of promoting the virile power, and 
notices many customs which, fortunately for the world, 
liave ceased to exist. It is said that the people had recourse 
to many obscene practices to fatten and strengthen the 
organs of copulation. One of these methods, according to 
Vatsyayana, was the application of Saka, an unknown kind 
of poisonous water animal, to the penis to increase its size 
and strength. As the result of this immoral practice, the 
organ became the seat of many pathological malformations 
and it fell to the lot of the surgeons to treat such cases. They 
describe no less than eighteen kinds of morbid phenomena, 

some of which are said to be not amenable to treatment. 


The disease Impotency seems to have been known 


Natural History, Ch. V, 499, Vol, II, p. 39. 
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in the Vedie times, for in the Rv. (i. ]6. ]3; 7, 24; 
vi. 62. 7 ; x. 89. 7; 65. 72) Vadhrimati (if. having an 
impotent man as a husband) seems to be the name of 
a woman who owed the restoration of her husband's 
virility to the ASvins, and obtained a son, Hiranyahasta, 
The word is, however, possibly only descriptive. The 
hymn Av. iv. 4 is a charm to promote virility. The plant 
dug up for Varuna, shall make him full of lusty strength. 
It will stiffen the pasas as a bow. The strength of the 
horse, the mule, the goat and the ram shall come to him 
(Av. iv. 4. 8). 


The use of aphrodisiacs to promote virility in man isa 
special feature of Ayurvedic medicine ; and this practice 
seems to have been known from time immemorial in India. 
The plant used is called kupikacchu (macuma pruriens) 
the cowitch. Its seeds are described as powerful aphro- 
disiae. This plant is dug up by Gandharvas for Varuna. 
The plant makes the organ so very full of lusty strength, 
that when excited, the patient will exhale heat. It 
infuses lusty foree into men. It stiffens the pasas as 
a bowstring upon the bow. 


The praetice of applications of various substances fo 
give tone to the organs of copulation was in vogue in 
many countries in ancient times, and still prevails in 
eertain lands, as willbe known from the study of the 
“¢ Pathologiea Sexualis." 

(iii) Temple-sleepy—In ancient times, the temples of 
gods offered asylums for patients suffering from diseases, 
as in the present time, in India, when patients suffer from 
incurable maladies, they often go to some celebrated temples 
to get their diseases cured by divine aid. These temples 
offered suitable opportunities of examining patients, of 
watching the results of methods of cures, of studying the 
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effects of remedial agents, and of gaining experience by 
the temple-archives, wherein were written the histories of 
diseases. Such temples existed in Greece and her colonies : 
at Cyrene, Crotona, Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos where the 
Aselipiads or the temple physicians practised their profession 
with renown in the earliest times. At Pergamus, a town 
in Asia Minor, the birth-place of Galen, there was a cele- 
brated temple of Asculapius. Hippocrates belonged to 
the temple of Cos, and Dhanvantan taught surgery at 
Kàfi. It is from this similarity of names of their birth- 
places, and from striking resemblances of the Ayurveda 
and the Greek Medicine, Haas propounded thetheory that 
Dhanvantari was an adaptation of Hippocrates, and Kast 
of Cos. 

* The apotheosis of Asclepius came later, and many 
temples were raised to him. We have record of 
about one hundred; those best known to us by their 
surviving relies were in Cos, Pergamum, and Epidaurus. 
Recent excavations in Cos have brought to light remains 
of an Asclepian temple with cells, the base of a statue, 
and the foundations of a well-house. If 'Trieea was the 
most ancient of the medical temples, Epidaurus was the 
largest, and the mother of many sueh health-resorts in 
Greek lands. ‘These Asclepieia, whither, as to hospitals 
or spas, the siek were gathered together, were situated 
in places of fine air, pure water, and exhilarating scenery. 
In or near some of them were medicinal springs. There, 
besides religious rites, other physical and moral influences 
—such as the drama, games, social amusements, diet and 
training, and perhaps, a few drugs—were brought to 
bear upon the sick in mind or body, as they are to-day at 
Homburg or Aix-des-Bains. At such resorts the effects 
of “Airs, waters, and places” and of regimen, as well as 
those of mental exaltation, diversion, or repose, were 
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keenly observed by the positive Greek mind, and the 
results of these more natural methods quickly distinguished 
from those of priestly ritual. ‘Thus medicine found its 
place as a branch of natural knowledge, a place which, 
after Galen, the last of the great Greek physicians, it lost 
again till the coming of Vesalius and Harvey.” ? 

“ Of the part taken by priests in the cure of disease 
we know little precisely, but much may be supposed. By 
pomp, splendour and ancient enchantments the senses 
were captured, and the springs of nervous energy un- 
sealed ; soreeries and impostures, which are apt to find 
their way into all great rituals, entered more or less into 
their system. And of such inspirations and suggestions 
the physicians may have availed themselves, directly or 
indirectly ; it is alleged that mesmerism was a potent 
means in the hands of the priesthood. ‘That patients 
were subjected to hypnotic suggestion we know with 
some fulness. In the age of Hippocrates it is probable 
that even the most sceptical inquirers harboured some 
belief in the supernatural origin of dreams ; it is certain 
that dreams took a considerable part in the treatment of 
the sick, and that their value as means of “suggestion” 
was recognised down to the time of Galen. “Incubation” 
or “ temple-sleep " was practised iu the Greek temples 
as in the Egyptian, under the hands of the priests. In, 
the fatal illness of Alexander his generals had recurse 
to it on his behalf. Incubation was by no means peculiar 
to the temples of Asclepius ; it was practised at many 
other shrines ; as of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hera. The 
suppliants in erowds—the sexes were not segregated— 
their imaginations previously exalted by imposing rites, 
lay for sleep in the sanctuary by. night. If, as we hear, 


१ Albutt: The History of Medicine, in ‘A System of Medicine: 
by Albutt and Rolleston, Vol. J, p. 2, 4906, 
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some were sleepless, the priests took care, no donbt, that 
they should see visions and hear prophecies nevertheless. 
Opium, hemlock, and some other sedative drugs were 
known in ancient times. In the visions the tame snakes 
kept in the temples played some part, as we infer from 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, from some.of the inscriptions 
at, Epidaurus, and from other testimony. Like the Delphic 
priestess, the priest of Asclepius also may have kept 
himself informed of the private concerns of the suppliants, 
at-any rate of the more eminent of them; and we our- 
selves are in no position to denounce this blend of super- 
stition, of the supernatural, and of natural and worldly 
wisdom, as mere quackery. Indeed, the Apolline religion 
may be regarded as an Ionian revolt from nature cults, 
gloomy, obscure, and corybantic, which then, as iu other, 
times and places, enslaved the thought and debased the 
passions of man. We may dwell rather on the therapeutical 
results obtained indirectly by the preparation for the 
vigils ; this seems to have consisted in baths, fasting, 
purgation, anointings, and even bleeding : ‘measures 
which had their vulgar advantages. On. a larger scale, 
and more persistent. method, these trainings, dieteties, 
mineraland sea bathing, and the like, fell in with the 
work of the physicians, and with the Greek cult of the 
body.”! 

‘The histories of the cases were recorded,” says 
Russel,? “ in three different styles ; some were upon votive 
tablets, others were formal deseriptions by literary visitors, 
and the third were drawn up by the physicians themselves. 
Of the inscriptions on votive tablets there are but 
four specimens extant, found on an island in the Tiber. 
As they are of the highest historical interest, and as we are 


3 Ibid, pp. 3-4. 
+ Russel; History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, pp. 48-49, 
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not aware of there being a version of them in any English 
work, we shall translate the German one, made by Sprengel, 
who also at the same place gives the original. 

I. ‘In these days the oracle spake to a certain blind 
man of the name of Gajus: he was to go to the altar and 
to pray, then make a circuit from right to left, lay his five 
fingers upon the altar, raise his hand and place it upon his 
eyes. Thus, in the presence of the people, loudly rejoicing, 
he regained his health. This manifestation of Omuipotence 
happened under the Emperor Antoninus. 

II. ‘The oracle spake to the blind soldier, Valerius 
Aper: be was to come and mix the blood of a white cock 
with honey, make an eye-salve, and smear his eyes with it 
for three days. He recovered his sight; and came and 
returned thanks to the god before all the people. 

III. $ Julian appeared to be in a hopeless state after an 
attack of spitting of blood. The god, by means of, the 
oracle, ordered him to come and take a pine-cone from the 
altar, and to eat this mixed with honey for three days. 
He was cured, and came and thanked the god before all 
the people. | 

IV. ‘The son of Lucius, who lay hopeless with a 
stitch in his side, was ordered by the god, in a night vision, 
to come and take ashes from the altar, to mix them with 
wine, aud lay them, on the side. He was rescued, and 
thanked the god before all the people, and the people 
wished him joy.'! 

* It will be admitted that, if this bea fair sample of the 
cures recorded on the tablets, and we have no reason to 
suppose it is not, it would be about as hopeless to extract 
trustworthy observations from them as from the columns 


Hundermark, De Incrementes Artis Medics per Expositionem 
JEgrotorum use in Vias Publicas et Templa. 4 to Lips, !749. Quoted by 
Sprengel. 
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in the newspaper which publish the success of Professor 
Holloway ; nor shall we find anything in the next class of 
much greater value." 

“The most celebrated literary man of antiquity, who 
describes the proceedings in the temple of /Esculapius, 
and celebrates the cures there performed, is the orator 
Aristides, We find him constantly referred to, and 
we may estimate his fituess for the task by the following 
specimens taken from one of his orations. Speaking 
of Asculapius, he says, ‘There are that say they 
have been raised from death by him.’ ‘ But also some, 
both men and women, lay to his account that limbs of 
the body have been given them by the providence 
of the god, their natural ones having been destroyed.’ 
‘But to me, on the other hand, not a part of the 
body, but the whole body, having preserved and com- 
pacted it together, he himself has given as a gift, just as 
Prometheus, according to the legend, is said to have formed 
man. ‘ And how extraordinary are the visions he sends! 
telling some to drink gypsum, some hemlock, some to strip 
naked and bathe in eold water; me, too, indeed, has he 
honoured in this way—curing eatarrhs by river and sea- 
baths, and fits of prostration by long journeys ; and when I 
was unable to breathe, ordering me to read and write.” ! 

Neuberger? says: “ Amid the many forms assumed by 
mysticism the dream-oracles were the chief; they were found 
, mostly in places where the gods had made striking mani- 
festation of their power and presence by strange natural 
phenomena, e.g., near caves emitting noxious gases; on islands 
subject to earthquake ; in the neighbourhood of hot springs. 
Many of these oracles acquire medical fame through cures 
divinely revealed in dreams: among such holy places were 


! Aristides Oret, in Æsculap. 
! Neuberger: History of Medicine, pp. 92, 94, 9. 
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Pluto's shrine at Acharaka in Lydia, where the dreams 
were sent, not to the patients, but to the priests; the 
miraele-working grotto of Trophonius at Lebadea in Bootia, 
and particularly the ancient dream-oracle of the earth-god 
Amphiaraos at Oropos, which imposed on inquiring patients 
total abstinence of three days from wine and of twenty- 
four hours from food of any description. Near to this 
latter sanctuary was a well whose waters might be used 
for purification or sacrifice only by those whom the oracle 
had cured’; in such cases it was customary to cast a gold or 
silver cup into the holy spring, and to dedicate images of 
the cured members as votive offerings to the god. These 
and other sanctuaries, however, were not exclusively re- 
served for the sick, who also might turn to any of the 
principal gods, Apollo, Artemis or Athene, their prayer for 
healing help. lt was in post-Homeric times that the cult 
of a special god of healing arose, one whose sole office was 
the eure of sickness and the preservation of health. 

“This was the cult of Aselepios (३०५, 'Ilarpos," 000८0५, 
ILaav), whose temples formed the chief aud latterly the 
only seats of theurgic medicine, and were held in sueh 
estimation that they survived the Olympian fall. 

* It is remarkable that the Asclepios cult flourished 
mostly iu places which, through climatic or hygienie 
advantages, were natural health resorts. ‘Those favoured 
spots on hill or mountain, in the shelter of foreste, by rivers 
or springs of pure flowing water, were condueive to health. 
The vivifying air, the well cultivated gardens surrounding 
the shrine, the magnificent view, all tended to cheer the 
heart with new hope of eure. Many of these temples owed 
their fame to mineral or merely hot springs. To the 
homely altars, erected originally by sacred fountains in the 
neighbourhood of health-giving mineral springs, were later 
added magnificent temples, pleasure-grounds for festivals, 

li 
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gymnasia in which bodily ailments were treated by physical 
exercises, baths and inunctions, also, as is proved by 
excavations, living rooms for the patients. Access to the 
shrine was forbidden to the unclean and the impure, preg- 
nant women and the mortally afflicted were kept away ; no 
dead body could find a resting-place within the holy 
preeincts, the shelter and cure of the sick being undertaken 
by the keepers of inns and boarding-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. The suppliants for aid had to submit to careful 
purification, to bathe in sea, river or spring, to fast for a 
prescribed time, to abjure wine and certain articles of diet, 
and they were only permitted to enter the temple when 
they were adequately prepared by cleansing, inunction and 
fumigation. This lengthy and exhausting preparation, 
partly dietetic, partly suggestive, was accompanied by a 
solemn service of prayer and sacrifice, whose symbolism 
tended highly to excite the imagination. 

“These impressions were deepened by the sight of 
costly votive offerings for effected cures; the tales of 
‘awe-inspiring priests who explained the inscriptions of the 
temple halls and described many previous miracles, 
excited greatest hope. 

** Thus prepared and raised toa high pitch of nervous 
tension the patient spent one or more nights in the Hieron, 
at the foot of great Asclepios’ statue, awaiting the healing, 
god-inspired dream which fancy should weave out of these 
late solemn experiences. For asin the Amphiarion so in 
the Asclepiou. it was in temple sleep that cures were 
divinely sent (Greek ‘eyxouunos, Latin, incubatio). 

From ‘inscriptions on the temple of Epidauros (with which the 
burlesque representations of Aristophanes, in his cemedy Plutos, agvec) 
we may gather that in earliest times the god himself effected the cure : 
i.e, that the priest, masked as the god, appeared by night (accompanied 


by priestesses posing as Hygieia, Jaso, etc.) and probably assisted by 
the putative descendants of Asclepios (Asclepiads), who were doubtless 
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in league with the priesthood, actually performed cures which, the 
balf-slecping ur halt-intoxicated patient imagined io be dreams 
(binding, anointing, taking or effect of medicines). 

In later times Asclepios refrained from these manual services and 
only indicated the cure, either clearly or symbolically, to the dreamer 
or his accepted proxy. 

The Asclepiads, so-called descendants of the god, severed from the 
priesthood, or at any rate from its mysticism, ceased to take part in 
this simple trickery, becoming independent physicians, consenting only 
at the express wish of patients to carry out the inspired prescriptions. 

“In the visions which required to be interpreted by 
skilled priests (7.e., to be brought into line with their medi- 
cinal system) Asclepios enjoined mostly rational cures, 
such as diet, exercise in riding, hunting, or fencing, also 
psychical means—listening to a song, seeing a play—less 
often bleeding or purgatives, at times seemingly ridiculous 
but really suggestive measures. Success was always 
ascribed to the eredit of the god, failure to the fault of the 
patient. 

«The cured patient was bound to reimburse the priests 
and their god. In Epidauros Asclepios once himself 
claimed the fee with the words, ‘ Thou art healed, now 
pay the honorarium.’ 

“In the ancient custom either ‘ Anathemata were 
offered in the form of efligies, gold, silver or marble, of the 
healed members, or coins stuck with wax on to the thighs 
of the god’s statue, or cast as votive offerings into the 
sacred spring. In many temples the cures and the means 
employed were engraved on the pillars or written on votive 
tablets of wood and stone, and hung up on posts or pillars 
In honour of the god festivals were held, Asclepieia by 
name, consisting of musical competitions. 

6 There are many things connected with the healing art 
in which the publie mind is better informed than the 
recognised authorities on medicine. The miracles of 
healmg wrought at the Shrines of Saints, long the objects 
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of scorn and contempt at the hands of the medical profes- 
sion are now declared to be, well within the domain of 
scientific fact. The miracles of Lourdes, the faith cures 
at Bethsham and similar phenomena having been subjected 
to the strictest investigation by the most competent medical 
authorities, are proved to be not impostures and delusions, 
but simple matters of fact. Science having reluctantly 
accepted the Faith-cure now declares it to be “ an ideal 
method since it often attains its end when all other ‘means 
have failed.” 

* [ts domain is limited; to produce its effects it must be 
applied to those cases which demand for their cure no 
intervention beyond the power which the mind has over 
the body. That is to say faith will cure paralysis and other 
disorders of motion and sensation, dependent on idea, but 
does not avail to restore a lost organ or an amputated limb. 

Professor Charcot believes that the faith-cure may 
cause ulcers and tumours to disappear, if such diseases be 
of the same nature as the paralysis cured by the same 
means. In all this there is no miracle.” He says :— 
“The diseases are all of hysterical ongin; and being 
merely dynamic, and not organic, the mind has power to 
influence and cure them. The mind of the invalid becomes 
possessed of the overpowering idea that a eure is to be 
effected and it is so." M. Littré thus expresses his opinion 

on these forms of cure: “ The mind which is most eminently 
receptive of suggestion, wilt be the most likely lo be 
influential in curing the body in which il is enshrined by the 
powerful force of Auto-suggestion." 

vivilised men, even in modern times, have faith in the 
potency of religious relics. The following passage quoted 
from a famous Journal of medicine! speaks for itself. '* At 


Lancet, Vol. IL, p. 588, 4894. 
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this season of the year is annually witnessed the sight of 
thousands of pilgrims to a well-known shrine in the province 
of Quebec, where heretofore many questionable cures have 
been wrought through St. Anne, assisted by a fragment, of 
a digital phalanx which once formed a part of that good 
woman's anatomy. This year a further addition of an 
“entire finger joint" has a vakened fresh interest among 
“ the faithful,” while a branch establishment has been 
started at Perio, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where are 
to be found another fragment of bone and portion of her 
shoulder. To show that this decaying remnant of medi- 
evalism has still a foothold in Canada, the following is 
taken from the Toronto Mail of Aug. 4th :—“ Quebec, 
ord : Yesterday more than eight thousand pilgrims visited 
the shrine of St. Anne, and a girl named Cote, of St. 
Paul de Montmapny, who was carried into the church in 
a lethargic state, lame and dumb, walked away after 
communicating, apparently perfectly cured.” 


* In the Journal de Chimie et de Pharmacie, Professor 
B. Dambergis of Athens gives interesting particulars as 
co the treatment of patients in the Asklepeia of antiquity, 
especially at the famous shrine of Epidauros. In some 
atleast of the temples the springs were of medicinal 
character, Analysis of certain of the waters has shown 
that they are similar in eomposition and properties to 
those which are nowadays found to be beneficial in the 
treatment of gallstones and of disorders of the digestive 
tract. The old temples of Asklepios were therefore, 
to a large extent, places to which patients were sent 
to drink the healing waters and bathe in them : the 
results are, therefore, by no means wholly to be ascribed 
to the influence of suggestion or mysticism.” t 


B. M. J, I905, Vol lI, p. 458. 
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In India, we still find similar temples at Kalighat, Tara- 
ke$var, Baidyanath, Benares, and other sacred places, where 
patients suffering from diseases which have been found to be 
not amenable to treatment, go in number to get them- 
selves cured. There they bathe and pass through many 
religious ceremonies, observe fastings, lie for days together 
prostrate on the groand, and pray for the god’s mercy. 
Generally they get medicines in their hands in their 
dreams; often they are directed to proceed to some place 
or to some men to get their medicines. ‘There are authen- 
ticated accounts of cures in some cases, though here, as in 
our medical practice, failures are attributed to the faithless- 
ness, or impurity of patients and are lost sight of, while 
occasional cures are narrated to patients by the priests in an 
exaggerated form. Votive offerings made of gold, in the 
shape of tongue, hands, feet, etc., are often offered to the 
godess Kali, when the patients get any relief from distress- 
ing symptoms of diseases. 

Ill. Therapeutie Measures.—(2) * The immovable appa- 
ratus?" of the Greek and Arabian surgeons, as improved 
by Seutin, Dieffenback, and others, gives us great advantage 
in dealing with fractures. We find such methods described 
in the medical books of the Hindus centuries before they 
were known to the Greeks and Arabians. 


The patent rattan cane splints, recently adopted in the 
European army, owes its origin to the bamboo splints 
recommended in Sanskrit medical books, and used by 
the Hindu surgeons in their practice from ancient times. 
Many of the ideas re-discovered and appearing from 
time. to time as new and original, can be found to date 
back to the ancient Sanskrit works on the art of 
healing, and particularly in surgery. “In my own 
personal experiences amongst primitive races,” says Mr. 
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Welleome,! “I have sometimes found traces of the 
origin of what are usually regarded as entirely modern 
discoveries. Some things have been discovered in remote 
ages and lost, forgotten, and re-discovered. Some ancient 
discoveries have continued in use through all the ages. 
Dr. Reisner, in the course of archeological excavations 
in Nubia, found some well made bamboo splints, dating, 
I think, some 2000 or 8000 years B.C. Captain Anderson 
found similar splints in use in the Southern Sudan some 
years ago, and I myself have seen them in use in the 
Upper Blue Nile region. A few days ago in Morocco 
City, Southern Morocco, I saw exactly similar splints 
being used, and secured them for this museum. The 
perpetuity and the re-discovery of ancient devices are 
exceedingly interesting subjects for investigation." 

(2)  Mussage.—Massage is now one of the recognised 
therapeutic measures useful alike in medical and surgical 
practice. “The beneficial resut]s of such manipulations,” 
says Despard,? “ were well known to the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries and ancient documents testify to the 
fact that massage was practised by them many years 
before the birth of Christ. We read that at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as well as antecedent to 
that time, celebrated Greek and Roman physicians pres- 
eribed the treatment for their patients, and that Plato 
classified the movements as being either active or passive. 
Massage is known to have been employed on the continent 
for some centuries, but its practice in England dates only 
from the beginning of !800. The present system owes 
much to Professors Ling, Mezger of Amsterdam, Von 
Mosengeil, Klien, and others. Professor Ling was a 


! Speech by Mr. H. S. Wellcome at the opening ceremony of 
Historical Medical Museum, p. 23. 


^ 


* Text Book of Massage. By L. L. Despard, London, I9l, 
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native of Sweden. He lived 776-——]839, and it was he 
who elaborated the “Swedish Medical Gymnastic” system 
and introduced it in Stockholm in the year ]8]3.” 

Shampooing or Massage is an oriental Institution 
and is still in vogue in India. This practice “may be 
assimilated by every one with benefit. By its adoption 
circulation is quickened and muscles exercised with a 
minimum of stimulation of the nervous system. The 
process is grateful and exhilarating. It is usually at 
least among LEuropeans—carried ont just after the 
morning exercise, before taking the bath, and b fore 
going to sleep; but when during great heat, the lower 
extremities ache from a sluggishly-eondueted circulation, 
and there is a sense of weariness, it may be had recourse 
to with benefit at any period of the day or night. The 
kneading and rubbing is conducted quickly and vigorously 
by a servant, called a bearer, from below upwards, until 
almost every part of the body, anteriorly and posteriorly, 
has been thoroughly subjected to the process. The legs 
and arms may be shampooed in the sitting posture; but 
the recumbent and decumbent positions are needed when 
the entire body has to be overhauled. The ayah, or 
female servant, performs this service for European 
ladies." ! 

(iti) Hypnolism.—'The Hindus at a very early period 
seem to be acquainted with the obseure phenomena, 
called Mesmerism at the present day, after its exponent 
F. A. Mesmer who in l778, convulsed the civilised world 
by his wonderful cures of diseases by this mysterious 
agency. The various modes of procedure employed by 
the western mesmerists to induce the hypnotic state riz., 
staring fixedly at an object, gazing steadfastly into 

! The Book of Health. Edited by Malcolm Morris: Art.—Health 
in India, by Sir J. Fayrer and J, Esart, p. 980. 
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,another's eyes, Luy's revolving mirror, and  mesmerie 
passes,—were known to the Hindus. Various methods are 
described in the Tantras for throwing a man into a trance 
by methods similar to mesmerie passes. Prof. Crookes in 
his Presidential Address at the British Association of 
Science has admitted that the force manifested in the 
phenomena of Spiritualism “ exists outside our scientific 
knowledge and is exereised by intelligence differing from 
the ordinary intelligenee common to mortals." 


(४७) Hrercise.— Breathing exercises are prescribed in 
the Yoga systems. This method is well worth trying 
especially in combination with other therapeutic measures. 
Dr. Reimers testifies the value of this method of treatment 
in acute nasal catarrh.' He has them carried out regularly 
two or three times a day, near an open window, and testing 
in each case for about five or ten minutes. With the 
exercises he combines simple gymnastic drill, and in many 
eases the joint treatment results in an increased: potency 
of the air passages.” 


The following remarks are worthy of notice :— 
“Jf Europeans cannot adapt their mode of life to a 
tropical climate but must indulge in habits totally incom- 
patible with such a climate, they should at all events 
endeavour to convert their food into wholesome nutriment, 
and preserve the robustness of their frames by practising 
athletic exercises, in the cool of the day, and wrestling in 
imitation of the Puh’lwans. It is indisputable that these 
individuals enjoy an immunity from disease, unknown by 
others. There are noue whose constitutions resist the 
exciting causes of disease so well although blood is 
abundant and their vascular system vigorous. The few 


Med. Klin., No. 5, 4982. < 
Clinical Excerpts XVI, No. 5, p. I05, 
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Europeans who have entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
these exercises return to their native land with vigorous 
constitutions capable of really enjoying their native 
country. 

“The writer has long admired and practised the calisthe- 
nie exercising of the Asiatics, and attributes a better state of 
health and stamina, and a capability for active pursuits, far 
superior to that enjoyed by him in England, to a systematic 
use of these exercises. 

* [n the Governor General's Body Guard there is a very 
good specimen of a gymnasium amongst the troopers, 
some of whom are very well developed athletics, among 
the old and most respectable hands.” 


For exercise Mr. Brett thus recommends : “ The * Moog- 
durs ! the * Dund’h ? and the * Lézum,’ are the best kind of 
exercises for general use in India, though it would be well 
fora young man to go through the whole system-at first 
under a regular * Puh’lwan’ and afterwards continue the 
Moogdurs, Dund’h and Lézum in moderation, as a high 
degree of artificial training may be carried too far; excess 
even in what is good,is to be avoided. Nothing is so 
conducive to a perfect capillary circulation, to the healthy 
action of the liver and of all the secretions, the tone of the 
stomach and the sthenic state of the nervous and muscular 
system enabling us to bear up against a long and sultry 
day. Friction and shampooing should not be omitted.”! 


IV. Indigenous Drugs.—There is a mine of drugs in 
this conntry. These are easily available and do not cost 
much. If the indigenous drugs are carefully worked 
out by men of special training, the result would be 


A Practical Essay on some of the Principal Surgical Diseases 
of India, by F. H. Brett, Esq, M.R.C.S.L., Bengal Medicial Service. 
Thacker & Co., Caleutta, I840. 
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productive of great good to the human race. There is a 
great need fora pharmacological laboratory in Calcutta, 
where many new drugs possessing a variety of 
properties may be seientifically investigated with a 
view to test their efficacy on manifold diseases, The 
Sanskrit medical books are replete with the names of 
various medicaments. Sueh curative agents are still being 
used by the Ayurvedic physicians with success. The 
properties attributed to them require to be verified by 
us, before we accept or discard them in our practice. 
There are illustrations of the oft-repeated cases of wonder- 
ful remedies now most highly vaunted, a short time 
later discarded as useless, only to be resuscitated at some 
future date as new discoveries. “By a study of the 
history of therapeutics, by a knowledge of the vicissitudes 
of fashion in the use of therapeutical agents, a lesson 
might be learnt teaching caution in the acceptance 
of new and much vaunted remedies, which might 
of themselves be of value, but come to be viewed 
with suspicion by the more cautious and sagacious members 
of the profession. Dr. Gairdner rightly deprecated the 
“booming” of new remedies, but naturally, did not 
propose the rejection of a remedy because it was new."! 
Dr. Snowman? justly remarks: “ Amid all that is new, 
elamouring for trial and all that is old still claiming re- 
eognition we may aptly adopt as our line of practice an 
apposite couplet from Pope: 
* Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Not yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Systematic investigations of the natural vegetable products 
of India ean hardly fail to lead to the utilization of a 


> B. M.J., Vol. I, I894, p. 972. 
* Clinical Excorpts, Vol. XVI. p. 448, 
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considerable number of drugs, whose therapeutics are 
at present unknown to us. In some instances valuable 
results may be obtained and the commercial and eco- 
nomical vaive of such investigations is very great. 

India possesses one of the greatest drug-yielding 
regions in the world. Her inexhaustible forests include 
those of all climatic zones between sea level and the upward 
limit of tree growth. Oil-bearing seeds, valuable dyes, 
fibrous plants, varnish resins, tropieal fruits, tea and 
its associates, take high rank among the best in the 
vorld. 

Norman Cheevers thus writes on the subject of the 
Materia Medica of India in his famous Commentary on 
the Diseases of India: ‘ This is a subject upon which the 
Indian physician ought to acquire considerable practical 
knowledge ; but it is a matter which lies outside the object 
of this commentary. Native medical men and patients 
eonstantly speak to us of various native remedies with 
which we ougbt to be, at least, acquainted, and several 
indigenous drugs, such as opium, castor oil, ginger, alum, 
kat-kalija, atees, gurjun balsam, gulancha, ununtamool, 
chiretta, bael fruit, babul bark, neem leaves for fomentation, 
mustard oil for liniments, sola for corks, Madras fish oil, 
telini fly, ete., are frequently used in our own practice. 
The  medieal authorities insist upon ihe free use of 
indigenous medicines in dispensary practice; but here 
it is needful to remark that, if we are not careful to 
disguise the appearance and flavour of bazaar medicines, 
our dispensary patients are apt to accuse us of giving 
them common drugs and of reserving our best medicines 
for the rich . 

“Tt has occurred to most of us, when our supply of 
European drugs has run short at a remote station, to be 
compelled to fall, back upou bazaar medicines. When I 
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first went to India, we were allowed very little quinine, 
and had to use bark-powder in our jail and sepoy hospitals. 
At Chittagong, my supply of bark having run ont, and 
intermittent fever of moderate severity being extremely 
prevalent, I used the powder of the seeds of kat-kalija, 
Cesulpinia  Bonducella (average dose, twelve to fifteen 
grains), in eold infusion of ehiretta, for several weeks with 
perfect success. It is related of Dr. William Pitt Muston 
that, having under his charge ],500 sick in the force 
employed against the State of Gopud in ]805, and being 
without the usual supply of medicine, he relied, ‘and with 
complete success,’ on the materia medica of the Gwalior 
Bazaar. ' 

“ My friend Dr. Waring has brought out three editions 
of a work which ought to be in the hands of every medical 
man iIndia. It is entitled * Remarks on the Uses of some 
of +k Bazaar Medicines and Common Medical Plants of 
India,’ and is published by Churchill. In this book we 
are taught, by the highest authority on the materia medica 
of India, how the drugs commonly procurable in Indian 
bazaars may, in remote parts of that country, be made 
sufficient for the treatment of all ordinary diseases if the 
practitioner be also provided with these nine medicines :— 
Quinine, powdered Ipecacuanha, “Calomel, Santonin, 
Bromide of Potassium, Acetate of Lead, Blistering Fluid, 
Liquor Animonim, and Carbolie Aeid. The means of 


t The harm which the absence of mereurials prevented the worthy 
doctor from doing must not be left out of consideration in estimating 
the yood which the use of bazaar medicines doubtless wrought upon 
his sick. 

2 The practitioner ought to make his own blistering fluid from 
the country telini fly, Mylabris cichorii; if l had my Indian 
career over again, I would willingly dispense with calomel and acetate 
of lead. 
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studying this very important subject more deeply are 
afforded in the Pharmacopwia of India also prepared by 
Dr. Waring under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India; in the learned and most carefully prepared work 
of my friend Odoy Churn Dutt, on the Sanskrit Materia 
Medica; and in that great storehouse of Indian pharma- 
ceutical lore, Sir William O'Shaughnessy Brooke’s * Bengal 
Dispensatory.’! 

It seems strange that the study of the indigenous drugs, 
though so important to a physician in India, finds no 
place in the curriculum of studies prescribed as Syllabus for 
the Examinations of our Universities. The introduction 
of the indigenous products of India into European practice 
in India has not been realised. ‘If they are ever to 
come into general use in hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout India, it is to the medical colleges and schools 
that we must look in the first instance. It is there that a 
correct knowledge of them should be first instilled; that 
the student should become familiarized with the articles 
themselves; that he should be made acquainted with their 
physical characters aud medicinal properties; and it is 
there, during the period of student life, that he should 
become practically instructed in their employment in the 
treatment of disease. On the value of knowledge thus 
gained, it is impossible to place too high an estimate, 
familiarizing, as it will, the embryo practitioner with 
remedies which are at hand in the remotest corners of 
our Indian empire, rendermg him in a great measure 
independent of costly imported articles, and effecting a 
considerable annual savings to the State.” ? 


! Chevers:-A Commentary on the Diseases of India, p. 25, 
2 Waring; Pharmacoposiu of India, 4868, pp, ix-x. 
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I have collected from various sources the following: 


Table of Substetutes, useful in the event of any deficiency 
in the usual Medicines 


Pharmacopewial Medicine. 


Linseed Poultice 
Linseed Meal Poultice 
Conium Poultice 
Mustard Ponltice 
Yeast Poultice 

Cerate of Cantharides 


Decoction of Iceland Moss ~.. 
Compound Decoction of Barley ... 


Decoction of Oak-bark 
Plaster of Cantharides 


Extract of Bark 
Extract of Gentian 


Extract of Liquorice 


Extract of Logwood o 


Extract of Jalap wes 
Extract of Poppy ies 
Infusion of Cusparia n 
Infusien of Gentian 


Infusion of Ipecacuanha 


Compound Infusion of Linseed ... 


Infusion of Serpentary "t 
Componnd Gamboge Pill 
Ipecacuanha Powder va 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla ee 
Tincture of Cutechu id 
Compound Tincture of Bark 
Tincture of Colchicum 


Tincture of Cubebs 

Tincture of Gentian 

Tincture of Jalap २ 
Tincture of Hop fee 
Tineture of Myrrh 

Tincture of Opinm 

Ointment. of Elemi ; 
Ointment of Nitrate of Merenry 


Calamine Cerate 
Resin Plaster 
Fresh Lemon Pee) 


Substitutes :-—Country Medicine 


Nuteeya, or Neem-leaf Poultice. 

Rice Flour Poultice, 

Dhatura Poultice. 

Get Kuchoo, or Lal Chitra Poultice. 

Toddy Poultice. 

Cerate of Telini Flies. 

Decoetion of Gulancha, Ceylou Moss, 

Decoction of Oryzie or Ispaghool. 

Decoction of Rohun, Acacia Arabica, 
Pomegranate Bark 

Plaster of Telini Flies, Plumbago 
Rosen. 

Extract of Barberry Bark, 

Extract of Chiretta, Justicia or Kreat, 
Crulaneha or Palo, Kurroo, 

Extract of Abri or Gooneh. 

Extract Dyospyri or Gab, Japan wood, 
Nemooka, Sappan wood. 

jxtract, of Kaladana, 

5xtract of Hemp. 

Compound Jufusion of Soliunjuua. 

Infusion of Bel, Chiretta, Gulancha,. 
Kreat, Kurroo, Pata, Ununtamool, 

Infusion of Bunopsha, Crini, Kanpor. 


© Infusion of Pedalium, or Gokeroo, 


Infusion of Ayapana. 

Pilula Kaladana. 

Compound Powder of Mudar. 

Syrup of Ununtamoo! or Chobchinee. 

Tincture of Myroboian. 

Tincture of Barberry, Toddalia. 

Tincture of Hermodactyl or Soorinjan 
tulk. 

Compound Tincture of Gurjun. 

Compound Tincture of Chiretta. 

Tincture of Kaladana 

Tincture of Mishme Teeta, Gulancha, 

Tincture of Mugrela 

Tincture of Hemp, Dhatnra. 

Ointment of Gunda Birazn, 

Ointment of Chakoor, Chabnoogra, 
Compound Cinnabar, Dank mur. 
dun, Sal Ammoniac and Borax, 

Compound Ointment of Myrobolau, 

Plaster of Gum Kahrubah. 

Dried Lemon Peel (in preparation of 
Compóund Infusion of Orange 
Peel, Compound Infusion of Gen- 
tine, Syru j of Lemon aud Tincture 
of Lemon. 
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Pharmacopeial Medicine. 


Lard 


Bitter Orange Peel 
Olive Oil 


Benzoated Lard 
Oil of Theobroma 


Mylabris Phalerata (Beetle) 


Mucilage of Gum Acacia 
Gum Acacia, Gum Arabic 
Catechu 

Kino Gum 

Calumba 


Podophyllum Peltatnm 
Horse radish 


Male Fern 

Officinal Sassafras 
Barbadoes Aloes 
Socotrine Aloes 

Siam Gamboge 
Spermaceti Ointment 
Copaiba 


Pine Resins 
Sulphate of Quinine 
Quinine 

Ruta Graveolens 
Jamaica Quassia 
Almond Oil 


Myrrh 
Burgundy Pitch 
Cinchona 


Extract Colocynth 
Galls 


Common Fennel 
‘Ipecacuanha 


Camron à Powder of Jalap 


L| च a TU D be oe 
Panan m ngog 
i 


; Belladonna 


Substitutes :—Country Medicine. 


Hard Soap, Prepared Suet, Resin, or 
Yellow Beeswax (in preparation 
of the plasters) 

Indian Orange Peel 

Arachis Oil or Sesame Oil in prepa- 
ration of Hard Soap, Liniments, 
Ointments, and Plasters. 

Benzoated Suet 


क्स White Beeswax (in Nranawmntinn nf 


Suppositoria), Kiev. Sgt, 
for Unguenta 

Telini ly and other Species of Myla- 
bris in preparation of Blistering 
Liquid of Mylabris, Warming 
Plaster, Mylabris Plaster and 
Vinegar. 

Mucilage of Indian Gum. 

Indian Gum, Gum of Wood-Apple Tree. 

Black Catechu, Gab. 

Butea Gum (Palas). 

Gulancha, Mara Manzil (Tamil), Cos- 
cinum Fenestratum, Trichosan- 
thes Cordata 


Tt o^ 


we Indian P. veian ves, 


Root of Meesi , १५४ ॥-६ crre. So- 
hunjuna 

Pomegranate Root-bark, Kamala 

N.: ग vua. er क 

Indian Aloes 

Barbadoes Aloes. 

Tudian Gamboge. 

Kokum Butter. 

Balsam Gurjun, Liquid Storax, Sandal 
Oil. 

Dammar 

Karanjwa Powder. ` 

Bark of Baobab, Sulphate of Beberia 

Ruta Angustifolia 

Bharangi, Kariyat. 

Oil of Java almonds (in Mistura 
Amygdala), or Country almonds 

Gagnl 

Black Damnar, 

Bark of Cedrela Tonna (Roxb.) Bar- 
berry, Atis, Nim Bark, Alstonia 

ark, Rohun Bark 

Extract Cassin Leaves, Indrayan 

Myrobolans (in lotions, injections, etc.) 
Kakra-Singhi 

Panmuhuri 

Mudar, Kurchi, Tylophora Asthmatica 
(in Dysentry) Crinum Juice (Em- 
etic and diaphoretic) 

Compound Powder of Kaladana, 

Dhatura Abba, 
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Pharmacoprial Medicine. 
Sarsaparilla, Dulcamara 


Substitutes :—Country Medicine. 
Fresh Hemidismus root. 


Guttapercha tissue 
Officinal Squill 
Cod-liver Oil 
Acacia Catechu 
Proof Spirit 


Santonica 


Serpentaria Root. 
Oil Cajuput 


vsa 


Young plantain leaf. 

Scilla Indica, Crinum root. 

Cocoanut Oil, Shark-Jiver Oil. 

Betel Nut Catechu. 

Arrack from Palmyra or Cocoannt 

Palms 

Palas Seeds, Juice of Papaya, Mango 
Seeds, Verunica Seeds 

Aristolochia Indica Root 

Lemon Grass Oil. 


Oil of Lavender is 
» Peppermint he | 
» Thymes TA 
» Dill > Ajwain or Omum 
» Caraway Bud 
» Coriander T 
Anise ee | 
Turkey Opium .. Patna Opium, 
Valerian o Valeriana Hardwicki, Nardostachys 
Jatamansi. 
Common Dill Sowa. 
Pimento . Cloves. 
Black Pepper « Long Pepper. 
Tragacanth . Kutira Gum 
Senega . Mauktajhuri (Acalypha Indica), Bakas 
Aconite Aconite Ferox, Bish 
Ergot Indian Hemp 
Alexandrian Senna Tinnivelly Senna, 
Elaterium Croton Oil. 


Turkey Rhubarb 
Lemon Juice 

Oil of Nutmeg 
Mezereon Bark 


Wine, Brandy, Proof and Recti- 


fied Spirit 
Cascarilla Bark 
Wooden Splints 
Lard 


Himalayan Rhubarb. 
Lime Juice. 

Concrete Oil. 
Plumbago Bark. 
Mahwa Spirit, Arrack, 


Michelia Champaka bark, 
Areca petioles, Bamboo. 
Sha ^k-liver Oil. 


* While, of eourse, of the immense number of plants 
used as drugs by the natives of India, a large number are 
known to be perfectly worthless, still it must be admitted 
that our ignorance of the properties and uses of the indi- 
genous drugs is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly 
desirable that the whole subject should be gone into with 
greater care than bas yet been done, both with the view of 
weeding out the worthless from the good and of preparing 
the way for a number of the better class native drugs 


ा8 
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taking the place of some of the more expensive and 
imported medicines of Europe. It seems remarkable that 
so large an amount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe ‘in order to be reimported into 
India before it can find its way to the poor people who 
crowd around our dipensaries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature might be multiplied indefinitely ; Atropa Belladona, 
the Deadly Night-shade, for example, is a common weed 
on the Himalaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce 
of the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the 
Indian plant having apparently-been entirely overlooked.” ! 


ARTICLES OFFICINAL IN THE PuaRMACOPGIA OF INDIA 


NOT CONTAINED IN THE BRITISH PHarmacovpmia.? 


Aconitum ferox, Wall. Root. Vish. 

Aconitum heterophyllum, J ull. Root. Atis. 

Coptis Teeta, Walt. Root. Mishmi Tita. 

Tinospora cordifolia, M?ers. Root aud stems. Gulanea. 

Berberis Asiatica, D.C.; B. aristata, D.C. ; and B. Lycium, 
Royle. Root-bark. Rasot. 

Narcotine. 

Sinapis juncea, Linn. Seeds. Rai. 

Gynocardia odorata, R. Br. Seeds. Chaulmugra. 

Garcinia pictoria, Ror). Guim-resin. Indian Gamboge Tree. 

Garcinia purpurea, Roxd. Oil of the seeds. Kokum Butter. 

Dipterocarpus levis, Ham. Balsamic exudation. Gurjun. 

Hibiscus esenlentus, Linn, Capsules. Okra. 

Citrus Bergamia, Risso. Juice of the fruit. The Lime tree. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers. Root. Lopez root. 

Boswellia floribunda, Endl. Gum-resin. ‘Ganda-hiraja. 


? Official Report of the Calcutta International Exhibition, 883-84, 
pp. 86-37. 
* Pharmacopoin of India, 868, pp, xv.-xvi. 
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Azadirachta Indica, Juss. Bark and leaves. Nim. 
Soymida febrifuga, Juss. Bark.  Rahun. 

Mucuna pruriens, D.C. Legumes. Cowhave. 

Acacia Catechu, ॥८८८७. Extract of the wood. Khadir. 
Cesalpinia (Guilandina) Bonducella, Linn. Seeds. Bondue. 
Butea frondosa, 2ord. Inspissated juice. Palas, 
Abrus precatorius, Linn. Root, Goonch. 
Arachis hypogwa, Linn. Oil of seeds. Ground nut. 
Carum (Ptychotis) Ajowan, D.C. Fruit. Jowan. 
Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Linu. Leaves. Penny-wort. 
Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers. Fruit. Gab. 
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Punica granatum, Link. Rind of fruit. Pomegranate. 

Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. Park, Chatin. 

Calotropis gigantea, 2. Br. ; and C. procera, P. Br. Root- 
bark. Mudar. 

Tylophora asthmatica, Jl. et 4. Leaves. Antamul. 

Pharbitis Nil, Choisy. Seeds. Raladana. 

Andrographis paniculata, Nees, Stalks and roots. Kariyet. 

Datura alba, Linn. Leaves and seeds. Sada Dhutura. 

Plantago Ispaghula, Roxb. Seeds. Isapgul. 

Crinum Asiatieum, Merb. Bulbs. 87007. 

Oryza sativa, Linn. Seeds. Rice. 

Andropogon citratum, J. C.; A. Nardus, Linn,; and A. 
pachnodes, Trin. Volatile oil. Gandha bena. Kami- 
khér. 

Gracilaria licheroides, Greville, and other species. Dried 
plant. Ceylon Moss. 

Mylabris Ciehorii, Fubr, Dried insect. Telini Fly. 

Squalus Carcharias, Lina. Oil obtained from the liver of 
the White Shark. 

V. Identification of Diseases: A study of Indian Medi- 
cine may lead to a better identification aud descrip- 
tion of such diseases as are unknown or uncommon in 


Europe. 
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(?) Let us take the example of Leprosy. We find the 
various forms of the disease in its different stages, more 
commonly in India than elsewhere. The disease is fully 
described in Sanskrit books. So it is important that we 
should study the Sanskrit medical works with an open 
mind, ready to accept their experience, their description of 
the disease and their alleged methods of cure; we should 
have as our motto: 


* Prove all things, and. hold fast what is good.” 


In the Review of “The Transactions of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. Ll," the Editor of 
Lancer remarks :! “ It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baits or Hukeems of India cannot furnish much 
instruction to the practitioners of Europe, but liberal and 
cultivated minds will welcome the light that may be 
thrown upon the past and present state of oriental medicine, 
by the labours of the industrious and the learned, whether 
their information be derived from authentic sources or 
actual observation. The history of Mahomedan medicine, 
comprising the most flourishing periods of the schools of 
Bagdad and Cordova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but 
fails with the decline of the power of the Caliphs; a long 
subsequent period in this branch of inquiry is therefore 
involved in obscurity, and the medical history of the Hindus 
in an utter blank. In these respects, therefore, there is 
ample scope for investigation, which may be presecuted 
with every advantage in the country in which the Society 
is with so much judgment established. To the oriental 
nations we owe the introduction of many simples into 
medicine, which were unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
such as manna, senna, tamarinds and rhubarb, besides musk, 
nutmegs, cloves, ete.; and in modern times, the madar, 


2 Lancet, Vol, X, p. 288, 826. 
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croton oil, ete. Hence it is not improbable, that many 
valuable remedies may yet be culled from the Materia 
Medica of the East; but if no accessions of value be de- 
rivable from that source, a vast store of knowledge, important 
equally to physiology and pathology, may be collected and 
rendered subservient to the healing art. That much may 
be done, is proved by the present volume of transactions, 
which, although the Society has been so recently established, 
contains many papers of sterling value, of these we shall 
now proceed to give some account. The first is an ela- 
borate dissertation on “ Kushia, or Leprosy, as known to 
the Hindus,” by H. H. Wilson, Esq. This formidable 
and loathsome disease, as it occurs in India, is well 
adapted for medical research, as its nature is uncertain, 
and its treatment undefined. The talent of Europe has 
been baffled by the want of experience, which. nothing 
but actual observation can convey. There is an ample 
field, therefore, for the Indian observer, who has numerous 
opportunities of examining the disease under all its forms, 
and in all its stages. Under these circumstances, we trust 
this Society will remove the reproach to medical science, 
and indeed it is a reproach, that so little is known of the 
subject.” 

* We are indebted,” says Brett,! “to the Hindoos for 
almost every efficacious remedy in this disease.” He makes 
selections from numerods compounds mentioned in Sanskrit 
books. These have been tried by many able European 
practitioners in India, and their efficacy rests on the most 
unquestionable authority. 

In India, the Chaulmoogra oil has long. been used 
externally by the Ayurvedic physicians from ancient times. 


F. H. Brett. A Practical Kasay ou some of the Principal Surgical 
Discascs of India, I849. 
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The fruit and seed have also been used internally in 
leprosy. 

Sandes! of Robben Island is satisfied that chaul- 
moogra oil is superior to any other known remedy or 
reputed ¢ure of leprosy. The oil is not successful in 
every case—it certainly cannot be called a specific. But he 
is satisfied that 40% patients improve under the treatment. 
The oil should be given for five years or more and in the 
largest possible doses. Engle Bey has prepared for him 
‘antileprol,’ a purified form of the oil. He found benefit 
from its use in many patients. The researches of Sir 
Leonard Rogers prove that Sodium Hydnscarpate (Sodium 
Gynseardate A) is a highly useful remedy in Liprosy. 

(it) History of Cholera.—'The modern history of 

Cholera begins from ]6l7 when it appeared in Jessore 
and soon ran its pandemic course within two years over 
the whole world. Since then the disease never entirely 
disappeared from us—at times ib attacks its victims 
sporadically, at others running as a terrible scourge 
counting its victims in thousands. But it seems strange 
that the English physicians considered the disease as a novel 
one. Had they been learned in medical history they would 
have known that the disease was known to Celsus in A. D. 
262, to Sydenham in ]66?, and to the Ayurvedic Physicians 
Caraka and Susruta about ]000 years B.C., who descrive it 
as Visucika. The Chinese writers (5th century B.C.) mention 
it as Ho-louan; Hippocrates speaks of it as xoAepw. The 
Arabie physicians applied the term Haiza to cholera, 
and this word is in common use in India at the 
present day. . 

Fayrer? says: “ There is abundant evidence to show 
that the disease has been well known and described since 


! Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, March I, ]9]2. 
2 Natural History and Epidemeology of Cholera, p II. 
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the very earliest periods of history, nor is there anything 
in this record to prove that its origin is to be traced to 
India alone.” 


Doubts have been expressed as regards the identity of 
Cholera as we now find it and Visüeik& as described 
in the ancient Sanskrit writings. In the second Annual 
Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society, extracts were read 
from a Buddhist work, where the name Visacika occurs. 
In one case it followed after eating a rotten radish and 
frequent drinking of foul water on the way ; in another, the 
disease attacked a Brahmin who greedily ate the various 
dainties that were served at the table. In the discussion 
that followed, the following supplementary remarks on 
the disease (Jiséchikd) referred to above, were: made. 
T quote the remarks here: 


* A few passage from the most ancient authorities on 
Hindu medicine with their literal translation in English, 
will show that cholera, in the form it now exists, was 
unknown in ancient Inida. 


To quote irom Charaka Vimansthdn—Chapter II.— 


“Physicians have divided the disorders of the stomach into two 
classes, Visüchiká and Alasaka, according to the condition of the bowels. 
In Vistchiké, there is an upward and downward flow, i.e., a vomiting 
and purging. When there is excess of wind in this disease, 
gastrodynia, suppression of urine, bruising pam all over the body, 
dryness of the mouth, fainting, forgetfulness, luss of appetite, contrac- 
tion of tendons, and suppression of stools will take place. When bile 
becomes predominant, fever, diarrheea, burning sensation of the body 
internally, thirst, forgetfulness aud delirium will supervene. In the 
case where phlegm is predominant, fever ushered in by chill (agne) 
malaise and heaviness of limbs will be the marked symptoms." 


To quote from—Suéruta Uttaratantra— Chapter 56.— 


“ On account of indigestion the wind becomes irritated and prodnces 
à painful sensation in the body of the patient like that of the pricking 
ef needles. Owing to this physicians call this disease Visüchiká—Süchiká 
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meaning a needle, Men versed in the Sástras, learned people, and 
moderate eaters seldom suffer from Visüchiká, Greedy people, and 
those who have no control over their desires, get this disease. In 
Fisůchiká the following symptoms appear :—Fainting, diarrhoea, 
vomiting, thirst, gastrodynia, forgetfulness, cramps, yawning, bruising 
sensation all over the body, discoloration of the skin, shivering pain in 
the cardiac regiou, and weakness of the head. Ifthe teeth, lips, and 
nails of the patient become yellowish-brown ; if there is no sense what- 
ever; if the vomiting is too severe and eyes snnk into their sockets; 
if the voice is very low-pitched and the joints seem to be loose, then 
there is no hope for his recovery.” 


According to Babhata-Sütrathàn Chapter 8.— 


“People, who have no control over their desires, hy stuffing their 
stomachs with unripe aud indigestible food, bring ou Alasaka and 
Visüchiká upon themselves. These are due to the pressing and conse- 
quent agitation and irritation of the wind, bile, and phlegm in the 
stomach. In the latter of the two diseases, the wind being irritated, 
several kinds of pain, like the pricking of needles, are produced, and 
hence the name of the disease (Vistchikd). 


"In Visüchiká, where wind is predominant, there is gastrodynia, 
shivering, suppression of nrine and stools. Where there is pre-excess 
of bile, there is fever, profuse diarrhoea burning sensation of the body, 
thirst, fainting, etc., etc. In ihe case where phelgm is predominant, 
there will be coryza, heaviness of the limbs, loss of speech, and flowing 
in of saliva.” 


८ Prom the above illustrations it will be seen that the 
symptoms of Visichikd do not exactly coincide with the 
symptoms of Cholera. Dr. Macnamara in his treatise on 
Asiatic Cholera quoted certain passages from Suáruía to 
establish his view about the Indian origin of cholera, but at 
last he was doubtful if the description corresponded with 
the symptoms of'the cholera of our age. He observed— 
quoting from Suwéruta:—" The patient is attacked with 
vomiting; purging, faintness, thirst, pain in the abdomen, 
yawning, forgetfulness, burning heat in the stomach, 
duskiness of the surface of the body, pain in the head and 
heart," The worst symptoms are “ blueness of the gums, 
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lips, and nails, diminution of the senses, coldness of the 
body, sunken eyes, suppressed voice, a feeling of complete 
lassitude ;’ but ‘if burning of the palms of the hands, 
and body, accompanied with sharp vomiting” occur, the 
patient is likely to recover; and ‘ should he digest his 
food all danger is passed,’ the patient obtaining immediate 
relief, the purging stops and he is in comfort. If this 
description refers to cholera, says Dr. Macnamara, ‘ the 
disease must have been in existence for many centuries.’ 


“Dr. Mahendralal Sircar in the Calcutta Journal of Medi- 
cine, of June and July 883, proved by indirect evidence, 
quoting several ancient Hindu and Tibetan authorities on 
the subject, £hat cholera was not of Indian origin. 

* | must conlude in the language of Dr. Sirear: ‘ Was 
Visichikd the primitive parent of cholera ? Is there evolu- 
tion in disease as there is in animated nature? This is a 
question well worth a most careful and searching investi- 
gation ; for if solved in the affirmative, it will open entirely 
2» 


a new field for hygiene and therapeuties. 


N. B.—Kaviráj Bijoyratna Kavirañjan, a distinguished medical 
authority of Bengal, is of opinion that Visüchiká was a form of 
diarrhoea, which took the place of cholera in ancient India. He has 
very kindly sent me the following extracts from Charaka and Suérute 
medical works, in support of his views on the subject :—Ed. 


वितूचिका | 


ते दिविधभाम-प्रदोषमाचचते भिषजो विसूचिकामलसच्च। 
तब विसूचिकामूडेज्ञाधश्व प्रहत्तामदोषां यधोक्तळ्पां विद्यात्‌ | 
तच वात: शलानाइाइमईमुखशोषमू | 

भ्रमाग्रिवेषम्य सिराकुचनसंस्तन्भर्नान करोति ॥ 

पित्तं पुनज्व रातिसतारान्तर्ा e Tercera | 

aw तु SE परोचका विपाकशोतज्वरालसागाचगौरबाच्यि॥ 


( चरक विमान-स्थाने रयाध्यायः ) i 
M 
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सूचौभिरिव गावाणि तुदन्‌ सन्तिष्ठतेऽनिलः i 
qanita सा वैदोरुच्यते तु विसूचिका ॥ 
न तां परिमिताहारा लभन्ते विदितागमा: i 
मूट़ालामजितात्मानो लभन्ते ऽशनलोलुपा; ॥ 
मूर्छातिसारी quu. पिपासा शूल अमोदेष्टन-ज॒म्भनक्षषठा; | 
बेवर्ण कम्पो west ws भवन्ति तस्यां शिरसश्च मेद: ॥ 
यः श््ाव-दन्तौष्ठ-नखाल्पसंज्ञीं वम्यहितोभ्यन्तर-जात-नेत्र: | 
wat: सब्वविमु कसब्धियायान्नरोइसौ पुनरागमाय ॥ 
( ुश्चुतथोत्तर-तन्त्रं षट्पञ्चाशदध्यायः ) 


प्रौडामाना हि वाताद्या युगपक्तेन कोपिताः | 
MANA Seq तर्दवाविश्य Raa ॥ 
विष्टभ्ययन्तोऽलखक च्यावयन्तो विसूचिकाम्‌ à 
अधरोत्तरमागाम्यां सहसेवाजितात्मन: ॥ 
विविधिवंदनोई देवार्यादि «nx: कोपतः । 
सूचीभिरिव mafu विध्यतौति विसूचिका ॥ 
तत्र शूलभमानाइकम्प्त्षो दयोऽनिलात्‌ | 
पित्ताञ्वरातिसारन्तर्दाइळदप्रलयादयः | 
RASS कगरुवावाक्लम्धष्ठोवनादयः ॥ 
(amasar सूत्रस्थान ८मोऽभ्यायः) | 


Hirsch says ; “ The oft-quoted passage from the Ayurveda 
of Sugruta, which is adduced as evidence of the occurrence 
of cholera in India in the remotest antiquity, and upon 
which, for example, Wise relies (‘Commentary on the 
Hindu System of Medicine’, Calcutta, 848, p. 330) appears 
from the translation of Liétard (given by  Scoutebten 
in ‘Gaz. hebdom. de Méd. i869, No, 29, p. 452) to 
furnish a picture of the disease that is, to say the least, 
an ambiguous one; and this objection is entirely apart 
‘from the-doubt as to the very great age of the writing, at 
१९६७ in the form in which it now exists, and the reasonable 
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suspicion that its author or editor had made use of Greek 
writings as à model.” ® 

As regards the age of the writing and the indebtedness 
of the Hindus to the Greeks in medicine I refer the readers 
to my work, “The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus” 
where I have discussed the questions in detail. I will here 
simply try to prove the identity of the Visticika and Cholera. 

It will be seen that the cardinal symptoms of cholera 
or (४) cholera gravis, according to modern authorities 
correspond to the symptoms of Visücikà mentioned in Sans- 
krit works: 

Cause: “Excess in eating, न af परिमिताइारा लभन्ते विदितागमाः। 
often of badly prepared or भूदास्तामणितात्मनो लमन्त$शनलोलुपा: | 
decomposing food, follow- (B) 
ing periods of religious 
fasts, predispose the nation 
of fndia to Cholera.” 

Stitt. 

Prodromal or premonitory ws (S), विपाक (C) 
diarrhoea. 

First stage or the stage of विसूचिकामूईस्याधश्व veut: दोषां बथोंत्र- 
evacuation : «at विद्यात्‌ । (C), 

Vomiting: first stomach aay (B), &fg (C). 
contents, then rice-water. 

Purging: profuse and fre- अतिसार (B) 
quent. 

Stool: focal first, then rice- अतिमावप्रलीन मल (C) 
water stool. 

Cramps and stabbing pain: सूचिभिरेब गाबाणि gaq (S); "rag 
especially of calf-muscles (C); उद्द न; wem (B): 
and those of feet; abdo- खल्बी (Cj: इस्तादी शिरभोटनद्पा 


minal muscles less 80. वदना S.D.) ; जङ्ुगदोनां मोटनं 
खिलधरा इति लोके ( D). 
Thirst: unquenchable. मुखशोष XC); av, पिपासा (3! : 
«wi (C). 


Hirsch : Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 
New Sydenham Society’s Edition, 2882, Vol. I, p. 432. 
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Prostration : sudden loss of awa (B, M); आलस्य (0). ` 


strength, yawning. 


Gastrodynia. शूल (०). 
Second stage: The stage of तन्द्रा (C); dawa (C). 
collapse: the algid stage. 
Purging: frequent;  rice- अतिसार (B,C). 
water stool. 
Vomiting xag (B). 
Thirst : urgent axı (B.C.) 
Nausea . उत्क्लेश (C.D) saferd वमनसिव (B). 
Cramps £ ` खनौ (C). 


Failure of strength, complete 
lassitnde. 


Animal heat: Superficial 
temperature reduced. 
Rectal temp. elevated; 
sense of heat. Hyper- 
thermic type fatal. 
Circulation: 
Heart 


Pulse : imperceptible 
Excretions : 
Urine : aneuria 
Bile 
Voice : Vow Cholerica : 
husky, whispering. 
Excessive restlessness then 
apathy. 


विमुक्तसस्धि (B); ntes (S.D) 
ww (B); शौतज्वर (C). 
अन्तर्दाह! (C). 

«w (M). 

gagas (B). 

“शरासझोचन (C). 

qum (B); आनाइ (0). 
amaa (V); aag (V). 


ग्लानि (B). 
गाचगीरव (C) ; अकज्नगुरुता (V) 


Perspiration : profuse; cold चर्चा, खेद । 


clammy skin. 


! The symptom called “ antardaha " अन्तर्दाह literally. means internal 


burning, 


and his respiration labored, 


In this stage the general appearance of the patient is bluish 


अन्तर्दाइ: Wel «fux यस्य सततं RETIE: | 
urg दग्धकल्पं, सोःन्तद्ाहाहितः कथितः ॥ 
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Countenance: peculiar ex- 
pression ; cadaveric appear- 
ance:  cyanosed, drawn, 


pinched face. 


Eyes : sunk 

Complexion : blue . 

Shrivelling of the skin of 
extremities : washer- 
women’s hands. 


Doughiness of the skin of 
the abdomen : 
Dulness of perception 
Common sensibility : dull 
Appetite: anorexia 
Vision } 
Hearing 
Smell 
Taste 
Motion 
Integrity of consciousness : 
The Intellect : 
delusion. 
The Will sea 
The Emotion 
Headache 


Sleeplessness 


The third sage or the stage 
of reaction : 

Cholera typhoid : 
Surface warmer. 
Pulse : distinct. 
Urine : secreted. 
Temperature : febrile. 
Typhoid stage : 
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wamaq (B). 


अन्तप्रविट wa (B). 
aay (B). 


कुचिराग्यते (S); sm (D). 


अल्पसंज्ञ . 
wa (B, C) : qi (C). 
afana (C); अरांचक (C). 


impaired, विसंज्ञता (B). 


अरोचक (C). 
अलस्य (C) 


विसंज्ञता (B) ; खम (B.C) ; मत्तता, 
प्रजाप (C) ; naa (V) 
मद (C) 


शिरः शलं (B); शिररोग (S.D); शिरसः 


भेद: (5). 
अनिद्रा (B). 


ज्वर (C,V). 


]0 


Death : 

Pneumonia. 

Enterites. 

Asthenia, 

Uremic poisoning: 

Coma and convulsion. 

(ii) Cholera Sicca 
The patient dies of col- 
lapse without showing symp- 


toms of vomiting or diar- 
rhcea. 

“There is no, or very little, 
diarrhea and vomiting, 


collapse sets in so rapidly that 
the pateintis quickly over- 
powered as by an overwhelm- 
ing dose of some poison, and 
dies in a few hours without 
purging or any attempt at 
reaction. At the post-mortem 
examination, the rice-water 
material, so characteristic of 
cholera, though it may have 
not been voided during life, 
is found in abundance in the 
bowels. 

Manson: Tropical Dis- 
eases. 900-] pp 36-45. 


.toms of death 
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मोड, तन्द्रा (C). 
Alasaka xaaa i 


Kaéyapa says: “The in- 
gested food is neither ejected 
by vomiting and purging, nor 
digested, but remains in the 
intestinal canal. 

Just as 8 man who does 
no work ig called idle, so the 
ingested food remains idle, 
and hence the disease is called 
Alasaka (Alasa=idle).” 

Caraka says : ‘‘ Thepoison- 
ous undigested material, not 
being got rid of by vomit- 
ing and purging, suppresses 
the functions of the body 
which then resembles a stick. 
(It is called दण्डकालसक by 
V). Inthis stage the Alasaka 
is incurable. * * * As these 
symptoms resemble the symp- 
caused by 
poisoning, the derangement 
is called Ama-Visa or the 
poison of indigestion.” 


नाधोयाति न चापूईमाहारो न चं Wd 
कोटे स्थितोएलर्स।क्षतस्ततीपमवल: खतः ॥ 


Kü&yupa. 
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Dyspnea wes: | 
निरुद्धो मारुताक्षापि कुचाबपरिधावति (S). 
Hiccough e fea (5). 
Belching ..  Wgm (S). 
Tympanites e. आधान, aea (C). 
Cries for pain अत्यर्थ कुजति (S). 


Retention of urine and fece: वातवच्चॉनिरोध: (S). 


In Visücika (cholera gravis) and Alasaka (cholera 
sicca) the following symptoms are said to be of bad 
prognosis : 


<a, ओष्ठ; we श्यासवर्ण (B) ... Blueness of teeth, lips and 
nails. Cyanosis. 

अल्पसंज्ञ ... Slightly conscious. 

aa अन्तप्रविष्ट ..( Eyes deeply sunk in the 

अभ्यन्तरयातनेव; (M) ..l orbit. 

afa .. Vomiting. 

are .. Loss of consciousness. 

चामखर (B) —.. Weak voice. 

विसुक्तसस्थि (B) .. Looseness of joints. 

way (S) .. Cessation of stools entirely 


is a symptom of evil omen. 


पोडितं मारुतेनान्न॑ ह मणा रुडमस्तरा । 

अलसं चोभितं दोषे शल्यातैनेव संस्थितः | 

शूलादीन्‌ कुरुते तौत्रास्‌ छर्दातीसारवच्जि तान्‌ ॥ 

कुचिरानह्यतेऽत्य्थ' प्रताम्यत्यथे कुजति। 

निरुद्धो मारुताद्यापि कुचाबपरिधावति ॥ 

वातठ््ञोनिरोधय कुचौ यस्य wxmq । 

तस्यालसकभाचर्ट FAR तु यस्य तु ॥ 

Su$ruta Samhita, VI. 56. 
Caraka recommends common salt and hot water to excite 


vomiting in the treatment of cholera: aa wim प्रदृष्टटल सौ - 
qageeaq, पाग्रयित्रा लवयसुष्णञ्च वारि । 
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(jii) In the variety called विलम्बिका or दण्डालसका we find 
the following symptoms described : 


दुष्टत्तु' ga कफमारुताभ्यां प्रवत्तते AEAN यस्य । 


विलब्बिकां तां रुशदुश्चिकित्साभाचचते शात्रविदः पुराणा: || 
| Suéruta Samhita, VI, 56. 


भश्ट्यिकित्सा:--प्रत्यास्याणो पचरणौय | इदमसाध्यञ्षति जेज्जट: | (B) 

"When the ingested food is neither ejected by vomit- 
ing ‘nor by purging due to deranged Kapha and Vayu, the 
disease is called Vilambik& by the anceint physicians 
learned in science. It is difficult to cure." 

The Vilambiki and Alasaka, the two varieties of 
Visucikà of the Ayurveda show the same symptoms, t.e., 
collapse without vomiting and purging, the only difference 
being that in Alasaka there is intense griping pain but 
in Vilambiká pain is absent. 

The Sanskrit name for Asiatic cholera is Vzsucikà which 
is drived from suci a needle or pin, implying that in cholera 
peculiarly painful sensation all through the body like the 
piercing pain caused by a needle or pin occurs. 


सूचौभिरिव गात्राणि तुदन्सन्तिष्ठतेऽनिलः i 
यचाजौणन सा बदोव्वितूचोति निगदाते ॥ 


Thus we find that the disease described as Visiicik& in 
the Ayurveda produces all the symptoms of cholera, and 
there is scarcely any doubt that cholera was known to 
the Hindus in ancient times. In Sanskrit books diseases 
are not described in detail,—only the main symptoms are 
mentioned. Dalvanácürya writes : तदव विमूच्यादीर्णाम्‌ nad न भनितं 
तद्रपास्थेव अव्यतानाम्‌ न gura अतः प्रायूपं नाभिहितं। (vi. 56). 

The following abbreyiations are used : 

C=Caraka. S=Sugimta. B=Bhava Migra. S. D.= 
Sivadasa. V=Vagbhata. M=Madhava Kara. D=Dal- 
yanácürya. C.D=Cakradatta. 
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(tii) Small Pox and Vaccination.—The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were unacquainted with small pox (Friend, 
Mead, Mason Good, Adams) although William (Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Small Pox), Moore (History of the 
Small Pox), and Baron (Life of Jenner) have tried to prove 
the contrary. It is generally supposed that small pox was 
first described by Ahron in the “ Pandeets ” in th fifth ; by 
Procopius in his “ De Bello Persico " in the sixth and more. 
in detail by Rhazes in his treatise * De Varioliset Morbillis." 
in the tenth century A.D.  Greenhill's translation of 
Rhazes' work forms one of the volumes of the Sydenham 
Society’s publications. But the disease was well known to 
the Hindus and the Chinese about ]]00 B.C. There is a 
Chinese treatise written long before Christ, entitled * Teonta- 
hinfa? or ‘ Heart Words on the Smallpox '. Holwell, in hie 
‘¢ Account of the Manner of Inocalating for the Small 
Pox in the East Indies," 767, p. 8, refers to the traditions 
among the Brahmans concerning the prevalence of small 
pox in India and to the temple-worship of Sttala, the 
goddess of small pox from very ancient times. 

* According to Holwell, traditions have existed in the 
Brahmin caste from time immemorial concerning the 
prevalence of small-pox in India. There has existed in 
that country from the earliest times the temple worship 
of a deity whose protection and help were invoked on the 
epidemie outbreak of the disease. In the Atharva Veda 
a description of this temple service is contained, together 
with the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation 
with small-pox, which has been practised there from the 
remotest antiquity.” 

Dr. Chapman says that “at a very remote period, in 
Hindustan, a tribe of Brahmins, resorted to it as a religious 


2 J. W. Moore: XXth Century Practice of Medicine, Vol. XIII, 


p. 390. 
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Ceremony. A small incision was made and cotton 
soaked in the virus applied to the wound. Offerings were 
devoted to the goddess of spots, to invoke her aid; this 
divinity having hinted at inoculation—the thought being 
much above the reach of human wisdom and foresight.” 

“The teuple-worsbip is very widely spread in India; 
the goddess to whom it is offered, bears various names in 
various parts of the country, corresponding mostly as it 
seems to the character of the disease or to the mode of 
treatment. According to Moore (‘ Med. Times and Gazette,’ 
I869, Nov., p. 634) numerous temples of this kind are met 
with in Rajputana.””! 

There “the people firmly believe variola to be under 
the contro: of the goddess Matha, in whose honor temples 
abound throughout Marwar and fairs are even held at 
Joudpoor. Near the latter city is a space of ground filled 
with trees, called Kagli Ka Bagh’ and containing the 
* Setla Deir’ (or smallpox-godess's shrine). In the month of 
March a mela is held here in honor of Matha, and 
thousands of wcmen and children attend with offerings for 
the goddess. The declivities of most of the numerous 
eonical hills present either a reddened stone or a temple 
devoted to Matha with most probably an attendant 
Brahmin priest. Nearly every village has its goddess of 
small-pox in the immediate locality. and a large piece of 
ground is esteemed as holy, and ‘ Matha Ka Than.” ? 


Smallpox Inoculation in India—“A paper was “ead in 


767 before the Royal College of Physicians in London 
by Mr. J. Z. Holwell, F.R.S., 


! Hürsch's ; Geographical and Historical Pathology (Syd. m| Ed.) 
Vol. I, p. 428. i 
2 Sir W, J. Moore : Marwar the Land of Deatk. 
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entitled ‘ An Account of the Manner of Inoculating for 
Small-pox in the East Indies.’ This paper is extremely 
interesting, not only because it states the views of a physi- 
clap ona practice which still prevails to some extent, 
though unlawfully, in India, but because the writer, as an 
early Governor of Bengal, was one of the founders of 
our great Empire in the East, and had during a residence 
of thirty years in the tropies actively practised his profes- 
tion for eighteen of them. 

* I will commence by giving a brief summary of the 
paper. Mr. Holwell observes that the ‘the salutary 
method (of inoculation of small-pox} now so happily pur- 
sued in England (howsoever it has been seemingly blun- 
dered upon) has the sanction of the remotest antiquity. 
For five and sometimes six years together it passes in a 
nanner unnoticed from the few that are attacked with if, 
for the complexion of it in these years is generally so 
benign as to cause very little alarm ; and notwithstanding 
the multitudes that are every year inoculated with it in 
the usual season, it adds no malignity to the disease taken 
in the natural way, nor spreads the infection as commonly 
imagined in Europe. Every seventh year, with scarcely 
any exception, the Small-Pox rages epidemically in these 
provinces, during the months of March, April, and May ; 
and sometimes until the annaal returning rains, about the 
middle of June, put a stop to its fury. On these occasions 
the disease was of the most malignant confluent. kind, from 
which few escaped that took the distemper in the natural 
way, and they commonly died on the first, second, or third 
day of the eruption, and the Europeans usually fled from 
the settlements before the return of the small-pox season. 
There was hardly ever an instance of a native of the island 
of St. Helena, man or woman, who if attacked when in 
Bengal with the disease in a natural way, escaped with 
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life.’ This he attributed to some fundamental error of 
their diet. 

* There was reason to believe from the institution of 
offerings to the goddess of small-pox that the disease had 
existed from very remote times in India, and had, indeed, 
spread from it to the West. Inoculation was performed by 
Brahmans from Brindaban, Allahabad, Benares, etc., over 
the country. They arrived in Bengal early in February 
or March before the usual return of the disease. The 
people prepared the patients for the operation by a restrict- 
ed diet, and the Brahmans would not operate unless this 
had been done. The inoculators passed from house to 
house and operated at the doors asking how many pocks 
the parents wished, and preferred to operate, for males 
between the wrist and the elbow, and for females between 
the elbow and the shoulder. Fifteen or sixteen minute 
scarifieations were made with an iron or steel instrument, 
and a rag charged with variolous matter from inoculated - 
pustules of the previous year was allowed to remain on 
for about six hours. The wound was also moistened with 
Ganges water and the part was, in the first place, dry- 
rubbed for about seven or eight minutes. All the time 
the goddess was being invoked. Cold water was poured 
over the patient up to the time the fever appeared, and 
again after the eruption came out until the scabs of the 
pustules dropped off ; and restricted diet was ordered for 
a month. The pustules were opened with a sharp-pointed 
thorn. The patient was exposed freely to the air outside 
the house, and the eruptic fever was generally so slight as 
not to need much restriction. The operation rarely failed, 
nor did any one often miscarry under it, and the number of 
pustules was rarely less than fifty or more than two hundred. 

‘Although very early prejudiced against the cool regimen 
and the free admission of. air, Holwell soon eame to the 
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conclusion that any one who did not adopt that treatment 
would lose mauy patients. He suggests reasons for agree- 
ing with the Brahmans that it was wise to disallow the 
use of milk during the progress of the affection and he 
then refers to their ideas as to the causation of the disease, 
which were as follows. The immediate cause of the small- 
pox was believed to exist in the mortal part of every 
human and animal form. In a footnote he states thate at 
the time of the confluent small-pox epidemics turkeys and 
other poultry were carried -off by the disease in great 
numbers, and even his own parrot was found on dissection 
to have as many pustules in his digestive tract as on his 
body. The mediate cause which stirred up the first and 
threw it into a state of fermentation was, it was considered, 
the presence of innumerable imperceptible animaleules 
floating in the atmosphere. These, they said, cause all 
epidemieal diseases, and imprison most malignant spirits. 
These particles pass in and out of the respiratory tract 
without doing any harm, but cling to the food and especi- 
ally to milk and the other articles which the Brahmans 
prohibit when the diet is restricted. Holwell himself saw 
no reason why such pestilent animaleulz, driven by certain 
winds, or generated on the spot by water and air in a state 
of stagnation and received into the body with food, should 
not be the cause of the spread of malignant epidemics at 
particular seasons, and that epidemical blights, which may 
be observed to go often hand in hand with epidemieal 
diseases, may be due to similar causes. The friction and 
the dilution with water seemed to promote absorption aud, 
as Ganges water was used, confidence was given to the 
patient and he was impressed with the solemnity and piety 
of the whole transaction. 

* Holwell particularly testifies to the value of the affu- 
sion of cold water from a height up to the time of the 
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appearance of the fever, and again when the eruption 
comes out, and further says he was an eye-witness of its 
power and utility when the pustules had sunk. He agrees 
with the Brahmans in attaching great importance to open- 
ing the pustules with a thorn,'as this mitigates or prevents 
the second fever. The opening with a thorn has also the 
advantage of the orifice being so small that there is no 
admission of air into the part. In conclusion, in laying 
again great stress on the cool regimen and on the free 
admission of air he trusted they might be introduced into 


regular and universal praetice."! 


The Autiquity of Faceiuution iu Inlig.*—'Under this 
heading a leading article appeared in the British 
Medical Journal of April l5th, in which reference 
was made to a claim advanced by Lord Ampthill on behalf 
of the Hindus of having practised vaccination many cen- 
turies before it was, to use his own word, ‘ rediscovered 
by Edward Jenner. Lord Ampthill based this claim on a 
passage in an ancient Sanserit work by Dhanwantari which 
he said had been discovered by Colonel King and brought 
to his notice by that distinguished officer two years before. 
The speech in which the passage occurred was made by 
Lord Ampthill on the occasion of the formal opening of 
the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy on 
March llth, a report of which was published in the Madras 
Weekly Mail of March l6th. 

“In commenting on that speech we ventured to hint 
that Lord Ampthill had somewhat misunderstood the 
information supplied to him, as the existenee in Sanskrit 
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works supposed to be ancient of passages in which vacei- 
nation was described had been known for something like 
a century. In proof of this statement we referred to 
Baron's Life of Jenner in which mention is made of 
passages purporting to be extracts from a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari which were published in the 
Madras Courier of. January ]2th, I8]9. In these passages 
an account was given of the inoculation of matter from 
the cow as a protective against small-pox. It was added 
that Baron had made inquiries as to the genuineness of 
those passages of eminent Oriental scholars, who considered 
that there were good grounds for suspecting that they 
were interpolations made with the object of inducing the 
Hindu to submit to vaccination by making him believe 
tliat it was a traditional practice among his people. In 
reference to the article, the main points of which are here 
recapitulated, we have received the following letter, dated 
May l0th, from Lientenant-Colonel W. G. King, LM.S., 
C.I.E., Sanitary Commissioner for Madras : 

‘In your issue of the l5th April, you refer to the above 
subject, as diseussed by His Excellency Lord Ampthill in 
his address at the opening of the King Institute, Madras. 
During his tenure of office he has, as is well known, taken - 
every opportunity of encouraging the advance of preven- 
tive medicine, and has also exhibited interest in the 
historical beariog of the subject in this country, in con- 
nexion with ancient Hindu writings. In response to a 
query on the latter aspect two years back, I furnished him 
with the paper to which he referred. As Lord Ampthill's 
statements, in this particular, were made on the authority 
of this document, it rests solely with me to deal with the 
matter. 

‘The paper in question was published in the Madras 
Mail in I899, in response to a request for information to 
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me personally in its columns by the late Surgeon-General 
Sir Charles Gordon. It opened by referring to the oft- 
quoted passage from the Madras Courier of ]89, and 
stated distinctly that it had ‘at intervals been circulated 
to the lay and medical press.’ I then proceeded to say 
that for many years I had attempted, with the aid of 
Sanserit scholars, verification of its origin from Dhanwan- 
tari, and, after alluding to the difficulty attending such 
researches, explained that ‘the nearest approach’ to 
settling the question was obtained when hunting for Sans- 
crit references for plague, by the quotation being found 
in a Sanscrit work entitled Ayurveda Fijnana. This is a 
modern compilation of extracts from various authors. As 
a fact, it was I who, though no Sanserit scholar, was able 
to arrest attention to the passage whilst the book was 
being read aloud to me, as I had heard it so often quoted; 
and it was to this little incident Lord Ampthill had the 
kindness to allude. Since that period it has also been 
found for me in the Saédakalvadruma, which is also a 
modern compilation, written by Rajah Sir Radakant Deb 
Bahadur. This author was held in the highest respect by 
the best Sanserit scholars including Max Müller—a fact 
which should weigh in favour of the genuine character of 
the quotation. The work was completed, according to the. 
author, in the thirtieth year of his age, or six years before 
the appearance of the Courier quotation. It is necessary 
to allude to these facts, as you have in yonr article erro- 
neously assumed that I had made a claim to precedence in 
respect to the Madras Courter of 8I9, in first drawing 
attention to the subject. 

‘Your main object is, however, to throw doubt upon the 
validity of the quotation. Unfortunately, I am not in a 
position to consult Baron’s work, quoted as your authority ; 
and I am placed in some difficulty by your not positively 
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affirming that the false ‘poem’ actually contained the 
particular verse ascribed to Dhanwantari. I shall be very 
much surprised if this can really be done by you. But, 
even if this subject be treated in the general manner you 
have done, I think it reasonable to believe that Baron 
must have misunderstood Sir John Maleolm ; he must 
have muddled the whole subject. Far from Ellis being the 
criminal, he was eminently an interpolation detective. 
In the fourteenth volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, there will be found exposed by Ellis, in an essay 
that exhibited the depth of his learning as a Sanserit 
scholar as well as his careful and impartial spirit, a gross 
fraud by Jesuits who had, for the purpose of advancing 
their religion, resorted to this means. The book which he 
thus criticized was entitled L’ Ezour Vedam, and was publish- 
ed in Paris in 4778. If this date be taken into considera- 
tion, it is clear vaccination need not have been referred to, 
seeing that Jenner’s scientifie confirmation of empirically 
observed facts was not made till ]798, and vaccination 
was not introduced into Madras by Lord Clive (Earl 
Powis) until !802: Failing, therefore, your being able to 
prove the quotation actually formed part of the poem you 
ascribe to Ellis, and you are able to state where the rest 
of the document is to be found, there is no reason to re- 
gard him as guilty of the grave charge made against him, 
or that we have adduced anything to disprove the ancient 
character of the quotation, rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Dhanwantari. I, of course, do not join issue with you 
as to your second instance of an interpolation, as this was 
not propounded by me. 

‘As the Vaccination Department of this Presidency is a 
branch of my offiee, I have every opportunity of consult- 
ing its records, and I may state that although it is evident 
many thousands of pamphlets encouraging vaccination 

l6 
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were issued in former years, I can find no attempt to 
impress the people with the so-called ‘poem’ of Ellis 
and, in my opinion, such a base act would no more have 
secured official approval in India in the past than in the 
present; nor, in the Sanscrit libraries available in this 
Presidency, is there any trace of such a record.’ 

Later we received from Colonel King a further com- 
munication, dated May 25th, to the following effect : 

* With reference to my letter to you dated May lOth, it 
is right that I should inform you that, after its despatch, 
I ascertained that I could not justly claim that Rajah Sir 
Radhakant Deb Bahadur personally admitted the disputed 
quotation into his Sapthakalpadruma, as the revised edition 
of this work in which it is to be found was published after 
his death, long subsequent to the first appearance in the 
Madras Courier. This in no way invalidates my other 
arguments or, indeed, greatly even in this particular, as 
the compilers of the revised edition are also recognized 
Sanserit authorities.’ 

“If Colonel King will refer to our article of April l5th 
he will see that it was there expressly stated that we had 
had no opportunity of consulting his writings, and that 
what he calls our erroneous assumption that he had made 
a claim to precedence in respect to the Madras Courier of 
]89 was founded solely on the statement attributed to 
Lord Ampthill that Colonel King had discovered the 
passage in question ana had brought it to his notice. In 
regard to this we said that we could not help thinking that 
Lord Ampthill had misunderstood the information supplied 
to him. From Colonel King's letter it is clear that this 
is just what happened. On this point there is, therefore, 
nothing in dispute between us. 

* On the general question of the interpolations our 
artiele was really in the nature of an inquiry addressed to 
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the learned. We confessed our incompetence on questions 
of Sanscrit scholarship, and we gave Baron’s statements 
for what they were worth in the hope of eliciting some 
authoritative utterance on a matter of considerable literary 
and historical interest. It is necessary to lay some stress 
on this, inasmuch as Colonel King seems determined to 
force us into a position of antagonism to him in regard to 
questions on which we have expressed no opinion, for the 
good and sufficient reason that we hold none. His quarrel 
is with Baron, and bearing in mind that 


"Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Betwixt the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites ; 


we decline to be drawn into the fray. That those of our 
readers as may be interested in the point at issue may have 
a full statement of the case before them, we give the whole 
passage as it stands in Baron’s Life of Edward Jenner 
(London ]838, vol. i, p. 555, et seq.). After referring to 
a claim of priority in the discovery of vaccination made 
on behalf of a Frenchman by Husson in the Dectzounatre 
des Sciences Médicales (82l), Baron proceeds: 

‘The same work which sets forth the claims of M. 
Rabaut recounts likewise the pretensions “of the Hindoos 
to the knowledge of vaccine inoculation. An ancient 
Sauserit work has been appealed to as an authority on 
this subjeet. 

The subject was mentioned many years ago in the 
Bibliotheque Britannique. It has more recently, been revived 
in the Dictionnatre Médicale, and in the Madras Courier 
of the शा of January, \8I9, The writer of the last- 
named article refers to Suncteya Grantham, a-medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari, which is said to be ‘ undoubtedly 
an ancient composition.’ 
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From this work extracts are given. The first extract 
describes the method of performing the inoculation with 
fluid taken from a pock on the udder of a cow, or from the 
arm of a human subject, ete. The next more particularly 
describes the small-pox produced by the fluid from the 
udder of a cow, and appears, in short, to be an imperfect 
abstract of the opinions and descriptions of Dr. Jenner. 
It does not at all discriminate between the different sorts 
of; pustules to which cows are liable; it is destitute of all 
the characters of fidelity and accuracy which give value 
to information of a scientific nature, and must, therefore, 
have been quite insufficient to have guided anyone in the 
management of the very practice it professes to teach. 
This practice, if it did exist at all in India, must have been 
extremely rare, but the description given of it is not like 
that which would occur to any inquirer who had himself 
investigated the very singular properties of cow-pox in- 
oculation. On -the contrary, it wears the appearance of a 
delineation which had been made, not from original obser- 
vation, but from materials obviously acquired from other 
sources and put together with studied ambiguity, the 
writer having been more anxious to maintain the sem- 
blance of antiquity than to convey precise knowledge on the 

‘subject of vaccination, had it ever been obtained by the 
Brahmins, could have been overlooked, and allowed to 
remain in obscurity till it was called into notice by the 
industry of British residents in India. To no people on 
the earth was the secret of vaccine inoculation of greater 
moment than to the inhabitants of the East, and it exceeds 
all powers of belief to suppose that such a secret could have 
been possessed by the most respected caste, without being 
diffused universally, and the practice adopted with corres- 
ponding avidity. The suspicions excited by the internal 
evidence are nota little strengthened by some circumstances 
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which Iam about to mention. I made it my business 
to inquire from eminent oriental scholars whether such 
a Sanserib work existed, and whether from their ex- 
perience of the habits and customs of the Hindoos there 
was reason to believe that they possessed any knowledge 
of vaccine inoculation. 

For valuable information on these points I have to ex- 
press a deep feeling of gratitude and obligation to Sir John 
Maleolm, G.C.B., a gentleman not less distinguished by 
his genius and skill as a commander than by the wisdom, 
learning, energy, and benevolenee evineed in all his civil 
relations. Through his kindness I am enabled to state 
the following faets: 

On the introduetion of vaecine inoculation into India 
it was found that the practice was much opposed by the 
natives. In order to overcome their prejudices the late 
Mr. Ellis, of Madras, who was well versed in Sanscrit 
literature, actually composed a short poem in that language 
on the subject of vaccination.. This poem was inscribed 
on.old paper, and said to have been found, that the im- 
pression of its antiquity might assist the effect intended to 
be produced on the minds of the Brahmins while tracing 
the preventive to their sacred cow. 

The late Dr. Anderson, of Madras, adopted the very 
same expedient in order to deceive the Hindoos into a 
belief that vaccination was an ancient practice of. their 
own. It is scarcely necessary to observe that had any 
authentic record of such a practice existed, these gentlemen 
never would have resorted to such a contrivance to gain 
their object. It is further to be observed.that smallpox 
inoculation was frequently prectised by the Hindoos, but 
there is no proof whatever that they employed vaccination. 

. Shortly after the introduetion of vaccination into 
Bengal, similar attempts were made to prove that. the. 
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practice was previously known there also. As the account 
of this transaction is somewhat different from that which 
occurred at Madras, it is proper to mention it. A native 
physician of Bareilly put into the hands of Mr. Gillman, 
who was surgeon at that station, some leaves purporting to 
contain an extract of a Sanscrit work on medicine. 

This work is said to be entitled Sudha Sangreha, 
written by a physician named Mahadeva, under the pat- 
ronage of Raja Rajasin’ha. It contained a chapter on 
Masuriea or chickenpocks. 

Towards the close, the author appears to have intro- 
duced other topics ; and immediately after directing leeches 
to be applied to relieve bad sores he proceeds thus: 
* Taking the matter of pustules, which are naturally .pro- 
duced on tke teats of cows, carefully preserve it, and 
before the breaking out of small-pox make with a fine 
instrument a small puncture (like that made by a gnat) in 
a child's limb, and introduce into the blood as much of 
that matter as is measured by a quarter of a ratti. Thus 
the wise physician renders the child secure from the erup- 
tion of the small-pox.” 

This communication was shown to Mr. Colebrooke and 
Mr. Blaquiere, both eminent Sanserit scholars, and they 
both suspected that it was an interpolation. The first- 
named gentleman further adds that the original work; 
from which the extract purports to have been taken, was 
not exhibited to anyone well versed in Sanserit. I believe 
I may further add that Mr. Colebrooke made inquiries 
whilst in India, which fully satisfied him that no original 
work of the kind ever had existence. Sir John Malcolm 
has also been kind enough to ascertain that no such book 
is to be found in the library of the East Indian Company. 

From these statements it must be apparent that the 
well-meant devices of those who attempted to propagate 
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vaccination in India, have led to the belief that the practice 
was known to the Hindoos in earlier times. ' 

* From a letter which appears in the Madras Masi of May 
30th we gather that since the date of his last letter to us 
Colonel King has had an opportunity of referring to 
Baron’s book at first hand. He adheres to his opinion that 
Jenner’s biographer made “a complete muddle of the 
information received by him from Maleolm.” We must 
frankly say that, if he did, Colonel King does not seem to 
us to have cleared up the muddle. Here, as far as we are 
concerned, the matter must rest.” 

We have furnished the readers with these long 
quotations in the hope that they may be interested in the 
important question as regards the origin of vaccination. 
There could not be any doubt as to the practice of 
inoculation by the Brahmans long before the advent 
of the English in India, Holwell’s testimony supports it. 
But whether vaccination was ever practised in India before 
the discovery of Jenner was a question which could not 
be answered offhand. The only proof extant was the 
couplets in Sanskrit quoted in the Madras Courier in 
]8I9, and subsequently in the Savdakalpadruma. The 
couplets are said to have been quoted from Sakteya 
Grantha of Dhanvantari. I could not trace any such 
work in the libraries of India, nor has the work been 
found in the library of the East Indian Company. No 
reference to it was found in the Sanskrit literature. Below 
I quote these couplets with translations. 

It seems strange that no reference as to the practice 
of vaccination in India can be traced ‘in the works of 
Caraka, Susruta, Vágbhata, Madhava, Venda Madhava, 
Cakradatta, Bhava Misra and others. But no conclusion 
can be drawn from this negative evidence. Neither do 
we find any reference to the practice of inoculation in 
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the works of the authors cited above. In Av., V. 22, we find 
a reference to the eruptive fevers: fever with spots on the 
surface of the body. Thespotted or speckled fever—* covered 
with spots, like reddish sediments” undoubtedly refers 
to some eruptive fever, as the fever accompanying measles 
or small-pox. But I have notbeen able to trace any reference 
to the temple worship of the goddess of Small-Pox, “ with 
the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation with 
Small-Pox," as described by Holwell. But there is no doubt 
that inoculation was frequently practised in India. 

In the hymns to the goddess Sitala which I have quoted 
below from the Kasgikhanda of the Skanda Purana, 
ib is distinctly stated that there is no medicine for this dire 
disease except prayers to this goddess. She is represent- 
ed as having four hands, holding a broom-stick in one 
hand, a water-pitcher in another, a lotus in the third and 
the fourth hand is shown inthe attitude of Abhayà miidra, 
—the sign of fearlessness and hope. She rides on ap ass, and 
hasawinnowingfanas her head-dress. She is represented as 
naked. She resides in water. Sitala really means goddess of 
coldness or water. Her attributes refer to the hygienic 
measures to be adopted when Small-Pox rages in an epi- 
demic form. Though described as a goddess whose idol is 
worshipped by the mass, the patient is advised to contem- 
plate her as thin like one of the fibres of petiole of lily, 
situated between his heart and navel. 

The broom, fan and the water-pitcher are the appliances 
necessary to keep the room in which the patient is 
isolated, elean and free from flies. Her nakedness is 
meant to represent the fact that the disease is often 
carried to healthy individuals through the clothes of nurses, 
who should be as scantily dressed as possible. 

The Sttala is the Pauranie adaptation of the Vedic 
Apo Devi whe is also deseribed as the mother. The. 
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word Ap in Sanskrit is used in feminine gender, hence 
both Apo Devi and Sitala Devi are described as female 
deities. The Brahmans still recite in their daily-prayers 
the beneficial qualities of water, invoked as mother by 
the Sindhudvipa Rsi in the Gayatri metre: 


“ आपोहिष्ठा मयोभुव सानऊञ्जदधातनः महरणाय n | 
योवः शिवतमोरसः तस्यभाजयते हन: | ऊशतौरिव मातर! । 
AMIT गमाम वो यस्य च्याय. ARI आपोजनवयथाचुनः o? 


Water was regarded by the Vedic Indians as the source 
of medicine, and was used by them as a therapeutie agent 
of great value. It was also a means of purification. 

** Water is the elixir of immortality (S.P. Br., 4, 3, ।5) ; 
water being a means of soothing—they soothe by means 
of soothing water (४2४४, ]3). “Water is a means of 

‘purification, hence he purifies himself with water” 

(S.P. Br., I. 7, 4, l7). * Within the waters is ambrosia, 
in the waters is medicine” (S.P. Br., l, 4, 6; Vaj. Sarh., 
ix, 6). 

In Rv. (x,9,5,6 and 7 ; I87,6)the water is described 
as the source of medicine ; and in Av., II, 3, there is a charm 
against excessive discharges from the body, undertaken 
with spring water (see author's work *' Medicine in the 
Atharva Veda”). In Yv. (Vij. Sat., ix, 6, )) water is 
also described as the source of medicine, and in xi, 88, water- 
goddesses are prayed for a cure. In Rv., x, 9, l, disinfecting 
properties are attributed to water. 

Water as a medicine is mentioned in Rv. (i, 23, l9, 20; 
84, 6), Tai. Sarh. (vi. 4, 9, 2) and Kaugitaki Br., (xvi, 7). 

The application of cold water in hyperemia was 
well known. The spring water which runs down upon 
the mountain was used as a healing remedy; it was 
recommended as useful in checking discharges and 
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removing pain. It is also styled as the great healer 
of wounds. The water is said to contain 2 hundred remedies. 
Flowing water is prayed to grant a cure for heart-ache, 
ocular pain, and pain in the feet. The waters are called 
the most skilled of physicians (Av., vi, 24). “ Waters 
are verily healers, the waters are scatterers of disease, and 
the waters cure all diseases” (Av., ili, 7). 

But there is neither any mention of the practice of 
inoculation nor of vaccination in the hymn to Sitala. 
So it is difficult to decide whether inoculation, not to 
speak of vaccination, was practised in the Vedie or 
Pouranie ages. 


शौतलाष्ट क-सतोचम्‌ | 


wa ओशौतलास्तोवस्थ महादेव ऋषि: अनुप छन्दः, whilst देवता 
ques, watt शक्तिः, सत्वविस्फीटकनिहत्तये जपे विनियोग: ॥ 


इश्वर उवाच | 


नमामि शोतलां देवीं रासभस्थां दिगम्बरोम्‌ i 
माजेनीकलसोपेतां quise qm ॥ १ 
वन्देऽहं शोतलां देवों सब्बरोगभयापहाम्‌ ! 
यामासाद्य निवर्तते विस्फीटकभयं महत्‌ ॥ २ 
शौतले शोतलै चेति यो ब्रयाइाहपौड़ित: i 
विस्फोटकभयं घोरं fat तख प्रणश्यति ॥ ३ 
यस्वामुदकमध्ये तु छता TAIAT: | 
विस्फोटकभयं चोरं ze तस्य न जायते ॥ ४ 
शौतले ज्वरदग्धस्थ पूतियन्धयुतस्य च । 
magaga: पुंसस्वामाइजीवनौषधम्‌ ॥ ५ 
Was तनुजान्‌ रोगान्‌ aut हरसि quus i 
विस्फोटक विशौर्णानां वमेकारतवषिंणी ॥ ६ 
TASTE रोगा ये चान्ये दारुणा रणाम्‌ | 
लदनुध्यानमात्रेण शौतले यान्ति ते चयम्‌ ॥ ७ 
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न मन्त्रो नौषधं तस्य पापरोगस्य विद्यते i 

लामेका शौतले वाची नान्यां पश्यामि देवताम्‌ ॥ ८ 

छणालतन्तुसहशीं नामि इनध्यसं स्थिता, i 

rei विचिन्तयेद्द वि तस्य ward जायते ॥ ९ 

अष्टकं शीतलादेव्या यो नरः प्रपठेत्‌ सदा । 

विस्फीटकभयं घोरं ग्टहे तस्य न जायते ॥ १० 

खोतव्यं fare यद्धाभक्तिसमन्वितेः i 

उपसर्गविनाशाय परं GAT महत्‌ ॥ ११ 

तले त्वं जगन्प्राता शीतले त्रं जगत्पिता | 

शौतले त्वं जगद्धावी शौतलाये नमो नमः ॥ १२ 

रासभो ngaia खरो वेशाखनन्दनः | 

शौतलावाइनसेव ट्व्वाकन्दनिक्तत्तनः ॥ १३ 

एतानि खरनामानि शीतलाग्रे तु यः पठेत्‌ । 

we गेहे शिशूनाच शौतलारुडः न जायते ॥ १४ 
Kasikhanda, 
The following descriptions in Sanskrit refer to the 

practice of inoculation and vaccination: 


es: 


agaa मसूरी वा नराणाश्व मसूरिका | 
aiana धतपूर्य वाहमूले विचारयेत्‌ । 
qegd रकमिलितं स्फोटज्वरकरं भवेत्‌।। ” 
(aandaa शाता य यन्य: T) 
“The matter of the pustules on the teats of cows or on 
(arms of) men should be taken by means of a knife and 


introduced into the arms (of child); the pus as it mixes 
with the blood causes the fever of small-pox.” 


“gaa मसूरी बा नराणाश्चमसूरिका | 
तज्जलं वाहुसूलाच Waray ग्टहौतवान्‌ ॥ 
बाहसूलेच शस्त्रेण रक्तोतृपत्तिकरेण च । 
awa tafafad स्फोटकज्ज्वरसन्भवस u^ 
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* Take the serum from the pustules on the teats of cows 
or from the arms of men at the end of a knife and 
introduce into the blood on the arm (of the child) caused by 
searifieation with a knife. The serum when mixed with 
blood (of the child) causes fever of small-pox."—Dhanvan- 
taris Sakteyagrantha, quoted in Savda  Kalpadruma, 
Vol V, p. 38Ll. Binodelal Sen's Ayurveda Vigfiana, Vol. 
IV, p. 78. | 

(vv)  Syphelis—Was syphilis known to the Vedic 
Hindus? It is very difficult to solve this question with 
certainty. Nowhere do we find any description of its 
symptoms; and we find no distinct mention of the disease. 
Bloomfield, however, thinks the disease Jayenya to be 
syphilis, (Am. J. Ph., ]l, 320; Hymnsof Av., vii, 76, 559- 
5673), Kesava and Sayana identify the disease as rajayaksma, 
i.e., the same as Jayenya in the story told at Tait. Sar., IT, 
8, 5, )-8. (याज जायाभ्यो:विन्दत्‌ | सच जायासम्बन्धेन प्राप्रोति। निरन्तर 
जायासम्भोगेन जायमानम i) From the remedial agents used in the 
Kausika practice, 72z., the string of a lute and the vivina plant 
(andropogon muricatus)—Bloomfield says, “I am tempted 
to regard the gayana as syphilis, etymologically either con- 
genital disease (root gan), or venereal disease (gaya 
* woman °’); in that case the musical instruments may refer 
to the nauteh girls, and the disease is cured homceopathi- 
eally and symbolically by the realisation of their presence, 
by means of the amulets.” But the interpretation is far- 
fetched. Syphilis was ‘unknown to Caraka and Suéruta ; 
their works were composed towards the end of the Vedie 
age, For the first time the disease is described in the Bhava 
Prakasa, which was composed about three hundred and 
fifcy years ago. The antiquity of syphilis is a question in 
which authorities differ. Hirsch says: “In the Ayur- 
Veda of Süsruta there are several statements which 
make it at least very probable that venereal disease had 
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occurred in India from the very earliest times.” 
* Friedberg gives the passage, taking them from llessler's 
translation as revised by the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
Professor Weber. Wise’s handling of the history of syphilis 
in India (in his “ Hindu. System of Medicine,” p. 375) 
is quite untrustworthy, as Friedberg justly pronounces it 
to be.”  lfaeser also supported that syphilis had existed 
in antiquity. There are, no doubt, undoubted references in 
the earlier Sanskrit Works:to diseases of the genitals due 
to lewd or impüre sexual connections: 


तवातिसेथनादतिव्रह्मचर्य्यादहा तथा ब्रह्मचारिणों चिरोन्टटां रजखलां दीघरोमां 
ककशरोसां सङ्गीणरोमां निगृढ़रोमामल्पदारां महादारामप्रियालकामासदौत्यसलिल- 
प्रचालितयोनिसचालितथोनिं योनिरोगोपरूटां खभावती वा ट्ट्योनिं वियोनिं वा 
नारीमलपमुप तिवमानस्थ तथा करजदशनविशशुकनिप्रातनादईनाइस्तामिघाताश्चतुष्पदी- 
गमनादचो त्यसलिनप्रचालनादबपो इनाच्छुक्रसूववेगनिधारणान्मंधुनान्ते वाऽप्रचालनादिभि- 
azuME प्रकुपिता दोषाः AASIA वा खययसुपजनयन्ति तमुपदंश मित्याचच्चते | 

स पञ्चविधखिभिहपेः gU समस्तरछुजा चँ कः । 

तब वातिके पारुष्यं लकपरिपुटनं «maze परुषशोफताविविधाद्च वातवेदनाः । 

fw ज्वर: aqy: पक्रोडम्बरसङ्काश Haare: चिप्रपाक वित्तवेदनाद | 

अ क्षिके wae: कण्टु मान्‌ कठिनः खिग्धः अ अवेदनङ । 

रक्तजे FUMIE: पित्तलिड्रान्यत्थथ' ज्वरदाही शोषय 
ate कदाचित्‌ i 


सवेजे सर्वलिड्दर्शनमवदरणं शेफसः कमिप्राद्भावो मरणं चेति। 
Susruta Sarhhit&, II, xii, 
But it is known to every surgeon that there are many 
venereal sores which are not really syphilitic. It is only in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century that accurate know- 
ledge of the different forms of venereal disease was made 
possible by advances in the science of pathology. And 
by modern historical methods, the long-discredited view 
that syphilis in the Old World was a disease of recent 
origin which could be traced to America has been revived. 
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In his great work on the venereal diseases, Astruc traces 
the introduction of the disease into Europe from the date 
of the first voyage of Columbus in ]494. The disease is 
said to be endemic in Hispaniola and on parts of the 
American continent. The native women communicated 
the disease to the men who attended Columbus; it was 
then propagated to the Neapolitans, thence to the French, 
and gradually to other European nations. The source of 
this information is the work of the historian  Gonsalvo 
Ferdinand ab Oviedo, “ Summary of the Natural and 
General History of the West Indies” (l525). Hunter in 
his classical work on venereal diseases in 7775 supported 
the idea that the venereal disease had existed in Europe 
before Columbus sailed from Palos: his authority being 
the author of ‘ Discovery of America’’—Peter Martyr, 
a friend of Columbus. Prescott in his “ History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (Vol. iii, p. 50, Lond., 
3888) supposes that this loathsome disease was not brought 
from America. Bodman reproduced a passage from the 
chapter records of St. Victor, ]472, in which “ Mala 
Franzos” is referred to. But Block and Hegel have found 
out the date 472 to be a forgery. 

The origin of syphilis, as of leprosy, is lost in the 
night of time. There are special difficulties in the identi- 
fication of’ diseases mentioned in ancient writings. The 
ancient medical authors did not write the descriptions of 
a disease according to modern pathology, but availed 
themselves of the knowledge prevalent at the time, and we 
find their descriptions defective. They were also not able 
to distinguish, as in the case of syphilis, the morbid 
phenomena peculiar to the different stages: of the disease. 
The early Sanskrit authors described many local affections 
of the genitals, caused by immoral intercourse. One of 
these morbid conditions was called Upadarhga. It wag a 
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purely local disease, and it is difficult to find any reference 
to affections of infernal organs during the course of the 
disease. They did not comprehend the secondary and the 
tertiary stages of the malady. But we must not be sur- 
prised at this. The state of medical science was in an 
undeveloped stage and we should not expect in their 
deseriptions the accuracy and minuteness of detail which 
eharaeterise the deseriptions of diseases of the present day. 
The justly celebrated Hunter, who has enriched the science 
of medicine with great discoveries, taught that he never 
observed syphilitic affections of the internal organs nor of 
the brain, inspite of the teachings of Fallopius and Botal 
to the contrary. Up to the time of Ricord, the three 
venereal affections, syphilis, soft chancre and gonorrhwa 
were not clearly differentiated. There was no doubt that 
venereal ulcer and gonorrhea had always been in existence. 
It is creditable to the ancient Indian physicians that they 
differentiated the local venereal ulcer (Upadamsa) from 
urethral discharges (Meha). Certain descriptions of and 
references to diseases of the sexual organs in ancient and 
medieval Sanskrit books could easily be taken as indicat- 
ing syphilis at the time when the authors of those books 
lived. But on closer examination it would be recognised 
that the deceptive similarity between the local conditions 
of the ulcers did not develop symptoms which could be 
referred to syphilis. There is no evidence forthcoming 
that any causal connexion was discovered between the 
focal ulcer and a skin eruption of the rest of the body 
until Bhava Misra wrote in the sixteenth century. There 
is no description of the syphilitic syndrome in any Sanskrit 
work before Bhàva Praká$a was composed and in which 
for the first time we find a description of the disease called 
Feraüga Roga or the Portuguese disease. Similar names, 
French Pocks by the English, Polish disease by the 
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Russians, Frank disease by the Turks, French disease by 
the Italians point to its recent introduction. 

Dr. Montejo Y Robleds, a Spanish army surgeon, 
investigated the origin of syphilis from Spanish sources 
and communicated his results to the International American 
Congress held at Madrid in 882: he recognised that the 
recent introduction of the disease was connected with 
America. Professor Seler in \|895 supported his conclu- 
sions; and Professor Binz arrived independently to the 
same view—the American origin of syphilis. 

Astruc, Girtanner and Hensler in the eighteenth cen- 
tury endeavoured to prove the origin of syphilis in America. 

Similarly the celebrated letter of Petrus Martyr in 
which mention is made of “ Morbus Gallicus,” dated 489, 
has been shown by the recent critical investigators to be 
fictitious and could not have been written before 508. 
Hunter’s conclusions based on experiments wrongly inter- 
preted, were founded on his notion that gonorrhea and 
soft chanere weve syphilitic in origin. This idea prevailed 
up to the time of Ricord who first clearly differentiated 
them. The clinical physicians in the early post-columbian 
period confounded the pseudo-venereal and pseudo-syphi- 
litie diseases which resemble the syphilitic syndrome. The 
literature of the Old World contain no unmistakable descrip- 
tion of syphilis prior to 495. The results of the disinter- 
ment of bones do not furnish any proof of the existence 
of syphilis in the Old World in historie and prehistorie times 
before the same date. Not a single bone has as yet been dis- 
covered which shows undoubted signs of syphilitic degenera- 
tions, in the barrows, lake dwellings, cave dwellings, cairns 
and even in the burial-places of the Mediæval times. 

The sudden outbreak of the disease among the soldiers 
of Charles VIII of France in Italy in 494-5 attracted the 
attention of physicians to this loathsome disease. The 
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disease was unknown in Italy, and the disease in an epidemic 
form manifested its worst symptoms just as it does when 
introduced in a virgin soil. Both the Spanish authors 
mentioned before and the Italian chroniclers corroborate 
and supplement one another. The authentic reports of 
the contemporary Spanish authors—Diaz de Isla, Oviedo, 
Las Casas, Roman Pane, Hernandez and Sahagun—are 
in favour of the recent origin of syphilis. Columbus 
arrived in Barcelona in the year \498 and syphilis spread 
there amongst the inhabitants. Thence it spread by the 
campaign of Charles VIII of France, in whose army many 
Spaniards served. “Syphilis had been known in Española 
from time immemorial, where it was called Nannavatly 
and the Indian method of cure by means of guaiacum 
and other vegetable beverages, in conjunction with hydro- 
therapentic, dietetic, and climatic methods of treatment ” 
bespeak highly for their rational method of combating 
the disease. Dr. Bloch’s conelusion—* All available state- 
ments and facts point to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century—particularly the years ]493-]500—as the time 
when syphilis first appeared in the Old World. There is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the disease existed 
in Europe before that time "— may be accepted as the last 
word on the controversies regarding the origin of syphilis. 

The osteological discoveries of the New World which 
are said to prove the existence of Pre-Columbian syphilis 
in the bones of the American Indians are no doubt re- 
markable. But the pre-Columbian age of the graves has 
not been definitely settled aud the syphilitie nature of the 
changes in the bone is still uncertain. 

Similarly other examples may be multiplied which 
may prove interesting as contributions towards our 
knowledge of the history and treatment of diseases. But 
we must not dilate any further. 
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Now let us consider the various ways of making the 
study of history of medicine popular among the medical 
practitioners in India : 

l. Museums ~The establishment of museums con- 
taining relics of medical science in bygone ages is one of 
the great and most efficacious means for promoting the 
study of history of medicine. Museums containing objects 
of historical interests are of the utmost advantage both for 
education of students and the advancement of science. The 
specimens speak for themselves and they may be inspected 
with ease and rapidity. People like this objective instruction 
which is retained with pleasure in their memories. Such a 
collection of historical objects in a locality can be easily 
appreciated by the members of the medical profession who are 
ignorant of the language of the country. The museums of 
Aldrovandus, Hunter and Parkes proved to be of inestimable 
valne to the advancement of knowledge. The museums gene- 
rally contain some objects of exceptional medical interest. 

James H. Aveling! remarks: “ Historically, a museum 
of instruments is most desirable. For want of a home, 
many of the interesting mechanical contrivances used by 
early surgeons are lost or destroyed. If they could be 
collected and preserved, we should have the means of 
observing the progress of surgery as exemplified by the 
development of the instruments employed in various opera- 
tions. There seems to be little reverence for, or appreciation 
of, the inventive genius and mechanical triumphs of our 
surgical forefathers. Who would not like to see the arma- 
mentarium of Harvey which he left to the College of Physi- 
cians, and which was unfortunately destroyed by fire? Who 
ean gaze with indifference on the obstetrical instruments of 
the Chamberlens, now ha»pily in possession of, and carefully 
preserved by, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society ? 


! B. M. J. Dec. 22, 888, p. 46, 
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But, apart from sentiment, a collection of old instruments, 
as far as possible bearing the names of their inventors and 
the dates of their invention, would settle many disputes as to 
priority of invention, and prevent many surgeons claiming 
as their own contrivances which had been invented long ago. 

“ There are, however, other cogent practical reasons for 
establishing a museum of instruments besides those of 
historical and objective instruction. It is necessary for the 
purpose of protecting the reputations of surgeons and the 
lives of patients; public safety demands its existence. 
My experience enables me to support this statement. I 
have invented several instruments, and in the shops of 
instrument makers and at exhibitions I have often seen 
these instruments ‘so altered as not only to be useless, but 
dangerous. The changes are usually made by manufae- 
turers who, not knowing the method of using the instru- 
ments, make alterations whieh they suppose to be improve- 
ments. Now the result of selling an imperfeet or dangerous 
instrument, informing the buyer that itis the invention of 
a special surgeon, is to seriously damage the reputation 
of that surgeon, for he who bought it must, if he detect 
its worthlessness, think badly of the person who has the 
credit of having invented it; and if the discovery of its 
faulty construction be not made, the patient may receive 
great injury. At present there is no remedy for this 
dangerous practice of altering instruments. By patenting 
perhaps some check might be effected, but this plan is not 
likely to be adopted by the members of a liberal profession. 
A question, however, might arise whether it could not 
be proved to be penal to alter the construction of an 
instrument in such a way as to injure the reputation of its 
inventor, and render its use dangerous to the patient for 
whose relief it might be employed. 

“An authoritative collection of instruments and 
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appliances is the only remedy for the evils here pointed out. 
'To this surgeons and instrument-makers might refer, and 
any doubt as to the proper form of an instrument might at 
once be satisfied. To this museum every new instrument 
should be sent, as every new book finds its way to the 
British Museum Properly classified, the object sought 
might easily be found; and if a surgeon failed to send a 
specimen of his invention, he would have no just cause of 
complaint, should he meet with variations of it he does 
not approve. 

* Every one must be pleased that Mr. Hutchinson has so 
ably brought this subject to the front at the College of 
Surgeons, and all will, I believe, re-echo his concluding 
wofds: ‘I cannot admit that the institution in which we 
are now assembled will have done all that it ean for the 
perfecting of the art of surgery, until it has within its 
walls a collection, easily atranged for inspection and com- 
parison, well labelled and catalogued, of all instruments 
and appliances, concerning the merits of which the practi- 
tioner may desire information.” 

A museum is a source of much instruction and informa- 
tion. The museums for pathological and materia medica 
specimens, both pharmacopwial and indigenous, ean easily be 
started Ly the energetic action of our friends : specimens of 
drugs of all kinds with brief descriptions, pathological and 
microscopic specimens with short explanatory notes may be 
sent by the profession. ‘These will be arranged and entered 
in a descriptive catalogue. Every facility should be given 
to students in their researches, as they may require to 
examine any specimen in the collections with more care 
and attention than can be done in the ordinary way of 
viewing the Museum. In the Medical College, Calcutta, 
we find that the subject of materia medica is sadly 
neglected. “The result is evident in every day practice. 
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One hardly ever meets a junior practitioner who can write 
& prescription free from errors. Prescription-writing is 
fast becoming a lost art, and is in danger of atrophy from 
disuse. Newfangled remedies cf unknown and question- 
able value are being freely used by the practitioners, only 
because they have not that training to write prescriptions 
themselves. It is therefore very important to realise the 
cause of this in our profession. Of all the subjects Materia 
Medica forms the armamentarium of the physicians, but 
unfortunately the most neglected of all the subjects. 
There is no proper museum where the students can examine 
specimens. There is nota single demonstrator to coach 
the students in the. subjects. Students can hardly be 
expected to master the subject from lectures alone, and the 
result is practitioners become means of advertising medium 
for patent and proprietary medicines. The remedy there- 
fore is to have one or more demonstrators on Materia 
Medica whose duty will be to take the students by batches, 
familiarise them with the different specimens, teach them 
the art -of prescription writing and above all, the most 
important question of incompatibility. These demon- 
strators can have a revision class before the examination 
and give the students a ‘grind.’ At present practical 
pharmacy is done by the students under the apothecary of 
the hospital, who has enough work of his own as an 
apothecary to devote much time and attention for the 
training of the stúdents.” ! 

In the collection of economic products as displayed in 
the galleries of the Indian Museum, there are specimens of 
medicinal products, indigenous drugs, narcotics (opium, 
Indian hemp and tobacco) and the food substances (sugar, 
starch and cereals). In ]895, the Indian Indigenous Drugs 
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Committee was founded, and the “ Reporter on Economic 
product was appointed its Secretary. The drugs for experi- 
ment were distributed by the Medical Store Department 
and all the results of the clinical investigations were re- 
ceived in the office of the Reporter, where the meetings of 
the committee were held."! In the chemical laboratory 
for testing economie products in the Museum, “ food 
products received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine foods and pot herbs. 
Indigenous drugs were tested for their active principles 
and several were chemically examined for the first time. 
The following deserve mention: Adhatoda Vasica, Indian 
podophyllum, Aino, kamala, Waras, Indian hemp, cinchona, 
Burmese storax, cutch, ipecacuanha and jalap."? 

In England, John Tradescant and his son founded 
at Lambeth, in ]656, a general museum in which they 
collected all herbs in relation to medicine. Afterwards it 
became the basis of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Soon after their time James Petiver, an apothecary to 
the Charterhouse, founded an important museum in 
Loudon and made an extensive collection of entomo- 
logical and botanical specimens. He died in ]7]8. All 
these early museums were associated with libraries. 
Charlton founded another museum in the Temple. Sir 
Hans Sloane bought the collections of Petiver and 
Charlton, added many more specimens and books and 
presented the museum to the nation, and thus formed 
the celebrated British Museum—a great library sur- 
rounded by illustrative collections. Fothergill was a 
collector of rarities and established a museum of great 
value. He bequeathed it to W. Hunter on the condition 
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that he will have the offer of purchase at £5,000 below 
the real estimate.. Hunter paid &8],200 for this museum. 
He enlarged this musuem enormously by the addition of 
pathological, anatomical and natural history specimens, 
manuscripts, books, pictures and coins: the estimated 
expense amounted to £20,000. This valuable museum 
he made a gift to the University of Glasgow. 

Of special museums—that is, collections relating to 
one subject only—I may mention the collection of John 
Dee, of mathematical and astronomical instruments and 
other curiosities in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
interesting collection of Edmund King, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s, consisting of anatomical preparations as 
seen by Dr. Browne, the son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Browne, in ]664; the collection of fossils in small 
cabinets by the geologist Woodword, the founder of the 
Professorship of Geology at Cambridge; the justly 
celebrated collection of a vast series of specimens in relation 
to comparative anatomy, pathology and normal anatomy, 
by John Hunter at the Royal College of Surgeons; and 
lastly, the unique museum illustrating the history of 
medicine—the Wellcome Museum—which will be of great 
help to the means of studying the history of medicine. 

“The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, founded 
in London by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in l9]3, is now well 
known to those interested in the history of medicine 
throughout the world. 

* International in character, the collection, which is 
being constantly adgmented, covers a wide field embracing 
Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Chemistry and the Allied 
Sciences. 

* The Museum is designed to represerit the history from 
the earliest times of these branches of the Healing Art 
throughout the world, and their practice is illustrated by 
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objects, instruments and appliances of historical interest 
and by plastic and pictorial art. 

* Medical practitioners in our Colonies and distant lands 
beyond the seas, especially those dwelling among primitive 
races, can render valuable help to the study of the history 
of medicine by sending native instruments or appliances 
used for surgical or medical purposes, or figures of deities 
associated with healing. Any objects of an unusual or 
curious nature, used in or connected with the practice of 
medicine, such as amulets, charms or talismans, with 
descriptions of their use, would be much appreciated, either 
as gifts or loans to the Museum.” ! 

“The great interest aroused by the Historical 
Medical Museum during the recent meeting of the 
‘International Congress of Medicine has not abated, 
and we learn that the daily attendance at the Museum 
is still large. We recommend all doctors interested 
in the evolution of their art to visit it before September 
30th, when, it will be closed, to reopen, we believe, 
in the spring. Short accounts of the Museum appeared 
‘in the Journal of May lOth, p. l055, and June 
28th, p. )879, Since then considerable additions have 
been made to the collection; but it is Mr. Welleome’s 
wish to make it as complete as possible. Many families 
have relics such as MSS., early printed books, diplomas, 
prescription books, autograph letters and other documents 
and objects associated with, or collected by, their ances- 
tors who were engaged in medicine, surgery, pharmacy 
and the allied sciences. Often, on the death of those who 
cherish such relics, the things are relegated to the garrets, 
or sent to auction rooms where they are scattered amongst 
strangers who buy them for a trifle as curios, and so the 
history and record of associations with the original inventor 
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or user are lost for ever. We venture to suggest tnat it 
would be well if these things could be sent to take their 
place in the Historical Medical Museum, which has now 
been established in London on a permanent basis by Mr. 
Wellcome, where they would be preserved, and at the 
same time form a permanent tribute to the work and 
memory of those from whom they have been handed down. 
Many things which are insignificant and of little historical 
value in themselves if isolated in small private collections 
become important when brought into association with a 
series of others arranged chronologically; they often 
supply the missing links in the chain showing the evolu- 
tion of such objects. An isolated historical object may be 
aptly compared to a single mosaic tessera which in itself 
alone signifies nothing, but when put in its place with 
others becomes part of a picture, and thus may help to 
complete a lasting record of a famous deed or a great 
event,””! 

A museum of the type described above is unknown to 
Indian physicians. It is undoubtedly true that in the Reso- 
lution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 2834, we find: 
“ Resolved accordingly that the Asiatic Society determine 
upon forming a Museum for the reception of all articles 
that may tend to illustrate oriental mannezs and history, 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of art and nature in the 
East ;” and that contributions were solicited from the 
public, relating to various objects among which occur 
* mineral and vegetable preparations peculiar to Eastern 
Pharmacy.” It is also true that the collection of rarities by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the plan of a great library 
surrounded by illustrative collections shows the zeal and 
earnestness of the collectors, but this collection which is 
the basis of the Indian Museum contains nothing of 
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interest in relation to medicine. It is like the collection 
of Francis Caleeolari in Verona in I42% : “ Whatever the 
earth possesses, whatever has been hidden in the depths of 
the sea, the taste and skill of Calceolari has collected.” The 
Medical College collection of pathological specimens is a 
good one but it is mainly intended for the use of students. 
But there is no museum, the object of which is to stimulate 
the study of the great past in connection with the 
history of medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, and the allied 
sciences by a collection of historical objects illustrating 
the development of the art and science of healing through- 
out the ages. Such 8 collection will elucidate many 
controversial points in relation to the origin and use of 
remedial agents, in respect of the history of diseases, and 
in connection with the early methods employed by 
medicine men in different parts of the world. It is 
highly desirable that we should form a body to collect 
informations “in regard to medical lore, early traditions 
or references to ancient medical treatment in manuscripts, 
printed works, ete.” Such a museum will contain exhibits 
which may be classified according to the methods adopted 
by Mr. Wellcome in his Historical Exhibition. 

2. Exhibitvons.—The exhibitions, on a small scale, had 
been held in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in connection 
with Medical Congress and Ayurvedic Conferenze. But 
these were of a local character though they ineluded speci- 
mens from manufactures other than Indian. An exhibition, 
international in character, is highly useful for the improve- 
ment of medical arts and trade. It brings distant countries 
into closer connection with India and materially helps in 
the development of new industries and in the promotion 
of the commercial prosperity of India. It attracts the 
attention of foreigners to the great natural wealth of India 
and to the benefit derivable from the profitable commerce 
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which the country presents. It gives an impetus to 
manufactures suited to India. Such exhibitions will give 
our people opportunities and facilities of studying the 
possibilities and avenues of industrial regeneration. In 
the exhibition, not only imported articles but artjeles 
manufactured in the country should be exhibited and 
it would be found that goods made in India to be 
equal in quality to those that were imported. Surgical 
instruments in common use manufactured in India 
may compare favourably with similar articles of foreign 
make. The exhibits should be classified—the products 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The 
edible oils, foods and food stuffs, medicinal products, drugs 
and chemicals should be collected: these should include 
the cereals, seeds including pulses or peas and nuts, vege- 
tables, tubers, bulbs, roots and stems, fruits, starches, sugars, 
molasses, condiments and spices. Jams, essences, preserved 
fruits, pickles, confectionary, animal food stuffs (milk and its 
products, fish, meat, preserved and dried fish), and mineral 
food stuffs; salts and edible earths; narcotics and stimu- 
lants: tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, spirits, toddy and wine, 
opium; drugs comprising indigenous drugs and poisons, 
cinchona and its alkaloids; soaps and perfumery. There 
should also be collected appliances connected with sanitation 
and hygiene, surgical instruments—aneient and modern, 
splints, hospital appliances, ambulances, drainage material 
and other objects connected with health and physical 
education. 

As an example let us consider the disease small-pox. 
We may couilect evidences of primitive vaccination 
and inoculation among the different nations of the world. 
The materials illustrating the subject may be shown at the 
exhibition : the instruments used in the operation ; methods 
of operation; gods and goddesses in connection with the 
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disease ; origin of inoculation ; its spread ; its practice; its 
prohibition by law in different countries; origin of vaccina- 
tion ; its spread ; its beneficial effects ; and the importance of 
segregation, quarantine, etc. 

Primitive Vaccination—In the November issue of 
Hygieia in the circular of the International Hygienic 
Exhibition which was held in Dresden in I9]2, we find 
that vaccination or inoculation, which is commonly 
regarded as a triumph of modern medical science, has long 
been practised by the civilized races of Asia, and even by 
African and other savages probably as a result of Asiatic 
influence. We first meet inoculation for small-pox among 
the Chinese. Lockhart gives the following quotation from 
an old Chinese manuscript, which was probably written 
early in the fourth century: “The ancients possessed the 
knowledge of inoculation of small-pox. It has come down 
to us from the reign of Chua-tsung of the Ling Dynasty, 
and was discovered by a philosopher. When the disease 
breaks out spontaneously it is very serious and often fatal 
but when it is produced by inoculation it is usually mild 
ahd does not cause more than one death in ten thousand 
cases.” In Persia inoculation is accomplished by scratching 
the forearm and rubbing into the slight wound, after 
bleeding has ceased, the pulverised scurf which falls from a 
small-pox patient. The Ashantee negroes, according to 
Bowditch, inoculate in seven places on the arms and legs. 
The Moors practise this method. The Siamese have the 
peculiar custom of blowing the seurf into the nose. 
An interesting collection of materials illustrating this 
subject was shown at the Dresden exhibition. ! 

The different modes of infection were well known to 
thé Hindus : 
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प्रसइगत्‌ maiaa यासात्‌ सहभोजनात्‌ । 
एक शव्यासनाच्चैव वस्रमाल्यानुलेपनात्‌ | 

कुष्ठं Sq नेत्राभिष्यन्द एव च । 
औपसगिक रोगा संक्रामन्ति नरान्नरम्‌ ॥ 


Nedana. 


Inoculation for small-pox is still practised to some 
extent as a protective measure in India, for, as is well 
known, the mortality from the inoculated disease is 
much less than from the infective disease, and the form of 
the disease is milder in the former than in the latter 
ease. Material from asmall-pox pustule is taken, mixed with 
water and introduced under the skin with a lancet. The 
site for inoculation is the flexor surface of the forearm 
(Punjab) or the wrist. This practice is of great antiquity 
in the Hast. It was introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Montague in ]763. 
During the first quarter of this century it was practised 
in preference to vaccination. Inoculation for small-pox 
in England was made illegal by Act of Parliament in 
]840.! Inoculation was declared to be illegal in Ireland by 
the fourth section of the ‘ Vaccination Amendment (Ireland) 
Act of 868 (3 and 82 Vict., Cap. 87)’ 

James Moore in his “ History of Small Pox, Lordon, 
I802,” traces the first appearance of the disease in China, 
on the authority of a Chinese treatise written long before 
Christ and entitled “ Teontahinfa” (“ Heart Words on the 
Small Pox”) to the time of the Tsche-u dynasty, or the 
period between ]I22 and 249 B.C. “In a short article on 
“Small Pox in China" Mr. F. Porter Smith tells us that 
the disease dates from the reign of the first emperor 


2 Footnote to the Report of tho Leprosy Commission in India 
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of the (Eastern) Hun dynasty, Kwang Wu, who reigned 
A. D. 25-28. Certain it is that inoculation has been 
practised among the Chinese for athousand years or 
more.”! 

Inoculation has been practised amongst the Chinese 
from dim antiquity and its origin is lost in mythical 
genesis. At the present day, as from early times, three 
methods of the artificial production of small-pox are 
practised : (०) the scab from a dried small-pox pustule 
after being pulverised, is blown up the nostril; (४) the 
clothes of a person suffering from small-pox are worn by 
the person to be infected ; (c) the matter from a small-pox 
pustule is inserted beneath or on the abraded skin."? 

The operation had been practised from time immemorial 
in China and also in Persia. The Chinese plan of giving 
small-pox to persons in health consisted in inserting into 
the nostrils tents of charpie covered with dried crust of 
the variolous eruption. They called the procedure ‘sowing 
the smallpox. From China and Persia inoculation 
or ^engrafting? was introduced into Georgia, Cireasia, 
Turkey and Greece. In I7l7 a very clever English 
woman, by name Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife 
of the British Ambassador af the Ottoman Court, wrote 
home glowing accounts of the marvellous results of 
inoculation as practised at Adrianople, among other 
persons upon her own son, a boy six years of age. Her 
influence led to the open adoption of the procedure in 
England in April, }72], and two years later, in ]’ 28, 
Dr. Bryan Robinson, sometime President of the King and 
Queen College of Physicians, first performed the operation 
in Ireland. Many years elapsed before it obtained a footing 
in France, where at first it had been rigorously prohibited 
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by law; but in I756 the children of the Duke of Orleans 
were inoculated, and in 3758 the practice was introduced 
into most of the large towns.”’! 

In the letter referred to above she writes: “ Every year 
thousands undergo this operation (z.c., inoculation) and 
the French Ambassador says pleasantly that they take the 
small-pox here by way of diversion, as they take water 
in other, countries. There is no example of any one that 
has died in it and you may believe, I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I intend to 
try it on my dear little son.’’? 

All exhibitions have an educational value, especially in 
a country where the mass of the population is illiterate 
and the women live a secluded life. I quote an extract 
from the speech delivered at the opening of Convocation by 
the Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, Vice-Chaneellor of the Caleutta 
University :—“ I speak of the Exhibition to-day,” Mr. 
Reynolds said, “ as an educational agency, and as such it can- 
not but have made an impression even on the most simple 
rustic, who regarded it with a kind of stolid wonder,—as 
a mere jddughur, a mere palace of magie. The Exhibi- 
tion is a school which has brought something even to 
such unpromising pupils as these, and still more it has 
aroused the interest and quiekened the intelligence of the 
Indian craftsman and citizen. Next, it has been a mighty 
power in breaking down those traditional habits which 
in this country seclude the female sex from association 
with men. No one can have visited the Exhibition with- 
oub being struck with the number of native ladies who were 
to be met with in its courts and galleries. Arrangements 
were made for setting aside certain days and bours for 
their visits, but this scheme was only partially successful 
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They found that they could enter among the general 
throng of visitors without being in any way molested or 
annoyed, and they availed themselves freely of this newly- 
discovered liberty. JI saw it stated not long ago in the 
papers that nearly 50,000 native ladies had thus visited the 
Exhibition ; and if this statement is correct, the fact is one 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance.” 

Nothing could be simpler or more effective for the 
purpose of instruction than such exhibitions. The 
exhibits dealing with historical matters have great value. 
They may be devised either to treat of general history of 
medical science or of historical matters of special local 
importance. Such an exhibit might be designed either to 
be complete in itself or to form part of a central exhibition. 
An exhibit may be permanently centred in a town, 
where people from various parts of the country resort, or 
so arranged as to be circulated among cities of more or 
less importance. Demonstration should be given in 
conjunction with exhibits. Representations of Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, and indigenous drug shops in which are collected 
the various kinds of herbs used fo: medical purpose, 
pharmaceutical apparatus and surgical instruments, gods 
and goddesses of medicine in Indian mythology, method 
of teaching the students, relation of physician and his 
patients, charms and talismans fastened round the patients’ 
body in order to protect him from evil spirits, temple sleep 
as practised in famous temples, religious offerings to gods 
by the Brahmins for cüre of the incurable diseases, ete., 
may form a most interesting exhibition. 

A Health Conference and Exhibition may be held in 
a manner to appeal to all classes. The simple practical 
methods of sanitation which are attainable to even the 
humblest villagers, the practical measures that may be 
undertaken for child-welfare work for the saving of 
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infants’ lives, and the laws of school hygiene to maintain 
standards of efficient citizenship may be demonstrated and 
will be highly appreciated by all classes of people. The 
working programme which follows I have quoted from Mr. 
Welleome's classification of Exhibits in the Historical 
Medical Museum : 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS 
Section 3, Medicine, 


(८) Animal medicine; materia medica of the animal 
creation : traditions concerning the connection ot animals 
with the healing art. 

(6) Medical deities of savage, barbaric and other 
primitive peoples; figures, fetishes, charms, implements 
and other objects associated with the art of healing. 

(c) Antient deities of healing and other subjects 
associated with the art of healing by early primitive peoples 
and the early civilisations. 

(d) Votive offerings for health (Donaria), amulets, 
amuletic medicines, gems, emblems, talismans, rings, charms 
and other objects connected with the art of healing. 

(e) Paintings, drawings, engravings, etchings, photo- 
graphs, models, bas-reliefs, sculptures and casts of medical 
interest. 

(f) Pictures and miniatures from MSS. of all ages, of 
medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and alchemical interest. 

(g) Portraits in oil, water-colour or wax, miniatures, 
silhouettes, etchings and engravings. Sculptured figures or 
busts of physicians, surgeons, alchemists, botanists, apothe- 
caries, chemists, pharmacists, nurses, etc., of all periods. 

(2) Pictures of medical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
institutions of all nations. 

(४) Pictures representing the important epochs and inter- 
esting events, such as original operations, discoveries, ete., 
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in the history of medicine, surgery, chemistry and pharmacy. 

(7) Medals, medallions, plaquettes and coins of historical 
medical interest. 

(£) Rare and curious MSS., xylographs, incunabula, 
early printed books and works of especial historic interest, 
periodicals, pamphlets, book-plates, ete., of, and connected 
with, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, chemistry, botany and 
the allied arts. 

(7) Historie letters, prescriptions, autographs, ease and 
note-books, records of experiments, ancient diplomas, 
licences, corporate insignia, and personal relics of medical, 
pharmaceutical and chemical interest. 

(m) Relics of the influence of astrology on medicine, 
horoscopes, and other astrological diagrams bearing -on the 
art of healing. 


Section 2.—Surgery, Dental Surgery, Veterinary Surgery and 
Anesthetics, 


(a) Instruments used in surgery by prehistoric and 
savage peoples. 

(4) History and development of instruments and 
appliances used in surgery from the earliest times. 

(c) Curious surgical appliances used in antient times; 
barber-surgeon's bleeding basins and bowls, eupping instru- 
ments, etc. 

(d) Improvised instruments and appliances that have 
been used in emergencies, especially those that have led to 
inventions and discoveries. 

(e) Caleuli, and other curious specimens of historical 
interest. 

(/) Relics of ancient dentistry ; early artificial dentures. 

(y) Ancient dental instruments and appliances. 

(4) Ancient instruments used in veterinary surgery. 
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(४) Historical apparatus connected with the discovery 
and use of anesthetics, 


Section 3—Anatomy, Pathology, Obstetrics, etc. 


(a) Curiosities of anatomy, and curious anatomical 
models in wax, ivory, etc. 

(D) History of the nomenclature, causation and treat- 
ment of the most important diseases that have afflicted 
mankind from the earliest times. 

(c) Obstetrie chairs, and other appliances used in early 
midwifery practice, the lying-in-room in ancient times, 
models for obstetrical teaching. 

(4) Manaeles and other appliances used in the treatment 
of the insane in ancient times. 


Section 4.—Opthaimie and Philosophical Instruments, etc. 


(a) Ancient spectacles, eye-glasses and instruments used 
as an aid to sight. 

(2) Ancient instruments and appliances used for testing 
sight. 

(c) The microscope from the earliest period. 

(d) Historie microscope. 


Section, 5.—Hygiene, Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 


(a) Objects of interest, ancient and modern, connected 
with publie health, preventive and tropical medicine. 

(b) Masks, and other preventive methods of protection 
used against plague in aneient times. 

(c) Exhibits illustrative of physiology, anthropology, 
wicroscopy, bacteriology, biology, parasitology and 
geography. 

(d) Placards, posters, manifestos, declarations eoncern- 
ing health and disease, etc. 

(e) Ancient bills of health. 
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Section 6.—Pharmacy. 


(2) Ancient pharmacies. 

(2) Materia medica of all ages, specimens of ancient 
medicines and remedial agents of various periods. 

(c) Specimens illustrating the use of animal substances 
in medicine. 

(d) Early and curious relies of pharmacy. 

(०) Ancient stills, alembics, mortars and pharmaceuti- 
eal apparatus. 

(^) Specimens illustrating the history of early pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

(¢) Curious bottles, carboys, ointment and specie jars, 
drug vases, pots, ewers, mills, containers, and implements 
and appliances used in pharmacy. 

(2) Scales, weights and measures of all ages. 

(४) Ancient prescriptions and curious pharmaceutical 
recipes and recipe books. 

(y) Ancient prescription books and price lists. 

(#) Ancient counter bills, labels, business cards, curious 
advertisements and trade tokens. 

(7) Old travellers’ note-books and curious orders. 

(m) Ancient apothecaries’ shop signs and early fittings, 
early pharmaceutical preparations and specimens of obsolete 
and eurious medical combinations. 

(n) Ancient and modern medicine chests, civil, military 
and naval. 


Section 7 .—Chemistry and Botany. 


(a) Alchemists’ laboratories. 
(6) Ancient still, and apparatus used by early al- 
chemists. 
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(०) Historical apparatus used. by famous discoverers. 
(d) Products and preparations, ancient and modern, of 
chemical and scientific research. 


(e) First specimens of rare alkaloids, and other prepa- 
rations made by their discoverers. 


(f) Rare elements and their salts, ete. 


(g) Curious astrological, magnetic and early electrical 
appliances. 


(4) Ancient herbaria. 


(z) Specimens of abnormal plant forms and curious 
roots used in medicine. 


(j) Relics of famous botanists. 


Section 8.—Hosmtals, Nursing, Ambulance, Dietetics and 
Alimentation. 


(०) Objects connected with early hospitals and general 
nursing. 


(5) Early appliances used in nursing the sick. 
(c) Ancient bed-bottles, urinals and bed-pans. 


(d) Naval and military nursing, ambulance appliances 
and equipments. 


(e) Relics and objects of interest associated with 
nurses. 

(f) Relies of foundling hospitals. 

(g) Aneient methods of grinding corn, baking and 
cooking. 

(A) Curious articles of food and culinary imple- 
ments. 

(2) Methods of infant and invalid feeding in all ages. 
Historie menu-eards. 
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Section 9.—Toxicology und Criminology. 


(a) Specimens of rare and curious poisons. 


(à) Historical objects connected with famous poisoning 
and other criminal cases, 


(०) Curious methods of torture and execution. 


(d) Improvised instruments used for criminal purposes. 


Section I0.— Quackery. 


(a) Ancient and modern pictures, prints and relies of 
notorious quack doctors. 


(4) Ancient and modern specimens of quack medicines, 
D . 4 
preparations and appliances. 


(c) Old bills, placards and pamphlets referring to quack 
medicines. 


Section Ll,.—Adulteration of Foods and Drugs. 


(a) Specimens showing the adulteration and falsifiea- 
tion of drugs, medicines, foods, tabrics and other articles 
affecting health, or. associated with medicine, pharmacy 
and allied sciences. 


Sectton 2.— Photography. 
(a) Objects illustrating the invention and history of 
photography. 
(P) Early cameras and apparatus. 
(c) Daguerrotypes. 
(d) Portraits of the pioneers of photography. 
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(८) Original papers and MSS. connected with photo- 
graphy. 

(f) Application of photography to medicine and 
surgery, X-ray photography. 

(9) Early and rare apparatus. 

(A) Curiosities of photography and its latest develop- 
ments. 

3. A scientific library for India.—At present we have 
no good modern scientific library in India. A good library 
is, however, indispensable to the disciples of Esculapius. 
The votary of science needs his library as well as his labora- 
tory for the advancement of his department of .research. 

* During the past dozen years from time to time com- 
plaint bas been heard of the need of a library of scientific 
books and periodicals for India. At present we cannot be 
said to have any such thing as a good modern seientific 
library in India. What indeed have we in the way of 
medical libraries? We only know of the useful collection 
of books in the office of the Director-General in Simla. 
This consists of a large number of old volumes, of many 
bound sets of medical periodicals, and a good collection 
of modern books on the various branches of medical science, 
but these cannot be of- use to the worker in India, they 
are necessary as works of reference for the Director- 
General himself. Doubtless the Pasteur Institute has by 
now a fair collection of modern periodicals and books on 
bacteriology. In Caleutta there is a Medical College 
Library for the use of the staff and the students, good as 
far as it goes, and there is a fair collection of old and new 
books in the office of the Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, which books are available for use of Civil Surgeons 
in Bengal. 

“The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a fine collection 
of scientific books and especially periodieals, but the 
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proportion of medical periodicals is very small and 
naturally so,as this great Society, though largely supported 
by medical officers, is in no sense a medical or even only 
a scientific society. 

* We have no exact information as to the resources of 
Madras and Bombay or Lahore, no doubt all the Medical 
Colleges have useful libraries for the use of their staff 
and students. 

“Something more than this is badly needed in India. 
A Central Medical Library containing all books of reference, 
periodicals relating to the medical sciences is what we need. 
Such a library should be centrally situated, it should 
consist of two parts, a library of reference and a circulat- 
ing library. It should bein charge of a paid librarian, 
who should know sufficient of French and German to hunt 
out references, and if need be translate passages for workers 
requiring references, 

“The circulating library should possess several copies of 
all the best modern books on medicine, surgery and allied 
sciences, these should be available for medica] officers all 
over India. An annual fee should be charged for the use 
of the library of small amount, and a deposit should be 
exacted against the value of books lent. There should be 
strict rules for the return and proper packing of books 
lent: ‘and a limited period put as to the number of days or 
weeks a book lent out should be kept by the reader. 

* A nucleus of such a library would be obtained by the 
transfer of many books from some of the small libraries 
above-mentioned. 

“ Let us glance fora moment at the establishment of 
the library at Manila. This library commenced with a 

nucleus of only fifty books in July, 902; by May 39085 it 
contained ]7,350 volumes. This consists of 250 periodicals 
in all branches of science, of the latest editions of scientific 
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books published in Europe and Ameriea, copies of reports, 
ete. At first the library was to be for reference only, but 
owing to a growing demand at the beginning of 3904, 
arrangements were completed by whieh all persons em- 
ployed in the various departments of Government might 
take out ‘ borrowers’ cards’ subject to the provision of 
certain rules. A catalogue has just been published by 
Miss Mary Polk, the Librarian, and the library is now in 
a position of great usefulness, and the worker in Manila 
no longer feels the isolation and want of books of references 
which so greatly hinders the worker in the tropics.” 

An increase of books in the library should be constantly 
kept in view, and an attempt should be made to procure 
as perfect and extensive a series as possible of the transac- 
tions and proceedings of all the learned medical societies 
which now exist or have existed in different parts of the 
world. The catalogue of serial publications of learned 
societies, state governments, universities, public and 
private libraries should be collected. Letters should be 
sent to all the societies with a request that deficient series 
of volumes or parts of volume be supplied and books 
which are not to be found in the Catalogue of the Library 
be furnished from duplicates at the disposal of the different 
libraries of the world. 

The medical periodicals save us a vast expense which 
would otherwise be incurred for procuring many expensive 
works, In these periodicals we may read the lectures and 
opinions of the celebrated medical men of the civilised 
countries, and thus come into close eontact with an 
influence of the great pioneers of science ;—the personal 
magnitude of a great mind acts as an incentive to future 
discovery. 

De Ep 
! f. M, G,, October 3905, p. 387. 
2l 
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The library should contain the best systematic 
monographie and elementary works in different languages. 
It should keep alive the interest of the average readers in 
books. In selecting books for purchase, preference should 
be given to monographs and periodicals which have refer- 
ence to tropical climate. Always remember the remarks of 
Lord Avebury : “It is one thing to own a library; it is 
quite another to use it wisely.” The library should have a 
fair collection of Old English and Oriental medical litera- 
ture whether in European or Oriental languages. The 
librarian should not only be a book-lover but an erudite and 
"discriminating student of medicine, ever ready to help the 
authors of any recent contributions on their subjects with 
necessary materials which may be of good service. ‘All 
photographs, negatives, maps, charts, and drawings should 
form part of the library. The members should testify 
their liberality and taste by voluntary contributions to 
the library, in the shape of rare and important mono- 
graphs and volumes of standard medical works of reference. 
The Stillé Library of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
monument to his love of the literature and history of the 
science of medicine. Such a library would be a great boon 
to the medical profession not only of Caleutta, but of more 
wide areas and will be the means of bringing all sections 
together in friendly union. Interesting collections of books 
may be purchased—especially of erudite medical scholars. 
In Europe such collections often secure good prices. As an 
instance I quote here remarks on the sale of a famous 
collection of a medical antiquarian. ! l 

“ During the week Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley 
have held an interesting sale, ab their Auction Galleries in 
Conduit Street, of books, engraved portraits, manuseripts, 


eee = — - 


l B, M. J., Aug. 26, I906, p. 449. 
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engravings, and antiquities, formerly the property of 
Thos. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. (279l-865). The 
sale was by order of the executors of a descendant, in 
whose possession the collection had remained since the 
death ofthe well-known surgeon and antiquarian in ]865. 
The fact that forty years had passed added interest to a 
collection which represented the life-work of a man who 
played no small part in advancing medical and antiquarian 
knowledge in the earlier part of the last century. In 
spite of the holiday season the sale attracted a large 
attendance, and good prices were obtained. The catalogue 
contained 260 lots, of which nearly half were books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. The first five lots were the 
earlier volumes of the Journaé of the British Archeological 
Association, in which Pettigrew took a leading part from 
its foundation in ] 8. He acted as its treasurer, and 
some of the earlier meetings were held at his house. There 
were several works illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
their original paper covers, and bearing the autograph and 
inscription of the artist to his contemporary and friend, 
Pettigrew, for whose work on the History of Egyptian 
Mummies, published in 834, Cruikshank drew the coloured 
plates. Of this work an important remainder was sold. 
The original drawings for the coloured plates were included 
amongst the drawings and engravings. The most im- 
portant item amongst the books was Lot 76, Gulielmi 
Harvei Erercitatio anatomiea de motu cordis et sanguinis 
in animalibus, Francofurti, 2626, first edition. This small 
avd brief pamphlet, not exceeding in length an average 
medical lecture or address, realized £30. The catalogue 
included remainders of some of the well-known works with 
which the name of Pettigrew is associated, such as the 
Bibliotheca Susserzana, of which the first volume appeared 
in I827 and the second in 839; Pettigrew’s Medical 
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Portrait Gallery : Lucien Greville with George Cruikshank’s 
etched illustrations, 833. The collection of engraved 
portraits of physicians, surgeons, and medical writers, 
chiefly of the latter part of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, realized upwards of £50. 
It included three portraits of Edward Jenner: an impres- 
sion of the three-quarter length, of the doctor leaning 
against a tree, drawn and engraved by J. Smith, was sold 
for £5 388, ; and two others, one by W. Sharp and 
W. Skelton, after Hobday, in proof state, and the other 
by W. Say after Northeote, realized £7. There were 
several portraits which recalled Pettigrew’s connexion with 
the Medical Society of London and the Royal Humane 
Society, notably those of Lettsom and the Duke of Kent, 
of which the original copper-plates, engraved by Skelton, 
were sold. It was through the influence of Lettsom that 
Pettigrew became Secretary to the Royal Humane Society, 
and it was there that he made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Kent, who appointed him surgeon extraordinary, 
and subsequently surgeon in ordinary to himself and the 
Duchess of Kent. In that capacity he vaccinated their 
daughter, the late Queen; the lymph was obtained from 
one of the grandchildren of Lettsom. The Duke of Kent 
brought Pettigrew under the notice of the Duke of Sussex, 
and the latter made him surgeon in ordinary and also 
librarian to Kensington Palace, so that indirectly the 
influence of Lettsom led to the compilation of the Biblio- 
theca Susseriana, Amongst the miscellaneous engravings, 
Lot l77—a set of four relating to the Victory—realized 
£7 l0s, and were of interest as recalling the fact that 
Pettigrew’s father was a naval surgeon and served in the 
Victory." 

The librarian should always bear in mind, that the 
call to-day was for a greatly improved library service, and 
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that one of his functions was to direct the public taste 
for books, so that the people might learn to distinguish 
what was good, original and sound from what was futile 
and useless. The main purpose of a library was to meet 
the intellectual needs of the students after they had done 
with their purely academic studies. But he should on 
no account throw away books which seems to him useless. 
Dr. Arthur Ernest Cowley, Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, one of the chief speakers af the Conference 
of the Library Association which concluded at Cardiff 
recently, said that at the Bodleian Library they got rid of 
nothing. Whatever they received was deposited there for 
all time, and it would be dangerous, even if they had the 
power, to discard or to refuse to receive anything. “ For 
instance,” he said, “ when the First Folio of Shakespeare 
was sent to us in I6283 we received the copy in sheets and 
bound it. In 7664 we had a newer edition. This was 
therefore thought a better edition, and so the first folio 
"was sold probably for a very few shillings. All trace of 
it was lost for 240 years, until in I905 it unexpectedly 
emerged from a country-house library and was identified 
with complete certainty. It was then bought back by 
the Library for £3,000.” 

The teachers should encourage their students to under- 
take research in the public libraries. It is desirable that 
the librarian should be a member of our profession, other- 
wise it would be difficult for him to help scholars to learn 
anything from the history of medicine in any of its 
branches. The Libraries of the Calcutta Medical College 
and Carmichael Medical College, I am sorry to remark, have 
not been, but should be placed, in charge of scholars who 
have been well-informed physicians. 

4. Lectures,—Popular lectures on subjects of historical 
interest may be arranged for illucidation of historical 
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truths. A series of lectures may be delivered as regards 
the history of medicine in various countries as medicine 
men existed in all countries: the medicine in India, 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Arab, China, 
Japan, etc. The relation of priest and physician offered 
interesting studies. The medical ethics—its rise and 
progress—and its present position among professional men 
may be dilated upon in a series of lectures, As regards 
the history of medicine in Britain, the Fitz-Patrick 
Lectures are replete with information on medical study 
in London during the Middle Ages, English medicine 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, the Arabian medicine, and 
other interesting subjects. The Harveian Orations deal 
with important historical studies: the relation of Harvey 
to his great predecessor Galen; appreciation of the works 
done by his companions and contemporaries; commemora- 
tion of the good deeds and the munificence of the founder, 
benefactors and donors of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Lectures on the history of medicine may deal with the 
general study of its philosophy, the exposition of various 
theories which have been. used in by-gone ages, the lives and 
works of ancient physicians, and the epidemics of past 
ages: these informations cannot but be instructive and 
useful to us. 

5. Pictures and Drawings—The aid of pictorial 
representation in studying history of medicine may here be 
best shortly adverted to. A collection of portraits, ete., 
are essentially necessary for a systematic study of 
the subject. Who does not like to see the features 
of eminent surgeons and physicians—the real benefactors 
of human race! So we should preserve the likeness of 
such men. Pictures of ancient hospitals, pharmacies, dis- 
pensaries, surgical operations, surgical instruments and appli- 
-ances, and ambulance equipments should be collected from 
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different countries of all ages and scientifically studied with 
reference to evolution of medical knowledge. It has been 
said: “A few scratches with a pen are better than 
whole pages of the most elaborate description "— Mrs. 
Jameson, Legend of the Madonna. 


* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subject fidelibus." 


Hor, Epist. ad Pisones, I. I80, 


“ Things by the ear received, men’s minds excite 
Much less than when submitted to the sight ; 
For the spectator with his trusty eyes, 
To his own mind impression best applies.” 
Translation by Andrew Wood, M.D. 


The importance of illustrations in books of medical 
science is apparent to the students of medicine. The 
pictorial representations of ** Domestic Sanitary Defects ”— 
a book by T. Aridgin Teale, M.A., Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary, Leeds, shows at a glance every 
important fault to which domestic sanitary arrangements 
are liable. The disastrous effects of small pox, the benefits 
of vaccination, the good effects of pure air and water, 
ventilation of dwelling houses, school buildings, barracks, 
ete., may be better shown by wall diagram, pictures, and 
magic-lantern slides than by written descriptions. To help 
students in their study of history of medicine various 
devises may be improvised. As an example, let me 
mention the Historischer-Medictnal Kalendar : 

A MEDICAL ALMANACK: “ This almanack is printed in 
]83 sheets, to be torn off every other day as the year 
advances. Professors Pack, and SouwarsE have clearly 
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devoted much care to their Historischer-Medicinal Kalendar.! 
Each sheet, about 9 inches in length and over 3 inches in 
breadth, bears at the foot the dates of two consecutive 
days, with the usual astronomical and ecclesiastical notes. 
The middle of the page is devoted to short notices of 
the medical worthies of every age who began or ended 
their careers on the corresponding days, British authorities 
being duly honoured. The text also includes notes on 
medico-historical events, quotations from standard authors 
on medicine and doctors, and pieces of folk-lore. The 
essential feature of this almanack is an illustration at the 
head of the page. Several collections have been laid 
under contribution ; the reproductions of the Dutch school 
of the seventeenth century are exceedingly good, so are 
the copies of yet older woodeuts from medical works of the 
Paré type. Theré remains a considerable proportion of 
facsimiles of medals commemorating the cholera at 
Hamburgh, the visit of Napoleon III and Eugénie to a 
cholera ward, the Red Cross Union and others less 
pleasing, and of the character rated by second-hand book- 
sellers as “curios.” The elaborate medal representing 
literally the figurative purgation of Louis XIV by the 
Pope and the Bey of Tunis would seem to show how that 
monarch was hated outside his own kingdom, until we find . 
a similar work of art bearing the figures of Louis, 
Marlborough, and Eugene under the influence of a drastic 
judge, an unsavoury metaphor expressing the relief felt by 
all concerned when the Peace of Utrecht was signed.” 
The portraits of some of the professors of the Caleutta 

Medical College have been collected in the college; but the 





| Spemann’s Historischer-Medicinal -Kalendar, 7906. [Spemann's 
Historico-Medical Almanack for I905.] Bearbeitet von Professor Dr. उ. 
Pagel und Professor Dr. J, Schwalbe in Berlin. Borlin and Stuttgart; 
W. Spemann. (M. 2.) 
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portraits of ex-students of the college who have made 
their names famous in their country are to be found no- 
where. The lives of the alumni of the college should be 
narrated in a Roll of the College with their portraits. 
The Annual Medical list as published under the direction 
of the Bengal Council of Medical Registration persuant to 
sub-section (l) of section 32 of the Bengal Medical Act, 
]9]4, supplies us with the qualifications of the physicians 
and surgeons, but it gives us no information as regards 
the work done by them in the domain of special subjects 
followed by them. 

It is unnecessary to dilate this Introduction any 
further. I conclude it with the remarks! of Adams; 
“Surely every age ought to endeavour to benefit by the 
experiments, whether successful or otherwise, of all 
preceding ones; instead of every generation commencing 
& new series of trial, and wandering over the same 
ground in search of truths which had been long ago 
discovered ; or in stumbling through the mazes of error 
without regarding the beacons set up by their forefathers 
to direct the footsteps of their descendants. If the wisdom 
of antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any case, 
it ‘surely is so in medicine, founded as this art. especially 
is on general observation and experience.” 


[कक 
! Panlns Aegineta, Vol. I, Sydenham Society’s Publications, p. vii. 
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APPENDIX I 
PROGRESS IN INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURE. 


Medicines Available in Large Quantities, 


* A noticeable feature in Calcutta in recent years has 
been ‘the remarkable progress made in the manufacture 
of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations out of indi- 
geneous materials. Thus if is now found that many of 
the dispensaries large and small, private and State, are 
largely using locally-procured medicines and drugs in 
preference to those imported from other countries. This 
change is due to the strong advocacy, by well-known 
medical men, Indian and European, for the development 
of this branch of local industry and the whole-hearted 
co-operation by the Government in this direction Prominent 
members of the Indian Medical Service and well-known 
scholars of scientific research pointed out to the Govern- 
ment and the people the necessity for this industry from 
financial and other considerations. 

Among Indians, those who were advocates of a more 
extended substitution of loeally-proeured drugs held that 
the advantage might not be so much in the financial 
saving to the country as in the more extended use of 
serviceable drugs. No one who had looked into the ques- 
tion of the remedial agents sold in the village drug-shops 
could doubt that many, in fact the majority, were worse 
than useless. The few that were good were neglected and 
largely so because of the cry for imported drugs and it 
was a frequent complaint that European pharmacy was 
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obliterating all knowledge of the time-honoured drugs of 
this country. There was an awakened interest in the 
subject of India’s indigenous drugs and monumental works 
by an army of European savants replete with particulars 
regarding tbe drugs of India gave the results both of 
personal investigation and of a laborious enquiry into 
recognised sources in the contemporary medical world. 
With the establishment in India of Universities’ and 
medical schools where European medieal science was taught 
there soon arose an army of pupils, not unworthy of their 
masters. And their labours in the field of pharmacology 
coupled with the sympathy of well-known members of the 
Indian Medical Service gave an impetus to the investi- 
gation the possibilities of indigenous medical drugs. 

In ]9]8 the Board of Scientific Advice accepted a 
proposal for the formation of a Drugs Manufacture 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Government of 
India acted on this recommendation and appointed a 
committee whose primary functions will be to investigate. 
The possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal plants in 
India and (2) the manufacture of drugs from them on a 
commercial scale. And it was also proposed that the 
committee should consider the various lines on which the 
investigation can best be undertaken and also the present 
position as regards the manufacture of drugs in India from 
indigenous products and the Indian requirements of such 
drugs as have hitherto been imported from abroad. As 
soon as experience has proved that any drug can be manu- 
faetured at Government Medical Store Depts at a 
sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will be invited to 
undertake its manufacture. It is learnt that considerable 
progress has now been made and that several articles 
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which before the war were imported, are now being manu- 
factured in India. 

Although much yet remains to be done before the re- 
sources of India can be fully utilised in the production of 
drugs, the following list of articles which ‘are wholly or in 
part derived from Indian sources shows that some appre- 
ciable progress has been made. These articles are; Absolute 
Alcohol, Acids—Hydrochlroic, Nitric and Sulphurie— 
Alum, Ammonia, Argenti Nitras, Caffeine, Calcium 
Carbonite, Calcium Chloride, Caleium Phosphate, Castor 
Oil, Collodion, French Chalk, Glucose, Kerasine Solution, 
Lysol, Magnesium Carbonate, Magnesium Sulphate, 
Morphia, Oleic Acid, Oils of Linseed, Dill, Cloves, 
Carraway, Cedarwood, Croton, Sandalwood, Theobroma, 
Eucalyptus and Turpentine; Pharmaceutical preparations 
of Aloes, Asafetida, Belladonna, Benzoin, Cinchona, 
Colocynth, Digitalis, Hyoscyamus, Indian Hemp, Liquorice, 
Nux . Vomica, Opium and Squills; Plaster of Paris, 
Potassium Carbonate, Prepared Chalk, Pyroxylin, Rectified 
Spirit, Soft Soap, Sodium Arsenite, Sodium Carbonate, 
Sodium Chloride (chemically. pure), Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Phosphate. Sodium Sulphate, Starch, Sulphate of 
Iron, Tale, Tannie Acid and Thymol. 

Many of the above have been manufactured in India 
for the first time and are now available for sale in large 
quantities."— 74e Englishman, October 77, 7998, 


History of Indian Medicine 
CHAPTER I 
BRAHMA 


The Hindus believe the science of medicine to be of 
divine origin. In the Rgveda,' we find a verse addressed to 
god Rudra: “I hear thou art the best of physicians.” 
He is also described as “ the depositary of all sciences," and 
“the possessor of healing medicines.” In the Yajurveda, 
he is referred to as “ tne first divine physician”? “ who 
drives away all diseases.” Inthe Atharvaveda, we find: 
* (The god) that has caused (disease) shall perform the 
eure, He is himself the best physician. Let him indeed, 
the holy one, prepare remedies for thee, together with 
the (earthly) physician," ? 

Brahma, the first member of the Hindu triad, was the 
propounder of the healing art—the Ayurveda or the Science 
of Life. It is said to be an Upaveda of Rgveda.* 


Dhanvantari, however, taught SuSruta that if had 
been composed by Brahma as a sub-division of the 





? भिषक्‌तमम्‌ ला भिषजां चुणोसि। IL 7. 26, 


° meat देव्य भिषक्‌ । Ch. V. 
2 AV.II, 9. 5. Bloomfield’s Translation. 


* ऋग्वेबस्थायुब्बद उपवेदः Carana Vyiiba by Vyasa, 
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Atharvaveda before he created the animated beings. It 
consisted of a hundred thousand slokas or verses, divided 
into a thousand chapters. But considering the short span 
of ‘life and inadequate intelligence of man he recast the 
book into eight divisions as follows! :— 


l. Salya Tantra or Major Surgery: This part deals 
with the description and uses of the various surgical instru- 
ments and appliances, the preparation and properties of 
caustics and actual cautery, the methods of removing 
foreign substances introduced into the body from outside, 
as grass, wood, stones, sand, iron, earth, bones, hair, nails, 
or formed inside the body, as pus, blood, ete., also the 
fetus within the womb and the diagnosis of inflam- 
matory swellings.? 


2. Salakya Tantra or Minor Surgery: It treats 
of diseases of parts of the body situated above the 
clavicles, such as the ‘diseases of the eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears, ete., and their treatinent.? 

3. Kaya Cikitsà or Medicine: It deals with the inner 
medicinė, t.e., the constitutional diseases of the body such 
as Fever, Diarrhea, Hemorrhage, Consumption, Insanity, 
Epilepsy, Leprosy, Urinary disorders, ete.,. and their 
cures. t 

a खलायव्वदी नाम यद॒ुपाइमधथव्ववेदस्थानुत॒पाद्यव प्रजा! झोकशतसहसख- 
मध्यायसहसत्रज्ञ कृतवान्‌ BA! ततोइल्पायुट्मल्पमधस्वच्चावलीका नराणां 
adea प्रणौतबान्‌। तदाथा। शल्य शालाका' कायचिकित्सा भूतविद्या कौमार- 
भत्यसगदतन्तं रसाथनतन्व' वानीकरणतन्वमिति। S. 8S. T. i 

> तब शल्य नाम विविधदणकाष्ठ पाषाणपांशलो इलो्ट्रास्थिवालनखप्रयाखावान्तरभे- 
शल्य दर णार्थ' यत्रशख्रचाराद्िप्रणिधानत्रख विनिय्यर्याश्व Ibid 

? शालाक नाम He जवुगतानां रोगाणां खवणनयनवदनत्राणादिसंखितानां 
व्याधिनामुपशमनार्थम्‌ । lbid. 

* कायाचिकित्ता नाम सन्वाड्रसंसुतानां व्याधीनां ज्वरातिसाररक्तपित्तशोषोन्ादा- 
WWW कुष्ठमेहादोनामुपशमनार्थ । Lia. 
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4. Bhüta Vidya or Demonology: It dictates the 
rules to be observed in performing the various religious 
procedures, in offering sacrifices to the gods and in 
eoneiliating the planetary influences, ete., in order to cure 
the mental derangements due to being possessed by a Deva, 
or an Asura, or a Gandharva, or a Yaksa, or a Raksasa, or 
a Pitr (any ancestral spirit), or a Pisaea, or a Naga. ! 

5. Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Pediatrics: It 
treats of the management of infants and advises us as to 
the means of rectifying the morbid conditions of milk of 
the wet-nurses and of curing various diseases caused by 
unwholesome milk and planetary influence.? 

6. Agada Tantra or Toxicology: It deals with the 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of the poisonous bites of 
snakes, insects, spiders, scorpions, mice, ete, and with the 
means of curing patients suffering from poisoning due to 
an incompatible combination of food.? 

7. Rasgyana or the Science of Tomes: It treats of 
medicines which preserve youth, prolong life, promote in- 
telligence and strength, and give power to resist diseases. * 

8. Vajikarana. Tantra or the Science of Aphrodisiacs : 
It treats of remedies for increasing the quantity of 
semen when it is scanty, rectifying its morbid conditions, 
revigorating when it is wasted, regenerating its losses, 
and also for stimulating sexual desire.§ 








! भूतव्रिद्यानाम दैवामुरगन्व्ययचरचःपिटपिशाचनागयहादुपरूुटचेतसां शाक्ति- 


कम्मेवलिहरणादि यहोशमनार्थ । 8. S. T. i. 
» MATT नाम कुसारभरणधातीचीरदीषासंशोधनार्थ' टुटत्तन्यग्रहससत्यानाच 


व्याधीनामुपशमनाथ | Did. : 
* अगदतन्त' नाम सपंकौटलूतावश्विकसूषिकादिदष्टविषत्यञ्ञनाथं' विविध 


विषसंयोगविषो प तोपशसनाथे । /bid. " | 
+ रसायनतन्व' नाम वयःस्थापनमायुम्मधावलकरे रोगापहरणसम्थञ्च lbi. 


5 बाजीकरणतन्त॑ नाम अल्मदुटविशुषकवौणरतसामाप्यायनप्रसादोपचयजनन- 
fafaa प्रहषेनननाथंज्ञ । Ibid. 
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In the Caraka and Suéruta Sarbhitas, Brahma is said 
to be the originator of medical science. This belief: 
in the divine origin of medical knowledge was shared also by 
other nations, in ancient times. "The Egyptian. priests 
believed that Thoth was the inventor of seience in general. 
The authorship of the oldest Egyptian works on medieine 
is ascribed to him The works of Thoth were ultimately 
incorporated into the so-calied Hermetic Books, six of 
which treated of medicine, anatomy and eure of diseases. 
The King Osiris and his son Horus, the Egyptian sun-god, 
are also reputed as inventors of medicine. Thoth, Osiris 
and Horus may be compared with Brahma, Daksa and Sun 
(Bhaskara) as inventors of the Art’ of Healing. The 
Egyptian Thoth was known to the ancient Greeks as 
Hermes, and “ Greek scholars trace the Greek Hermes to 
an Indian source, and assume the existerice of two gods 
of the same name,” t | | 

Le Clerk traces the origin of the science of medicine 
as far back as thé time of Adam, the title of his fourth 
chapter being “ Le Premier Homme a été, en certain sens, 
le premier Médicin.” If we carry the history still further 
back, we are drifted on the table-land of legend—-a land 
enveloped in impenetrable mist and darkness, a land of 
unrealities, like Chaos. 

In Greek literature, the earliest allusion to the healing 
art is found in Homer, who represents it as derived from 
the gods. Horus was identified by the Greeks with 
their Apollo, and to him the discovery of the science of 
medicine is attributed.? The Greeks also traced the origin 
of the healing art to Asclepius, a deified son of Apollo. 





—Ó————HÉ € ee 

! Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, Vol. I, p. 5. 

* Inventum medicina meum est, opiferque per orbem, 
Dicon; et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis, 


Ovid. 
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The concurrent testimony of all the ancient nations supperts 
the divine origin of the science. The belief is confirmed 
by Hippocrates (Liber de Vet. Med.), and by Cicero-(“ Deo- 
rum immortalium inventioni ecnsecrata est ars medica,” — 
Tuse. Lib. iii). 

Wootton quotes some passages from the Ecelesiastieus: 
“The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth and 
he that is wise will not abhor them, ete.," and concludes: 
* The idea that physicians get their skill direct from God 
is prominent in these passages and is perhaps truer than 
we are willing to admit in this age of curricula and 
examinations,” t 

Dr. Ryan? remarks :—“ All medicine is derived, from 
God, and without his will it cannot exist or be practised. 
Hence the healing art, if disunited from religion, would be 
impious or nothing. Illness requires us to implore the Deity 
for assistance and relief, and humbles human pride. The 
seeds of the art, the wonderful cures, and the powers of 
remedies, are in the hand of God. He has beneficently 
supplied various remedies, and pronounces with our 
tongues, the fate, life and death, of man. Whence, we 
see the dignity of medicine, and what reverence is due 
to the Divine Author of it. Sacred history confirms 
this sentiment, “Every cure is from God.” ‘The Most 
High created medicines out of the earth.” Every thing 
we enjoy are the gifts of God : none but the impious ever 
doubted this truth ; none but fools dared to deny it. 

** Jt is recorded that Jesus, the son of Sirach, was one 
of the first who attributed the origin of medicine to the 
Deity. And we also read in Scripture, ‘Honour the 
physician for the need thou hast of him, for the Lord 
hath created him.’ 





! Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, Vol. I, p. 48. 
* Dr. Ryan, Medical Jurisprudence, 2nd ed., 836, pp. 3-4, 
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** All medicine is from God, and without him it 
cannot exist or prosper; our art, disunited from religion, 
is either impious or nothing! Such is the first precept 
in the moral statutes of the Italian Universities, and 
it is that of Roderie a Castro, in his Medico-Politica, and 
of the profession in all countries. 

“The fate of the sick and the success of medicines are 
in the hand of the Deity: ‘in him we live, move, and 
have our being’; and our curative means, and our 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of diseases, are 
subservient to his divine will and pleasure.” 

MSS. of Ayurveda :—Bik. Cat. 882, ]388. Ayurveda 
Rasnyana: But the colophon इति इेमाद्रिटीकायामायुळदरसायने, 
ete., proves it beyond doubt, to be a commentary by 
Heméadri. 

References : 

l. Svéruta Samhita, T. i. 

9. Bower MS. (where he teaches the Aévins about the 
Chebulie Myrobolana).? 

9. Gada Nigraha, Vol. II, p. 675, Haritakt kalpa. 








३ “Omnis medicina a Deo est. Colitns delapsa non sine Dei 
consilio vivit agítque. Hine ars nostra sine religione, vel impia vel 
nihil, —La Politica del Medico nell’ esercizio dell’ arte sua. Dal celebre 
Alessandro Knipps Macoppe, Professore di Medicina nell’ J. R. 
Université di Padova. Milano, I826. 


2 Hoernle’s Ed., Ch. XI, p. 64. - 
3 सुखोपविष्टं त्रह्माणमश्रिनौ वाक्यमूचतुः | 





कुतो हरीतकी जाता कतिजातिश्च कीत्यते । 
x * + X X 


* * * * x 


Tas यथापृष्टं भगवन्‌ वक्कमहेछि । 
अश्विनोवचन Qa ब्रह्मा वचनमत्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


ae राह 


4. He is also referred to 
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in the Brahma Vaivarta 


Purana! as the originator of the medical science from 
the four Vedas. 


3 








oo 


ऋग्यजुः सामाथब्वास्यान्‌ दृष्टा वेदान्‌ प्रजापतिः । 





बिचिल्य तेषामर्धज्ञेवायुव्वंद चकार स: ॥ 





कृत्वा तु -पश्चमं वेदं भास्कराय ददी विभुः । 





खतन्तसंहितां तस्मात्‌ भास्करश्च चकार F; ॥ 
भास्करश्र whey आयुब्बदं स्वसंहिताम्‌ i 
प्रददौ पाठयामास ते चक्रुः संहितासततः ॥ 
तेषां नामानि azai तन्वाणि ततृक्ततानि wi | 
व्याधिप्रणाशवीजानि साध्वि मत्तो निशामय ॥ 
धन्वन्तरिद्दिवोदास: काशिराजोऽ्रिनीसुतौ | 


SS RL ym gD कजग. 5ह. उन 
नकुलः सहरेवो$किद्यावनो जनको वुध: ॥ 








जावालो जाजलिः पैल: करथोऽगख्य एब च | 





एने वेदाङ्गवेदज्ञाः घोड़श व्याधिनाशकाः ॥ 
चिकित्सातत्तबिज्ञानं नाम तन्त्रं मनोहरम्‌ 





धन्वन्तरिश्च भगवान्‌ चकार प्रथमे सति ॥ 
चिकित्सादशनं नाम दिचोदासश्चकार सः | 











चिकित्साकौसुदीं दित्यां काशिराजश्वकार सः ॥ 





चिकित्सासारतन््ञ्च समन्नञ्चाश्िनौ सुती i 





Ga वेदाकसव्वस्' नकुलश्च चकार सः ॥ 





चकार aeaa व्याधिसिखुविमईनम्‌ | 





MANTA aga यमराजश्चकार ह ॥ 








च्यवनो जोवदानञ्च चकार भगवानृषिः | 





` चकार जनको योगी वेद्यसन्देहभञ्जनम्‌ ॥ 








सव्वेसारं चन्द्रसुतो जावालस्तन्नसारकम्‌ | 
aaran qaa चकार जाअलिर्भुनिः ॥ 


DELETE 
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5. Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, I. i. 

6. Bhava Prakasa, I. iz? 

7. He is also mentioned in Vrana Cikitss Grantha as to 
have introduced, horn, leeches and sharp instruments 
in medical practice. ९ 
Books : 

l. Ayurveda: This has been deseribed. before. 

2. Brahma Samhita: Bhiva Misra alludes to this 
work as being composed by Brahma. 

Formulz aseribed to Brahma :— 


Name Book Author 

l. Sarvàhga Sandara Rasa R. S. S, pl09 Brahmi. 
2. Vatakulantaka Rasa ü p. 370 "us 

8. Caturmmukha Rasa यी p.3I8 Caturmmukha 
4, Ámvüta Gaja Sithha Modaka _,, p. 344 Vidhi. 

5. Vijayünanda n - p. 432 Brahma, 
6. Sütik&ghna Rasa is p. 458 "n 

7. Nilkantha Rasa m p. 482 5 

8. Mrtasafijivana-agada C. D, 9. 844 5 

9. Vrhat Agnimukha Cürna G. N., Vol. I, p. 82 " 
॥0. Vrhat Sárasvata Oürna T T p. 84 T 
lJ, Candra Prabh& Gulika yh. ais p. l49 3 


3 मारना RRR RRR rrr मलिक 
पेलो निदानं करथस्तत्त' सब्बंधरं परम्‌ | 


इधनिशंयतन्त्रद्च चकार कुम्भसम्भवः ॥ 
चिकित्साशासत्रबौजानि तन्त्ाण्यैतानि षोड़श | 


व्यघिप्रणाशवौजानि वलाधानकराणि च॥ 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana, Brahmakhanda, Ch. XVI. 


५ ब्रह्मा खृत्वाऽऽयुषीवेदं प्रजापतिमजियहत्‌ i 
° विधाताएथव्व सब्बखभयायुब्बेंद प्रकाशयन्‌ | 
खनान्नारहितां चक्रे लचशरोकमयीन्रजुम्‌ i 
3 QF USES रक्त जलूकम्‌ दादशाइलम्‌ | 
maayaaa ब्रह्मणा निर्मितं पुरा ॥ 
ल GOML, XXIL, 3242. 
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Name Book Author 
१2. S&yambhuva Guggula G. N., Vol. I, p. 429 S&yambhura, 
l3, M&cik&sava m » p 77 Brahma 
l4. DaSasára Sarpi Vaidya Grantha, GOML, 3220  ,, 
l5. Karn&mrts Taila Rasa Saüketa Kalikü, p. 30 j 
46. Sahacara Oil Bower MS., p. 209 Säyambhnva. 


l. SARVANGA SuNDARA Rasa. 

सर्व्नाइसुन्दरो रस: | 

शुद्धसूत गन्धञ्च विषञ्च जयपालक | 

कटुबयञ्च चिफला टङ्गणञ्च समांशक ॥ 

अस्य मात्रा प्रयोक्ताव्या गुञ्ञाचयसमाततः | 

wary ज्वररोगेषु सामवाते विशेषतः n 

नाशयेत्‌ wares अग्निमान्दा' विशेषतः । 

ब्रह्मया निम्मित: yea’ रसः सर्व्बाइसुन्दर: ॥ 





2, VATAKULANTARKA, 


वातङुलान्तकः । 
apres: शिवा नागकेशरं कलिहक्षजं | 

पारदं गन्धकं जातीफलसेला Tara | 

प्रत्येकं fada च्शचूर्णानि कारयेत्‌ | 

जलेन agaang वटीं कुर्य्याहिरक्तिकां । 

यथा व्याध्यनुपानेन योजयेच चिकित्सकः | 

अपार महाघोरे quei च शस्यते | . 
वातजान्‌ सव्रोगांस इन्यादचिरसेङ्रनात्‌ | 

नातः परतरं ग्रेष्टमपत्मारेषु वत्तेते । 

ब्रह्मणा fefsrd ger नाता वातकुलान्सकः ॥ 





8. CATURMMUKHA Rasa. 
IJAE: i 
रसगश्वकलौक्षा्र समं qeu हेम च । 
aa wand fam कन्याखरसमदिटं i 
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एरण्डपतरावेध्य धान्यराशौ दिनवयं | 
संस्थाप्य च तदुडुत्य तिफलारससंयुत॑ | 
एतद्रसाथनवरं सतरोगेषु योजयेत्‌ i 
तद्यधाग्रिवलं खादेदलीपलितनाशनं | 
प्रौध्किं वल्यमायुध्यं पुवप्रसवकारकं | 
चयमेकादशविधं कार पञ्चविधन्तथा | 
कुहमष्टादशविघं पाण्डुरोगान्‌ प्रमेहकान्‌ | 
शूलं श्वासञ्च हिकाञ्च मन्दाभ्निच्वासत्रपित्तकं | 
अपसारं महोन्मादं सर्व्वांशोंसि त्वगामयान्‌ | 
क्रमेण शोलितं इन्ति हचमिन्द्राशनियंथा i 
जगताञ्च हितार्थाव चतुर्सखसुखोदितः | 
रसश्चवतुर्ग्येखो नाम puer इवापरः ॥ 








4. AMAVATA Gaza SIMHA MODAK. 


अआमवातगजसिंहमोदक: | 


VTE VA TAT पलाष्टकं i 
जौरकस्य पले इ च धन्याकच पलद्वयं । 
प्रलेकं शतपुष्पाया लबङ्गस्य पलन्तथा | 
टङ्कषस्य पलं we मरिचस्य पलानि च । 
विहता-विफला-च्षार-पिप्पलौनां पलन्तथा | 
शठ्य ला sre चविकानां पलन्तथा | 
ww लौह तथा वड प्रत्येकञ्च पलं पलं | 
एतेषां adauta खण्ड' दद्यात्‌ गुणवयं | 
waa मधुना fex कषमावन्तु मोदकं | 
एकेक wade ww तञ्चानुपिवैत्‌ पयः । 
yan omes s rear tamm: | 
आमवातकुलध्य सौ कैशरो विधिनिस्मित: ॥ 
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5. VISAYANANDA, 


विजयानन्द: | 
शुद्धसूतस्य भागैक॑ दिभागं शद्धतालकं । 
खतृकटाहान्तरे ger स्थापयेच्च समन्त्रकं | 
इयोः समं पलाशस्य wur तस्योपरि छिपेत | 
wei aque fen tate खरातपे i 
चतुम्बिंशतियामन्तु पक्का शौतलतां नयेत्‌ | 
अवतार्य्ध काचपावे स्थापयेदतियबरतः । 
विधिवत्‌ सैवितश्वासी इन्ति Pad चिरन्तनं । 
wags fagas भाकरखिमिरं यथा i 
रसोय' खितनाशाय ब्रह्मणा निश्चित: पुरा। 


विजयानन्दनामाय' frye: क्षितिमण्डले ॥ 





6. SUTIKAGHNA Rasa. 


सूतिकाप्रोरस: | 


रसगनख्ध कलोहाभ' जातौकोषं सुवर्णक । 
समांशं मईयेत्‌ Ga Enger पेषयेत्‌। 
गुझ्लनाइयप्रमाणेन वटिकां कुरु au. 
ज्वरातीसाररोगन्नः सूतिकातडःनाशन; i 
सूतिकाप्नो रसो नाम व्रह्मणा परिकौत्तितः 





7. NILKANTHA Rasa. 


नौलकरछोरस:ः | 


सूतक गन्धकं लौइं fad चितकपञ्मकं | 
ORE TE TAA HTT | 
चिकटु-तिफला चेव yee तदेव च । 
एतानि समभागानि डिगुणोगुड़ उच्यते i 


पर 
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sag वटकं कत्वाभचयैन्नणकोन्मितं | 

कासे MF चये गुल प्रमेहे विषमञ्चरे | 
हिक्कायां गहणौदोषे शोध पाण्ड्रामथे तथा । 
FIRS quud वातरोगे च.दारुणे.। 
नीलकण्ठो रसो नाम ब्रह्मणा निर्मित: पुरा । 
अनुपानविशेषेण सव्वेरोगहरी भवेत्‌ ॥ 





8. MrrasaNsivana AGADA. 


मतसञ्जीवनोऽगदः । 


पृक्माप्रवस्थोणेयकाचौशलेयरोचनातगरम्‌ । 

ध्यामकं supe मांसौ सुरसाग्रेलालकृष्ठ प्रम्‌ ॥ 
हहतीशिरौषपुष्प- खौ वेष्टकपझचारटीविशाला: | 
सुरदारुपझकेशर-शावरकमन:शिलाकोन्त्यः ॥ 
जाव्य्कपुष्पसषंप-रजनी हयिङ्‌'पिप्पलौलाच्चाः | 
HATH TUT THATCH TAT वाराञ्च ॥ 
सम्पाकलोधुमयरकगन्धफलीनाकुलोबिड़ड्रगय । 
पूव्येणोड्धत्य सम' fret गुडिका fader: खु: ॥ 
अन्तुविषघो जयक्षद़ विषरतसञ्चीवनी ज्वरनिहन्ता i 
प्रेथविलेपनधारयधूमग्रहणे गृहस्थञ्च ॥ 
भूतविजयस्वलच्ौ कार्माणमन्ताग्रशन्धरी न war : 
दुःसप्रखौदोषानकालमरणाग्बुचौरयं y 
धनधान्यकाय्यंसिद्धि-श्रीपुष्यायुवि वईनो धन्य: i 
मृतसञ्जीवन एष प्रागरतादत्रद्मणाभिहित; ॥ 





9. VRHAT AGNIMUKHA Curna. ? 


हहदरिसुखं qiq । 
हौ चारौ चित्रकं पाठा fase लवणानि च i 
सूछाला तगरं भागों कारवी few पौष्करम्‌ ॥ 
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सठौ दावों विहन्मुस्ता बचा चेन्द्रयवास्तथा i 
धाबीनीरकहंचात्तश्रेयक्य: सोपकुच्चिका: ॥ 
अम्तवेतसमम्तौका दाड़िस' सकटुबयम्‌ | 
भज्लातकाजमोदं च यवानी सुरदारु च ॥ 
अभयाऽतिविषा चव्या इपुषारग्वघस्तथा i 
तिलमुष्ककशियूणां कोकिलाचपलाशयो: ॥ 
amaga तुल्यानि सूझचूर्णानि कारयेत्‌ i 
Aeir च सप्ताहं तप्त' गोसूत्रसेचितम्‌ ॥ 
विद्दान्सुभावितं क्त्वा योगेऽस्मिन्प्रचिपेत्ततः । 
मातुलुङ्गरसेनेव mady दिनत्रयम्‌ ॥ 
दिनवये तु शुक्तेन तथाऽऽद्रंकरसेन च । 
सुभावितं ततः कृत्वा भत्तामध्ये प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 
एषोऽग्निकल्पचूरा स्तु नाशयत्यचिराङ्ठदान्‌ | 
अजोषंकं तथाऽऽनाइं पच्च गुआन्‌ सुदुलरान्‌ ॥ 
ग्रहखौपाण्ड्रोगांश WIA दारुणान्‌। 
अप्रआरं तथीन्मबदं fu च मदात्ययम्‌ ॥ 
प्रणदत्युल्वणानेताब्रर्मश्रि' च दीपयेत्‌ | 
समस्तव्यञ्जनोपेतं नक्त छत्रा तु भोजने ॥ 
प्रदद्यादस्य qig विडालपदकं भिषक्‌ | 
ततस्तद्ववतां याति eu च प्रपद्यते ॥ 
एतद्ग्रिसुखं चूण चर्णराजो निगद्यते i 
ब्रह्मणा fafsirà हं तदबिभ्यां परिकौतितम्‌ ॥ 


]0. VRHAT SARASVAT CURNA. 
वहदसारखतं चणम्‌ । 


कुष्टाश्वगन्भे लवणाजमोदे दे जौरके Wf कटूनि पाठा । 
माझल्यपुष्पी च समानि wu ला तु pua aika ॥ 
तुल्थेन युक्त वहुशो रसेन तड्गावितं ब्रह्मविनि्मितायाः i 





afiyat q तलोइचमातं लि्यात्ररः सप्तदिनं हिताशो ! 


|.) 
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सौ स्वयेमिच्छन्म्रनसस Ga tut तथेच्छन्दिगृशं च कालम्‌ । 
पठेन्नरः ade तदतृप्रयुक्त विगुयां च कालम्‌ ॥ 
सारखतमिदं qui ब्रह्मणा निर्गमित ent i 








wafer] लोकानां दुमेंधसां विचेतसाम्‌ ॥ 


ll. CANDRAPRABHA GUTIKA, 


चन्द्रप्रभा गुटिका । 


कोट प्रेभकणाग्िमागधिजटामुसाशठौताप्यक 
भूनिन्बविफलासुराृचविकाब्योषं वचा धान्धकम्‌ i 
रावौयुग्मविषावित्वन्रिलवशं चारचिज्ञातान्वितं 

कष क्षमत: पुराइशपलं शेलेयकाष्टान्वितम्‌ ॥ 
लोहात्तत सिताचतुष्पलयुतं खादंशिकाया; qui 
इन्यशांसि षडेव गुलामजयं शोषं चयं कामलाम्‌ | 
नाड़ीमसंगदाञ्जलोदररुओ दीघज्वरान्विद्रधीन्‌ 
We सभगन्दरं कफमरुत्पित्तोड़व पाण्डुताम्‌ ॥ - 
तं तं व्याधिसमूइशक्रविकृती न्गन्धप्रवृञ्ञौपदान्‌ 
aria क्रविनाशमश्मरिरुजस्वन्यांच्च देहस्थितान्‌ । 
व्याधीन्हन्ति हढाननेन विधिना चन्द्रप्रभा सेविता 
मन्दाग्ने: परमं प्रदौपनमिय' क्या जरा जर्जराम्‌ n 
खेच्छाहारविधी च पानविषये शौतातपे मेथुने | 
भुक्त नालि विरोधितं च सततं प्रोशा पुरा ART ॥ 


१2. SAYAMBHUVA GUGGULA, 


VAT up: | 
शशिरेषा पञ्चपलं तावद्निरिजश्च गुग्युलोदेश च i 
ताथस्य पलवितय' दे लोहाऊवणिकायादझ ॥ 
विफलाकर जपश्वखदिरगुड़ चौवचाविठद्दनो- 
सुखाविडअ'रजनोचतुरड'लवजिकुटजेश ॥ 
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afria णमेतन्मूतेय गवां पिवेन्नरः प्रातः । 
कुछी एतमधमिश्र spese etw ॥ 
'श्विवाणि कुष् कोठी विषगरगुआओदरप्रमेह्ा | 
उन्मादभगन्दरमपश्युतिन्नीपदक्तमिश्वासान्‌ ॥ 
जयति वलौपलितानि च योग. खायब्भुवः प्रो: ॥ 





]8. MACIKASAVA. 
माचिकासवः। 


माचिकाय! शताध तु द्रोणेऽपां च विपाचयेत्‌ । 
चतुथेशेषे af qa xta प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥ 

गुड्य दिशतं दत्वा aed एतभाजने । 
विड़ड्गपिप्पलौ क्कणातवगेलापतकेसरेः ॥ 
सरिचेय तथा चूण सम्यकुला विचचण: | 
faqa पालिकेर्भागेधंटनौय' समन्ततः ॥ 

ततो यथावलं Stal कासश्रासगलामयान्‌। 
४न्ति यच्ाशमव्यु्रमुरःसानकारकः ॥ 
माचिकासव इत्येष ब्रह्मश निर्मितः ga i 





l4. DASASARA SARPI. 


दशसार wu: 


वाशागलूचौनिगुंण्टी हहतौहयशङ्गराट्‌ i 
कासमदीऽपि भूनिन्बावर्षाभूवयवल्लिका ॥ 
समूलपवं fatu कुड़ वेन पृथक्‌ प्रथक्‌ । 
इतेनानेन qe समानानेव पाययेत्‌ ॥ 
कासान्‌ पञ्चविधान्‌ * * * यानैकदस्‌ कत: | 
दशसारमिदं afi: व्रह्मा निर्मित पुरा ॥ 
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5. KARNAMRTA OIL, 


quai तेलम्‌ | 
रामठं निस्बपरचाणि फेनः Suum: । 
एतानि समभागानि ager’ सितं विषम्‌ ॥ 
गोमूवेण समायुक्तम्‌ कट्तैलं विपाचितम्‌। 
तेनेव पूरयेत्कणं नरकुञ्जरवाजिनाम्‌ ॥ 
कर्णरोगं निहन्याश लपनाच्छिरसो गदान्‌ | 
arnt auld de ब्रह्मणा निमितं खयम्‌ ॥ 





l6. SAHACARA OIL, 


महचर तलम्‌ । 


- The authorship of this formula is also attributed to 
Bhela. For a description of the preparation, see the 
formule aseribed to Bhela. 


Disciples of Brahma: According to Sugruta,! Brahma 
is said to have first instructed Prajapati Daksa in the 
science of medicine. The Aévin twins learned it from 
Daksa. They communicated the knowledge to Indra, who 
in his turn, promulgated the science to Dhanvantari. He 
appeared on the earth as Divodàsa Dhanvantari, King 
of Benares, and taught Su$ruta and others the science 
and art of surgery as well as the other branches of the 
medical science. 


Caraka,? however, on the authority of Agnivefa as 
instructed by Punarvvasu Atreya, mentions Bharadvaja, 
as the disciple of Indra. He taught Punarvvasu and other 
sages. Punarvvasu Atreya imparted his knowledge to his 





! Sufruta Samhita, L. i. 
* Caraka Samhita, I. i, 
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six students, Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, ParaSara, Harta 
and Kesarapani. Caraka redacted Agnivega’s work, and 
Drdhavala supplied the last forty-four chapters and edited 
the entire compendium. 

In the Brahma Vaivarta Purana,! Brahma is said to 
have given the Ayurveda to Bhaskara (the sun-god) who is 
represented as, the fountaiu of all medical knowledge. 
Dhanvantari, Divodasa, the Asvin-pair and others learned 
the science from Bhaskara, and composed original treatises 
on medieine. 

Vagbhata IL? is of opinion that the sons of Atri and 
other sages learned the seience of medicine from Indra. 
Arunadatta® in his commentary mentions Atreya, Dhanvan- 
tari, Nimi, Kasyapa, as disciples of Indra. Atreya’s 
students were AgniveSa and his colleagues. 

Bhavamisra* describes Indra as the preceptor of 
Atreya, Bharadvàja and Dhanvantari. Atreya was the 
teacher of AgniveSa and five other sages. Dhanvantari 
taught Suáruta and his companions. Caraka is described 
by him as an incarnation of Anantadeva, the serpent-god, 
who is said to have acted as the custodian of the Vedas 
and the Ayurveda when Narayana rescued the Vedas in 
his Fish Incarnation. 








See foot-note 3, p. 6. 
2 Astahga Hrdaya Samhita, I i. 
afaga maa आदिर्येषां धन्वन्तरिनिसिकाग्यपादौनां त एवं ते चावयादयीग्रि- 


वेशादिकानजियइन्‌ । 
Sarrshga Sundara, J. i. 


Bhiiva PrakaSn, I. i. 


3 





VISNU 


In the Rgveda, Visnu is deseribed as striding 
through the seven regions of the universe in three steps!— 
a legend which the Pauranie authors dilated upon and 
which culminated into the story of * Vamana Avatira ” 
or the Dwarf Inearnation of Visnu and Vali Raja. 
Yáska* and his commentator Durgücàryya? identify him 
with the Suu-god. Max Müller adopts their views and 
remarks: “ The stepping of Vishnu is emblematic of the 
rising, the culminating, and setting of the sun."^ In 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas, he is the second member 
of the Hindu triad and is known as “the Preserver." 5 





! अतो देवा wag नो यतो विशुविचक्रम । 
प्रथिव्या; सप्त धामभिः ॥१६॥ 
इदं विशुवि चक्रमे au नि दघे पदं । 
समूल्हमस्व पांसुरे ॥१७॥ 
वरीणि पदा वि चक्रम विशुर्गोपा अदाभ्य: | 
` अतो घर्माणि धारयन्‌ ॥१८॥ 
Rgveda, I. xxii. 
१ यदिदं किञ्च तदिक्रमते fag.) विधा निघते पदं} वेधा भावाय प्रथिव्यां 
अन्तरिक्षे दिवि इति शाकपूणिः । ममारोहृणं fay uw गयशिरसि इति औरंवाभ: | 
Nirakta, 2. 9, 


विशुरादिव्यः। कथमिति यत आह वेधा feadué निधत्ते पदं निधानं 
पदे: । क्क तत्‌ तावत्‌ । प्र्थिव्यां अन्तरिक्षे दिवि इति शाकपूणिः mä festen 
पृथिव्यां यत्किञ्चिदस्ति तहिक्रमते तदधितिष्ठति। waite वैदूतात्मना। दिवि 
gåtan sen तमू 'अक्रिखन वेधा भूवे कमिति। समारोहणे उदयगिरी उदान्‌ 
पदमेकं frat) विश पदे सध्यन्द्नेऽन्तरिचे। । गयशिरस्स्त॑ गिरौ इति sidan 


आचाय्यों मन्धते | | 
Durgácaryya. 
Translation of the Rigveda, Vol. I, p. I77. (869) 


सष्टिस्थित्यन्तकर णात्‌ ब्रह्माविशुशिवात्मिका | 
स संज्ञां याति भगवान्‌ एक एव जनादन, ॥ 
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He is a popular deity, and his worshippers recognise in 
him the Supreme Being. His wife is Lakgmi, the 
goddess of fortune; his heaven is Vaikuntha, and his 
vehicle is the fabulous bird Garuda. He has thousand 
names of which Narayana (/il.—moving in water) is the 
most common. It is said that all kinds of fever are cured 
when prayer is offered to him by the recital of his 
thousand names.! 

He is referred to in the Bower MS., as the deviser of 
the Siddhartha (or efficacious) oil.? The formula occurs 
both in the Varigasena and the Cakradatta under the name 
of Narayana, In the Tattva Candrika, Sivadása explains 
the name as derived either from its author, Visnu or 
Narayana, or from the principal drug ‘ Satàvari ' which 
has a synonym Narayali. The formula bas however a 
distinet name Siddhartha, and it is elsewhere aseribed to 
Vigpu. 

Formulas ascribed to Visnu :— 


Names, Authors. Books. 
I, Narayana Taila Narayana — C. D. xxii. p. 35. 
Siddhartha Taila Sata&loki, p. 48. 


Sarahgadhbara, p. ठा. 
Bower MS., p. 88, 
2. SatAvari Taila Visnu G. N.. Vol. I, p. 38. 





ब्रह्मते waa चेव faya पाति नित्यशः | 
aza चेव deal एको दंबस्त्रिधा स्थितः ॥ 
Agni Parüna, Svargiuuédsana Chapter. 
fay’ सहखमूडन चराचरपतिं विभुम्‌ i 
way नामसहर्स ण ज्वरान्‌ सर्वान्‌ व्यपोइति ॥ 
Cakradatta, J. v. 83. 
Gada Nigraha. - 


* Bower MS., p: 88, 


3 नारायण संज्ञा चास्य विशुनिश्चित्वात, शतावरी रस साधितातादा | 
"Tattva Candrik&, Vàtavy&dhi Cikitsil, 
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Names, 


8: Svalpa Narayana Taila 


is Visnu Taila 


4: Madbyama Nür&yna Taila’ 


5. Mahé T 


Vrhat Viggu Taila 
6. Visnu Taila. 


~ 


4. Vrhat Srngara Abhra 

8. Nityodaya Rasa 

9, Amavütesvara 
I0. Sarvaéiga Sundara Rasa 


Authors. 


Visnu 


Books, 


V.S. XXIV. vv. 288-292, 
p. 373. 

Bhaigajy arntnüvali. 

V.S. X XIV. vv. 268-275, 
p. 37]. 

V.S. XXIV. vv. 293-302, 
p. 374. 

C. D., XXII. 66, p. 85. 

V. 8. XXIV. vy. 808-85., 
p. 875. 

C. D., XXII. 67, p. I35. 

V. K. V., p. 23. 

Bhaigajyaratnavali. 

V.S, XXIV. vv. 268-275, 
p. 37L 

€, 0., XXII, v. 78., p. I34. 

R..S. S., pp. 290, 484. 


» p 297, 
» p 342. 
» P 35L 


l. NàRàÀYANA Taina. 


ATTA । 


विल्लाग्निमन्थः श्योणाकः पाटलः पारिभद्रकः it 
प्रसारण्प्रश्चगन्धा gud! कण्टकारिका ॥ 


बला चातिवला Aa AAZ UYARAN i 


एषां दशपलान्‌ भागांअ्तुद्रोशेऽम्सः पचेत्‌ ॥ 


पादशेषं परिखाब्य तेलपात्ं प्रदापयेत्‌ | 
शतपुष्पा देवदारु मांसी शैलेयकं बचा ॥ 
चन्दनं तगरं कुष्ठमेला पर्णोंचतुष्यम्‌ | 
राखा तुरगगन्धा च Fars सपुननेवम्‌ ॥ 


एषां दिपलिकान्‌ भागान्‌ पेषयित्वा विनिचिपित्‌। : 


शतावरीरसद्व sage प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥ 


al 


VISNU 


आजं वा. यदि वा गव्यं चौरं qur चतुगुणभ्‌ । 
पाने वसौ तथाभ्यङ्गे भोज्ये चेव प्रशस्यते ॥ 
अश्वो वा वातसंभग्नो गजो वा यदि वा नर: | 
पङ्गलः पौठसपी च तेलेनानेन सिध्यति ॥ 
अधोभागे च ये वाता: शिरोमध्यगताश्व ये i 
SANS STMT HATS गलग्रहे ॥ 

यस्य wefa Sars गतिर्यस्य च विहला। 
चौणेन्द्रिया नष्टशक्रा ज्वरचीणाश्च ये नरा: | 
AR लल्जिद्गाश्च ARRE एव च | 
अल्पप्रजा च या नारी या च गभ न विन्दति ॥ 
qari षणी येषासन्तहद्विश्ज दारुणा | 
एतत्‌ तैलवरं तेषां नाला नारायणं स्पृतम्‌ d 
तगरं नतमत्र खादभावे शियलिछोपड़: ॥ 


9. SATAVARI TAILA, 


शतावरीतेलम्‌ | 


शतावरौरसप्रस्थं चौरप्रम्थं तथेंब च ॥ 
शतपुष्पा देवदारू मांसी शेलेयकं बला । 
चन्दनं तगरं कुष्ठमेला सांशुमती तथा ॥ 
एतेः कर्षसमर्भागेसेलपग्रस्थ' विपात्रयेत्‌ । 
कुहवामनपडूनां बधिरब्यङ्गकुष्ठिनास्‌ ॥ 
वायुना भग्मर्दे हानां वेशवसौदन्ति मेथुने i 
जराजजरदैहानां वर्ध्मांतमुखशोषिणाम्‌ ॥ 
लग्गेताश्रापि ये वाताः सिरास्तायुगताश ये | 
सवांस्ताम्राशयत्याग्र तेलं नाख्यत्र संशय: ॥ 
नारायणमिदं नाम्रा विशुना ससुदाहतम्‌ i 
दशाइ'मिति विख्यातं न क्वचित्पतिहन्यते ॥ 
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3. SVALPA VisNU TAILA. 


स्वल्पवि'णुतेलम्‌ | 


शालपणोएश्रिपणींवलागोरच्षतर्ड्ला | 
agg च मूलानि swap. प्रतिकस्य च ॥ 
शतावरी सहचरं qued. पलोन्मिते: | 
तैल wel प्रयो दत्वा गब्य' वाजं चतुगुणं ॥ 
अस्य dee que उणु saa: परं । 
वातार्ता नरनागाश्च पीला इढतनुत्वच; ॥ 
maige amm ese AAT | 
शक राश्‍मरिपाण्त्वकामलाडावभदके ॥ 
चौंणेन्द्रियेचह डी च जराजज्जरिते हितं i 
ख्रीणामब्रतरीणाञ्च गव्भस्थितिकरं परं ॥ 
quaa तैलं विष्णुना परिकीत्तितम्‌ i 





4. MADHYAMA NARAYANA TAILA. 


मध्यमनाराथणतेलम्‌ | 


This is the popular name of Narayana Taila. An 
English translation of the formula is given in Dutt’s 
Materia Medica of the Hindus, p. 26]. 


5. MAHA Narayana Taina. 
महानारायणतेलम्‌ । 


शतावरी चांशमतौ प्रश्निपर्सी शटी वला i 
Tease च मूलानि aver पृतिकस्य च ॥ 
en मूलानि तथा सहचरस्य च | 

एवं दश्पलान भागान्‌ जलद्रोणे विपाचर्थत्‌ ॥ 
पादावशेषे प्रते च mrs समावपेत्‌ । 
पुननेना वचा दास MATH चन्दनागुरु | 
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शेलेयं तगरं PRAM सांसी स्थिरा वला। 
WAR सवं The पलाइानि च पेषयेत्‌॥ 
गव्याजपयसो; प्रस्थी दी इावब प्रदापयेत्‌ | 
शतावरौरमप्रम्थ' तैलप्रस्थ' विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 
अस्य तलस्य सिड ल शय बोर्य्यमत; परम्‌ | 
अश्वानां वातभग्नानां ङुञ्चरागां नृणां तथा । 
तेलमेतत्‌ प्रदातच्यं सब्बवातनिवारणम्‌ ॥ 
aguia नरः पीत्वा fra eat भवेत्‌ | 
गभमश्रतरी विन्दात्‌ किं पुनर्मानुषी तथा ॥ 
SHH WUPXSUS तथेवाङवसेद्कम्‌ । 
अपची गण्डमालाञ्च Nata हनुम्‌ | 
कामलां पाण्डुरोगञ्च अग्मरीञ्चापि नाशवेत्‌ ॥ 
तेलमेतद्भगबता विशुना परिकौत्तितम्‌ i 





नाराययामिति ख्यातं वातान्तकरणं परम्‌ ॥ 





VRHAT VISNU FAILA. 
हहदि'णतलमस्‌ | 


जलघरमयबगखाजी वकषभको शटी | 

काकोली चीरकाकोली जौवन्ती मधुयश्टिका ॥ 
मधूरिका ठेवदारु पद्मकाशच्च di 

मांसौ चेला लचं कृष्टं रक्तचन्टनशेलजं ॥ 
afasi anna Basra a i 

पणी gee खोटिय यन्थिकद्च नखी तथा ॥ 
एतेषां पालिके्भागेसेलस्यापि quum ¦ 
शतावरीरससमं दुग्धञ्चापि समंभवेत्‌ i 
विशुतलवरं 7s सब्ववातविका रनुत्‌ ॥ 





KENA आधोवाते अडविग्रह एव ow 
शिरोमध्यगता ये च aaa गलग्रह | 
ae शुष्यति चैकाइ' गतियस्थ च fewer ॥ 
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चे वातप्रभवारोगा चे च पित्तससुङ्गवाः | 
सब्बांसान्नाशयत्याशु ARA इवोदितः ॥ 


6. VISyU Tarra. 


विशुतेलम्‌ | 
शालपर्णी vq] वला च वहुपविका। 
एरण्इस्य च मूलानि reat: पृतिकस्य च ॥ 
गवेषकस्य सूलानि तथा सहचरस्य च | 
एषान्तु dfe: कल्केस्तेलप्रस्थं विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 
आजं वा यदि वा गव्यं चौरं दद्याज्वतुर्गुणम्‌ | 
अस्य que पक्वस्य xu dm. परम्‌ ॥ . 
अश्वानां व्रातभग्नानां कुञ्जराणां तथा नृणाम्‌ | 
तेलमैतत्‌ प्रयोक्तव्यं सव्मव्याधििवारणम्‌ ॥ 
आयुष्मां नरः पीला निययैन हढ़ो भवेत्‌ । 
गर्भमश्वतरी विन्द्यात्‌ किं पुनर्मानुषी तथा ॥ 
SER minna तथेवाइावसैदकम्‌ | 
कामला-पारुरोगप्र' शक राश्मरौनाशनस्‌ ॥ 
MeN नष्टशक्रा जरया जजरीक्वताः | 
येषाेव चयी व्याधिरल्वडिस दारुणा ॥ 
fée emer वातशोणितमेव च i 
fat या न प्रसूयन्ते तासाझेव प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 
waar wi तेलं विष्णुना परिकीत्तितम्‌ ॥ 





7. VRHAT SRNGARA ABHRA. 
AT SENT | 
पारदं THURS SHU नागकेशरं | 
कपू रं जातिकोषच war तेजपबक ॥ 
तेषां कर्ष te : 
एतेषां कषभागानि सुवण तत्समं भवेत्‌ । 
शुद्ध amata चतुष्कपिचुभागिक.॥ 
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तालौशं Trees मांसौ पुष्पवराड़क॑ । 
एलावीजं त्रिकटुकं विफला करिपिप्पली i 
एषां miraia पिप्पलीक्काथभावितं । 
अनुपानं प्रयोक्तव्यः चोचं चौद्रसमायुतं | 
गानारोग प्रशमनं विशेषात्‌ कासरोगनुत्‌ | 
faa पेत्तिकञ्चेव झं faa सान्निपातिक à 
weed पार्वशलञ्च शिरःशूलं विशेषतः | 
खरामयं चयं कुष्ठं अ माण' बातशोणितं। 
wegen विशुना परिकौत्तितं i 





रक्तपित्तञ्च कासञ्च नाशयेन्नाचसंशयः di 


8. NIiTYoDAYA Rasa. 


नित्योदयरस: | 


qued पारदं गन्धं प्रत्येकं शक्तिसम्मितं i 


ततः कञ्जलिकां कृत्वा WERT एथक्‌ एथक्‌ ॥ 


विल्वाग्रमन्यश्यीनाकं काश्मरोपाटला वला | 
ae पुननंदा घाती हती हषपवक' । 
विदारी envy च एषां कषेरसेभिंषक्‌ | 
सुबण रजतं ताप्य' प्रत्येकं शाणमावक | 
पलमावन्तु क्शाम' तदईन्तु शिलाइक । 
जातीकोषफले मांसी arate लबड़क । 
प्रत्येकं कोलसातन्तु वासानीरैब्बिमईयेत्‌ | 
शोषयित्वातपे पद्मात्‌ विदार्य्याः पेषयेद्रसे: । 
दिगुज्ञां वटिकां कृतवा पिप्पलौमधना भज्ञेत्‌ | 
aval नित्योद्यद्दायं रसी विष्युविनिग्मित à 
पञ्चकासान्‌ नितन्याश चिरकालोङ्गवानपि à 
राजयच्आाणमपागं जौणज्वरमरोचक | 
घातुस्थ' विषमाण्यच्च टतौयकचतुर्थक । 
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अशांसि कामलां पाग्डुसय्निमान्दा' sva | 
A & 
gaara कन्दपरुपोभवति मानव: ॥ 


9. AMAVATESVARA Rasa. 


अभ्रामवातेश्वरोरस' | 


ej Wen amr तत्समं | 
MNE पारदं TE’ रसतुल्य' wad | 
सव्वं पद्माइलैनेव भावयैञ्च पुनः पुन, | 
ww] प्कोलोल्ये; काथ: सब्बं विभावयेत्‌ | 
रौद्रे विंशतिवारांश गुड़ चौनां EN । 
सष्टटङ्णचूर्णन तुल्येन सह मेलयेत्‌ । 
true fas’ देयं मारिच' विड़तुल्यकं i 
तिन्तिडौचारतुल्यञ्च सूततुल्यञ्च «fem i 
तिकट्तिफलदेव लवङ्गखचा डभागिकं | 
आसवातेश्वरो नास विशुना परिकौत्तितः i 





. महाग्निकारकोह्यं ष आमवातान्तको मतः । 
wart कर्षन: Syw; क्शानां स्थौण्यकारक: । 
अनुपानविशिषण सरोगविनाशनः। _ 
अनेन gem नाखि वङ्किदौप्तिकरो महान्‌ i 
गो शॉ-ग्रहणीदोष-शोथ-पाण्इरूजापह; ॥ ` 


]0. SARVANGA SUNDARA Rasa. 
सव्माङसुन्दरोरसः i 


Wea तथा ताम्रं शिलामाचिकतालक । ` 
रजतं aar लौहमल' सनागरं | 
चूणंयेत्‌ पश्चलवण' देयं wey तुल्यक | 
गकं मिसयेत्‌ wed रसेरेषां विभावयेत्‌ | 


शुण्टौ-जयन्ती-बिजया-मह्दाराष्ट्रौक-घ॒त्तजेः Y 
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सर्व्वाङसुन्दरोनाम्रा wit वि'णनिर्न्मित; i 
खादेदेरण्डशण्टीभ्यं माषमातं दिने दिने ॥ 
कफवातामयं हान्त चानुपानं वदाम्यहं । 
व्योषं सौवश्वलं fer करञ्वीजसंयुतं | 
पिवैदुष्णास्बुना चानु स्वशूलनिक्कन्तनं ॥ 





Reference : 


l. In the Bower MS.,' KeSava or Visnu is said to 
have asked Dhanvantari: Is theire any medicine at all 
capable of curing all diseases ? In response to this query, 
Dhanvantari declared the Doctrine of the Plumbago- 
Plant. 

9. The god Visnu is recommended to be meditated 
when medicine is administered to a patient.?. This 
practice is still in vogue among thé orthodox Hindus. 





2? Bower MS., p. .69. 
* औषधे चिन्तयेदिश । 


SIVA 


In the Pur&nas, Siva is considered to be the first 
propounder of the Science of Medicine. In later treatises, 
he is often quoted as an authority on medical subjects, 
and there exist, in these books, many formule which are 
said to have been prescribed by the god. A comprehensive 
work on medicine called Ayurgrantha or the Book of 
Life is aseribed to him, and he is said to have composed 
the work in the Tretà Yuga. 

The name of Siva, however, does not occur-in the 
Reveda, but Rudra is mentioned by name there in connec- 
tion with medical topics. ‘Tryamvaka is mentioned there 
once. In the Yajurveda, prayers are offered to Rudra and 
Tryamvaka, and in this Veda, we find the different names 
of Rudra cited, amongst which Siva occurs. He is 
specially called on to avert diseases and pestilences. He 
is prayed as the kindly god who cures disease, and from 
him Manu got wealth and health. From such a prototype 
comes the healing god Siva in later literature 

We find Rudra invoked as the bestower of wealth and 
long life in the hymn by Grtsameda : 

* Nursed by the .sanitary vegetables which are 
bestowed by thee, may I live a hundred years: extirpate 
my enemies, my exceeding sin, and my manifold 
‘ infirmities.” 

* x * * * * 

* Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath by our 
(imperfect) adorations......invigorate our sons by the 
medicinal plants, for I hear that thou art a chief physician.” 
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And in subsequent verses Rudra is again solicited 
to give the gift of healing herbs and those medicaments 
which “ave the alleviative (of disease) and defence 
against danger." ! 

Now who is Rudra? In the Reveda, we find that 
sometimes Agni and Indra are called Rudra. In Rgveda, 
i. 27, ]0, (Sv., i. 5, and Nir., x. 7 and 8) we find: 
aaia तद * * * * ate aza शौक । Yasha comments: Agni 
is also called Rudra.? Sayana also agrees with Yaska.® 

His sisters were the Ambikàs (Vaj. S. 3. 57, Yv. iii. 57). 
In the Puranas, Ambika is described as the wife of Siva. 
Roth (Illus. of Nir., p. 486) refers to Rv. v. 70, १, 
and Rv. viii. 26, 5, where the epithet Rudra is applied 
in the dual to Mitra and Varuna and to the ASvins respec- 
tively. Thus we find that the Aévins, Agni, Mitra and 
Varuna are called Rudras. He is said to be the 
father of the Maruts.* Prsni was their mother. (See 
Sayana’s Commentary on Rv. i. 39,4; i. l4, 6; Rv. 
v. 52, 6; 60, 8 ; vi. 66, 3.) Agni is called Rudra in 
Rv. ii. l, 6, Thou art Asura Rudra, ete. (See also Rv 
iii. 9, 5; v. 8, 8; iv, 3, l, but in .v 6. Rudra is referred 
to as the name of another god; Commentary on Rv. vi 
6, 89; viii. 6], 8, S. B. i. 7, 3, 8 रूद्रोऽग्रिरिति; 6, !. 8, 7 ff. 

We find in the Yajurveda that the various names of 
Rudra are described :— | 

Kribi. (x. 20k.), Bhava, Rudra, Sarvva, Pasupati, Nīla- 
kantha, Sitikantha (xvi. 28), Kaparddi, Vyuptakess, 


i! Mrs. Manning. Ancient and Mediæval India, Vol. I, p. 887. 
? afach «ez उच्यते।  Yüska. 

3 लम्‌ अग्न रुद्रो असुरो etc. $४727 

* EZE: रट्रपुत्ता ससत; | $४74, 

१ Rta ATA अग्नये। 858. 
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Sahasráksa, Satadhanva, Girisaya, Sipibista, Midhustama, 
Isumün (xvi. 29), Saükara, Siva, Sivatara (xvi. 4]). 
Besides these, the other names of Rudra are mentioned. 

Max Müller! identifies Bhava with the Greek sun-god 
Phoobus, according to phonetic laws, Weber ? thinks the 
original meaning of Rudra to be thunder (Root. Ruda 
to shout). 

His works : 

l. Ayurgrantha: The Book of Life. Siva is said 
to have written this work in the Tretà Yuga, as the first 
medical work, the original source of the medical science. 

9. Rudryamala Tantra: Siva is said to have composed 
a comprehensive book called Rudryamala Tantra in whieh 
he propounded the use of mercury as a therapeutic agent. 
Many books are extant which profess to be parts of this 
original treatise: vzz., 

(2) Parada kalpa: It forms a chapter of Rudryümala 
Tantra and describes the preparations and medicinal uses 
of mercury. 

(i) Dhatukalpa: It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and treats of the therapeutic uses of metallic 
substances, 

(११४) Haritilakalpa: It forms a chapter of Rudryámala 
Tantra and it deseribes the properties and medicinal uses 
of yellow orpiment. 

(iv) Abhrakalpa: a treatise on the properties and 
medicinal uses of mica. 

(v) Haritakikalpa: It treats of the uses of myrobolan. 

(e?) Dhàtukriyà or operations with metals: Itis in 
the shape of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. “ The 


jeremy — ÁÓÁ——— 








— se À— — 


| Max Müllor : Origin aud Growth of Religion (882), p. 96. 
2 Webor : Indische Studien, translated in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. IV. 
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work cannot be placed earlier than in the sixteenth century 
A.D., as it contains reference to the country of the 
Phirangas and to Rma, the Arabic name of Constanti- 
nople.” ! ‘The book is also called Dhàtumafijart. 

8. Kama Tantra: a treatise on the sexual science. 
A compilation from this book is called ‘ Mantratantra- 
ugadhi”’ which treats of the use of medicines prepared 
with the help of charms and incantations. 

4. Saiva Siddhanta: he work is mentioned and 
quoted by Cakrapanidatta with reference to Siva Guțikā.? 

5. Ayurveda: 

MS: GOML. (Madras), Vol. xxiii, No. 8056. 

A treatise dealing with the symptoms, the diagnosis 
and the treatment of diseases. “ The Science of Ayurveda 
is here stated to be an appendage of the Reveda and 
to have been revealed by God Parama-siva to Goddess 
Parvati.” 


Beginning: कैलास शिखरे रस्ये पादेती परमेश्ररों। 
अन्धोन्यसुखकीलावां प्रमथादितहागगो i 
* * * * 
* + * * 
सब्वधतहितं गोप्य' wagy (व)दरुपकम्‌ | 
आयुवदमिदं नाम सवजन्तु(न्तो) इ MAAR ॥ 
End : चयप्रकोपप्रशमा बायोग्रोझादिपु विषु i 
वर्षादिषु च पित्तस्य स अणः शिशिरादिषु ॥ 
अगे पैत्यगतिर्नाड़ी मध्ये मारुत "UI | 
अन्त्ये uw च विजेय fae: शाख्रपारगेः | 
Colophon: इति व्याधिरुपं समातम्‌ ॥ 
! Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. IT, Ch. L, p, Ixxx. 
» gan शिवागुडिकेत्रम्‌ । 
Cakradatta, Rus£yanüdhikara, p. 366. 
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Ibid: MS. No. ]3087. “Similar to the above. It is 
written in prose in the form of sütras. The work appears 
to be the same as that described on p. 08 of Dr. Burnell’s 
Catalogue.” 

MS. No. 308. Similar to the above. 

6. Kailàsakáraka: MS: GOML., Vol. xxiii, 
No. ]82]8, 

* On the purification of mercury and on the method 
of using it in medicinal preparations. In the beginning 
the legendary account of the origin of mercury is given. 
The work is in the form of a conversation between Siva 
and Parvati.” | 

Beginning: रसाकाराय शर्वाय नमस्सर्वाथकारिणे | 
जरामरणदारिद्रचव्याधिदुःखापहारिणे ॥ 
कैलासशिखंरासीनं कान(भ) कन्दपनाशनस्‌ । 
प्रसन्नं परमैशानं जगदानन्दकारणम्‌ ॥ 


End : पञ्चधैव कषायेन पृव॑पूर्ववलप्रदाः 
* » * * 
qaa दधिकालौ च थोव्य' तदशिकल्पनात्‌ ॥ 
Jolophon: इति केलासकारकः समाप्तः ॥ 


7. Vaidyàrüja Tantra: MS: GOML., Vol. xxiii, No. 


]8226. 
“This work is apparently a comprehensive medical 


treatise. The portion contained in this MS. gives details 
for feeling the pulse and is stated to have been revealed 
by Parama-Siva to Parvati.” 
Beginning: केलासशिखरे रम्ये नानारत्रविभृषिते । 
नानाकल्पट्रमाकौण' गुलफसब्बाधवजिते ॥ 
End: qs पौध (पित्त) गति प्रभञ्चनगति् प्यानसाभिप्र(विस)तौ-- 
सत्यन्तभमणीं स॒हविद्धती चक्राधिकदाजे(च)वा | 
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Ama दधतीं कलापरहितं सर्वे गतिं चायुतां 
नो साध्यं धमनौं वदन्ति सुधियो नाड़ीगतिं ज्ञानिनः ॥ 
Colophon: इति शीवावतीसंबादे वैदाराजतन्ने ना ड़ीज्ञानं प्रथमक्ारण' सम्पूर्णम्‌ ॥ 





References to Rudra as a physician in the Vedas :— 


Rv. i. 48. 2 : Rudra’s medicines. 
4 : Rudra, the possessor of healing 
remedies. Prayer for health 
and wealth. 


li4, 3 (Vaj. S. 

]6,48 ; Taitt. S. 

iv. 5,0,]) : Prayer to Rudra for men and 
beasts to be prosperous and 
free from disease. 


2 : Prayer to obtain what health 
and wealth father Manu 
acquired. 

5 : Rudra carries in his hands the 
best remedies. 

7 : Prayer not to kill the old men, 


boys, fathers, mothers, adults, 
foetus, and our bodies. 

8 : Prayer not to kill our sons, 
grandsons and men, eows 
and horses. 


i. 88. 3 : May we increace in offspring, 
O Rudra. 
2 : Prayer for [00 years of life 


by Rudra’s blissful medicines. 
Put away far from us siek- 
ness in all direetions. 
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4 


43 


99 


Yv. ii. Kandikàs 57 


on 


32 


Cx Ot 
e 


3 


Raise up our men by thy 
medicines, for I hear thou 
art the greatest physician of 
physicians. 

O Rudra, where is thy softly 
stroking hand which cures 
and relieves ? 

Prayer to gain the favour of 
Rudra who has gladdened 
the suppliant with more 
vigorous health. 

Thou wilt give us thy medi- 
cines. 

The pure medicines of Maruts, 
those medicines which Manu, 
our father, chose, those I 
crave from Rudra, as health 
and wealth. 

Rudra commands all remedies. 

Prayer to Soma and Rudra to 
drive away diseases in every 
direction ; and to infuse the 
remedies into our bodies, 


Prayer to Rudra to come 
without illness among our 
offspring. 

He has thousand remedies. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 
Ambika is Rudra’s sister. 

Rudra is called Tryamvaka. 


0 Rudra, you are the best medi- 


eines. Prayer for Rudra’s 
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medicines for men and ani- 
mals. 

Yv. ‘iii. Kandikas 60 : Prayer to ryambaka to be 
free from birth and death. 

» ül : Siva by name is mentioned. O 

» प-)6 Rudra! live within our body 
and protect it. 

xvi. Satarüdrtya 

(Rv. i., 224,2 ff) 

(Taitt. S. iv. 5,) Prayer to Girigéa’ for good 
health (4) and for a first 
class physician, well-versed 
in the Vedas (5). He is 
prayed for not to kill fcetus, 
boys and adults (l5) and 
also for long life (6). 


» 47—49 : Prayer to Siva for recovery 
from diseases. 
Av.: शा, ठे, 22 : Reverence to him whose 


consumption, whose cough, 
assail one like the neighing 
of a stallion. 

26 : Do not assail us with 
consumption or poison. 


References to Rudra in the Reveda— 


Ry. i, 27, 0 (Sv. i, 
}5; Nir. s. 8): Rudra identified with Agni, 


39 : Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

43 : See page 33. 

(i4, 2 : Maruts, the manly youths of 
3 Rudra. 

85, I : Marats, the powerful sons of 


Rudra. 
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ll4, l 
(Vaj. S. 6, 48; 
Tatt. S. iv, 5, 0, 
Ł) 


]22, ]. 
29, ४. 
ii, 6 


88, L—l5 
34, 2 
38, 9 

ni, 9, 5 

iv, 3, | 


42, ]] 
l5 


46, 2, (V.S. 
33, 48) 

5l, 3 

52, l6 


59, 8 
60, 5 


70, 2 
vi, 28,7 


(Av. iv, 2), 7) 
49, 0 


Kaparddi is mentioned. Also 
see page 88, 

Asura Rudra. 

The renowned Rudra. 

Agni, thou art Rudra, the 
Asura of the sky. 

Hymn by Grtsameda. 

Rudra, the strong man. 

Rudra is mentioned. 

Agni is called Rudra. 

Golden Rudra Agni. 

Rudra, the destroyer of man. 

Prayer to Agni who is invoked 
as Rudra. 

Rudra is mentioned. 

Rudra, the lord of all medicines. 

Maruts, the young sons of 
Rudra. 


Rudra is mentioned. 

Prayer to Rudra to save us. 

Prsni, the mother, and Rudra 
the father of the Maruts. 

Rudra’s 800, 

Rudra and Prsni the parents 
of Maruts. 

Mitra and Varuna invoked as 
Rudras. 


Rudra's weapon. 
Rudra, the lord of the world. 


vii, 


viii, 


50, 4 
66, 8 


36, 5 : 
40, 5 : 
4], }, (V.S. 84, 
84 ; Av. 3, ]6, ]) 


46, 2 


3 
56, l 
22 (V. S.l, 
438) 
58, 5 
59, ।2 


]3, 20 
20, 8 
V 


22, l4 
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Rudra's sons. 

Sons of the bounteous Rudra. 

Strong and Marut-like son of 
Rudra. 

O Soma and Rudra, draw far 
away in every direction the 
disease which has entered our 
house. 

O Soma and Rudra, bestow all 
these remedies on our bodies. 

Great Rudra. 

May Rudra god be peaceful to 
us. 

Rudra is bestowing rice. 

Rudra bestews glory. 


We pray Soma and Rudra in 
the morning. 

Be without illness among our 
people, O Rudra. 

A thousand medicines are thine. 

Boys of Rudra. 


Sons of Rudra. 

Sons of Rudra. 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 
detached from death, like a 
gourd from its stem. 

Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

Sons of Rudra. 

Rudra's sons, the lords of 
Asuras. 

The Agvin twins are invoked 
as two Rudras. 
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26, 5 
29, 5 


225, 6 (Av. 4, 


30, 5) 
69, ] 


O Asvins ! yon are Rudra. 

Rudra, the pure, the terrible, 
the pleasant, and the 
possessor of medicines, 
carries sharp weapons. 

Rudra and the Great Rudra 
among the Rndras. 

Rudra is mentioned. 

May Rudra with his sons make 
us happy. 

When Rudra is prayed, men 
become happy. 

Vayus, sons of Rudra. 


Rudra kills his enemies. 
Prayer to Rudra to protect the 
cows. f 


In the Rgveda, medicines are deseribed to be generally 
brought by Rudra, and by his sons, the Maruts. The 
following hymns refer to Maruts in connection with 


medicine : 
Rv. ii. 88, ]8 


v. 58, d4 


viii. 20, 23 


O Maruts, those pure medicines 
of yours, 

You shower down health, wealth, 
water and medicine, O 
Maruts ! 


O bounteous Maruts, bring us 
some of your Marut-medi- 
eines. | 

Whatever medicine there is 
on the Sindhu, on the 
Asikni, in the seas, on the 
mountains ; 


~ 


€ o) -q3 O Gt क 0) t — 


IH. 


26 


x. 77, 7 
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: Seeing it, you carry all. on 


your bodies. 
it! 


Bless us with 
Down to the earth, 0 
Maruts, what hurts 


our 


sick one,—straighten what 


is crooked. 


: The man who offers gifts to 
the Maruts, gains health 


and wealth, 
offspring. 


The formule aseribed to Siva :--- 


Formulir, 


, Cintëmaņi Rasa 
. Sūcīkābharaņa Rasa 
- Mrtasafijivana Rasa 


Ardhanüri$vara Rasa 


. Sarvatobhadra Rasa 

. Cidamani Rasa 

. Vrhat CiQimani Ragn 
. Grahanisarddila Rasa 
. Vaidyanütha Vati 


Ràjavallabha Rasa 


Maharaja Nrpatiballabha } 
) 


Sarvatobhadra 


. Maharaja Nrpavallabha 
. Paficanana Vati 
. Vrhat Agni Kumar Rasa 


: फलक Rasa 


. Catiirbhuja Rasa 
. Sütabhasma Prayoga 


Vi$veévara Rasa 
Amavatari Vatika 


20, Sülarüja Lauha 


22, 


24. 


. Vaidyanütho Vati 


Jogeivara Rasa 


. Mahd Mrtyufijaya Rasa 


Vajrakgüra 


Authors. Books. 
Bbhairava R. S. S. 
Bhairava -T 
Sankara p 
Sambhu » 
Siva » 


3° 3२ 
T 9१ 


3 ?* 


Vaidyanatha 5 


Mahe$n » 
Mahegvara - 
Sanibhu - 
Sankara 
Mahega T 
Sambhu f RG 
Mahe$a » 
Mahadeva 5 
Visvanatha T 
Pure&ana a 
Hara T 
Vaidyandtha i 

Mahadeva ११ 
Mahega -" 
Pin&ki m 


IX 


blessed with 


Page. 


725 
: 
789 
l5l 
१68 
rit 
I72 
॥94 
I95 
230 


23 
244 
22l 


224 


267 
97 


807 
309 
888 
सेवी 


4.0 


58. 
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Formula. 


. Candrünans Rasa 


. Valarasa 

. Sri Manmatha Rasa 

. Vasantatilaka Rasa 

. Makaradhvaja 

. Mahā Nilakantha Rasa 
. dürana and Bhakgana of 


Mica and Mercury 
Cürnar&ája 


. Candraprabhd Cutika 
, Rasasürddüla 
, Sri Kamegvara Modaka 


Siva Gutika 


. Kravydda Rasa 

. Sankara Lauha 

. Oandraprabh& Vati 

. Mah& Bhollitaka Avaleha 
. Rasaln 

. Simhanida Guggulu 

. Formula to Cure Svitra 

. Kusumüdya Taila 

. Vrhat Siva Gutika 


Vyosidya Gutik& 


. Vrhat S&áyambhuva Guggulu 


Kumàáryásava 


. Nülikerdsava 

. Vrhat Sahacara Taila 
. Vijaya Gutika 

, Kanlitiks Varti 


Sütabhasma 


, Gandhaka Taila Pátana 
. Vaitandéana Rasa 

. Tülakaraja Rasa 

. Bvarpa Sindüra 


Pürnacandra Rasa 


. BhasmeSvara 


Authors. 


Bhairava 
Siva 
Maheéa 
Mriyufijaya 
iva 
Sambhu 
Tévara | 
Bhairava 
Rudra 
Sambhu 
Girifa 


Books, 
( R.C, IX 
l 


” 


Vaidyanatha » 


Siva 


Bhairava 
Sankara 
Rudra 
Mahadeva 


Makaregvara 


Dandapani 


Saiva Siddh- 
vinta, C.D. 


» 

B. P. IL ii. 
5» Mii 
» Hiv. 
aw EL 

C. D. 


Vaidyan&tha A 


Dovadeva 
Girifa 
{ Sambhu 
K8lapüda 


Sulapani 
Sambhu 
११ 
Rndra 
Pin&ki 
Siva 
Sambhu 
Bhairava 
Bhairava 


, Pindki 


Sankara 
Sambhu 


G. N., Vol. T. 


» Vol II 
R.P.S. LI 
" VI 
११ VIII 

3 ?? 
Samksipta Sara 

3 
Vaidya १०७७ 


Samgraha 
GOML, 3226 


Page. 


ANT 
2 


465 
469 
480 
480 
482 
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Formule. Authors. Books. Page. 
60. Sitabhanji Rasa Rudra Rasasafiketa 
kalik& 5 
6l. Putraprada Rasa m - 24 
62. Sarvavy&dhihara H Rasasira S2 


l. CINTAMANI Rasa. 
चिन्तामणिरस: i 


` रसविषगन्धकटङ्णतासथवचारकं sin 
तालेकफलवय च MZ: शतं वारान्‌ । 
weer रक्तिमितवटिका tart भिषगभिः पराज्ञः । 
शण्ठौपिष्टेन सममेकां दे वाथवा feu: संप्राश्य । 
नारिकेलजलमनुपेयं संवयेत्‌ 
Bard जीरं तक्रपथ्यं प्रयोक्तत्य' । 
प्रशमयति सन्निपातज्वरं 
तथा जौणंज्वर विविधञ्च ॥ 
प्रीहानं rem कां ard, वङ्गिमान्द्यश्च । 
चिन्तामणिरसोऽयं किल खयं भेरवेण नि्दिष्टः ॥ 





3. SUCIKABUARANA RASA, 


सूचिकान्नरणोरसः i 


रसगनखकनागच विषं स्थावरजङ्गमं i 
मातृस्यवाराहमायुरछायपिपेवि भावयैत्‌ । 
सूचिकाभरणो नाम भैरवेण प्रकौततित; i 
Sa RI NEES TOS PET OT TTT TEE 


सूचिकाय्रेण दातव्यः सव्रिपातनिवःहंचा; ॥ 
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मतसञ्जोबनीरस; | 


ygyi दिघा गन्धं खल्ले तत्‌ AANA । 
अथलौइकयोभख्तास्रस्समं समं | 

fad तालं वराटच शिलाहिङ्गलचिवकान्‌ | 
हसिशण्डी चातिविषा दूषणं ईसमाक्षिक | 
चणे विमईयेद्वावैराट्रंकस feaa | 
निगुण्डीविजयाद्रावैस्विदिने मदृग्रेत्‌ पन: । 
काचकुष्यां निवेश्याथ वालुकायन्वगे पचैत्‌ | 
fanai AGA मईयेदाद्रकद्रेवे: | 
सतसञ्जीवमी नाम रसोऽयं शदरोदितः i 
waste सन्निपातात्तों जीवत्येव न संशय a 


4. ARDHANARISVARA RASA. 


अइईनारौश्वरोरसः | 


रसगन्धौ समौ शुद्धौ विषं reru सत्सं | 
AUS तत्समं ग्राह्य मरिचत्च चतुर्गुखं i 
विफलाया AREI भावना पञ्चधा तथा | 
जस्बीराणां द्रवेनखमकक्षिन्नासिकापुटे ।. 
शरीराडंगतं घोरं sat इन्ति न संशयः | 
अडनारौश्वरो नाम रसः spuma fiat: | 





5. SARVVATOBHADRA Rasa. 
e 
सञ्बतोभद्ररसः | 


विशुद्ध गगनं aver’ दिकषे शद्डगन्थक | 
तोलकं Raat हिह्ठ्लोत्यरसन्तथा i 
कर्पूरं केशरं मांसी तेजपत्रं लबङ्गकं | 
जातीकोषफलच्चेव paier करिपि्पली | 
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कुष्ठं तालीशपतञ्च धातकीचोचसुस्तक॑ | 
हरोतको मरिचचशड्रविर विभीतक। 
पिपल्यामलकञ्चेव शाणभागं विचणिंतं | 
sataa पिष्टा वटीं कु्याहिगुञ्जिकां i 
भचयेत्‌ पण्खण्डेन मधना सितयापि वा i 
रोगं ज्ञालानुपानश्व प्रातः कुर्य्यादिचक्षण! | 
हन्ति भन्दानलान्‌ सर्व्वान्‌ आमदीष॑ विसूचिकां i 
fire अभवं रोगं aad अभवन्तथा | 
आनां मूपकळ्ञ्चसंगहग्रहणीं ale | 
saad शोतपित्त' रक्तपित्त' विशेषतः । 
चिरञ्चरं पित्तभवं धातुस्थ' विषमञ्चरं i 
कासं पञ्चविधं इन्ति कामलां पाण्डमेव च | 
स्लो कहितार्थाय शिवेन भाषितः पुरा । 
स्वतो भद्रनामायं रसः VATS AT: ॥ 








6. CUDAMANI RASA. 
atafuata: | 


सतं सूर्त प्रवालञ्च खण तारञ्च वङ्गकं । 

we मुक्ता तौच्यामभ्र' सत्चमेकब योजयत्‌ | 
जलेन पिश वटिका काथ्या वल्लप्रमाणतः | 
चातुस्थ' सन्निपातोत्थं ज्वरं विषमसम्भरवं i 
कामशोकसमुझइूत तिदोत्रजनितन्तथा i 

कासं ares विविधं शूलं सर्च्याइसम्भव | 
शिरोरोगं AIAG TATA TATE | 
बातपिश्तसमुद्ूतं यह णों सव्येसस्भवां । 
आमवातं कटीशलमग्रिमान्दा' बिसूचिकां । 
अशांसि कामलां मेहं मूवकृच्छादिकच्च यत्‌ | 
तत्सब्ब' नाशयत्याश विषुचक्रमिवामुरान्‌। 
चुड़ामणिरसो झं ष शिवेन परिकीर्तितः ॥ 
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7. VRHAT CUDAMANI Rasa. 
ges डामणिरसः | 


कलूरिकाविदुमरीप्यलौ हं 

तालं हिरण्य रससिन्दरञ्च i 

सुवणं सिन्दूरलवङ्गमौक्तिकं चोचं 

wa afan राजपट्ट । 

गो छरजातीफलजातौ कोषं 

मरिचकर्पूरशिखियी वच्च । 

wee सब्चं हि समं प्रयत्नात 

अथाश्वगन्धा दिगुश हि वेदा! | 
वच्ष्यमाणौषधर्भाय्यं प्रत्येकं मुनिसंख्यया | 
निर्गेण्हौफञ्जिकावासारविमूलन्िकण्टकः | 
asta कथयिष्यामि वातिकं पैत्तिकं ज्वरं | 
«drea दिदोषोत्थः चिदोषजनितन्तथा | 
सन्ततं सततं इन्ति हृतीयक चतुर्थकौ | 
एकाहिकं इपा्ठिकञ्चविषमं yaani i 
नाशयैदचिरादेव इचमिन्द्राशनियेथा । 
चड़ामणिरसो झा ष शिवेन परिभाषितः n 





“>. 9 an 


8. GRAHANTSARDDULA Rasa. 


ग्रहणीशाईलरस| | 


रसगन्धकयोश्चाणि aaa मुशोधितं। 

इयोः कज्जलिकां कला हाटकं षोड॒शांशत; | 
wae aaga जातीकोषफ ले तथा | 
vas कर्षचूणंन quet सह मेलयेत्‌ । 
मुक्ाग्टहेन संस्थाप्य पुटपाकेन साधयेत्‌ । 
गुञ्जापञ्चप्रमाणीन प्रत्यहं भक्तयेन्नरः | 

सूतिकां ww wae gfafad i 
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wis) दौपनशअव वलपुष्टिप्रसादनः | 

कासग्ासातिसार त्तो वलवौय्थकर: परः | 
za’ यहणीरोगञ्चामश्ल ञ्च नाशयेत्‌ | 
संसारलीकरचार्थं पुरा रुद्रेण भाषितः ॥ 


9  VAIDYANATHA VATI. 
वद्यनाथवटो i 


रसस्य शाण dey काञ्जिकेन तु शोधयेत्‌ 
चित्रकख रसेनापि त्रिफलायाश्च वुद्धिमान्‌ i 
Tas गन्धकं शुद्ध अङ्गराजरसैन वा । 

e . LP * ~ 
erat dha छत्वा BTS: शाणसब्धपिते: 
wean शिलाखण्डे क्रमशो वच्यमाणजे: । 
निर्गुख्डीमधक श्रेताकुठेर Tages: i 
शङ्गाव्दकेशराजेश्च तथा IRAE: | 

e + Ft 2 P 
सषपाभां वटीं Hal दद्याचां ग्रहणी गर्द ! 
सामवाते;ग्रिमान्दाने च sat प्रीहोदरेषु च | 
वातञ्च झविकारेषु तथा झ भगदेष wi 
अस्न्नतक्रादिसेवाच Hala AWN वह | 
गोमता वेद्यनाथेन लोकानुग्रहकारिणा | 


ता 


ana ब्राह्मणस्येयं भाषिता लिखितेन तु ॥ 
]0. NRPAVALLABHA Ras 


नृपवल्ञभो रसः । 


जातीफल-लवड़ान्द-त्वगंला-टङ्गरामठं | 
जीरकं तेजपवञ्च यमानी विश्वसेन्ध वं i 
लौहमल' vam Cus च | 
सरिचं faud qui प्रत्येकं दिपलोम्बितं i 
घाचीरसे aZ[ gate दिगुज्ञाफलमानतः | 
हन्ति शूलं तथा गुलामामवातं सुदारुण | 
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SGM WATTS चन्षुःशूलं हलोमक | 
शिरःशूलं कटीशूलमानाइमध्शूलक । 
क्रिभि-कुष्ठानि-दद्रूनि वातरक्तं भगन्दरं । 
उपदंशमती सारं ग्रहस्यश:प्रवाहिकां | 
नृपवल्लभरसोयं wg प्रकाशितः ॥ 





ll. MAFARAJA NRPATIVALLABHA RASA. 


महाराजनृपतिवज्ञभरसः ! 

कर्षवय' ud कान्तं ware Wan | 
इतं तारं wap wu कर्ष प्रदापयेत्‌ | 
रते णं ad तारं zed pA च! 
वसिरं दन्तिमूलञ्च मरिचं तेजपचक | 
यमानौ वालक qui शुण्ठकञ्च satya | 
fared सकर्पूर' विडड़ू चित्रकं विषं | 
पारदं गन्धकञ्चैव तोलमीनं प्रदापयेत्‌ | 
तोलइयं fas wer तज्ञतुर्गुण' । 
जातौकोषफलञ्चैब वराङ्ग'कन्तु ततृसम' | 
सब्बषासईभागन्तु विड़कं aa मिश्रयेत्‌ । 
सर््मैकौहातं यद्यत्‌ तुटिचुणञ्च ततृसम' 
भावना च प्रदातव्या mugs सप्तधा | 
मातुलुङ्रसेः पश्चात्‌ भावयेत्‌ सप्तवारकं | 
erent वटीं कृत्वा भचयेद्दशरक्तिकां i 

सन्दानलं संग्रही प्रहद्धा- 

मामानुवन्धीं क्रिमिपार्डुरोगं | 

Baad दृदयामयञ्च 

गुल्योदरानाहभगन्दरस | 

qifa वे पित्तकतानशैषान्‌ 

wm सशूलाटकमेव vía i 

uite बिटक्ष-विसपंदाहं 


SIVA 


faeere ama uae i 
कुष्ठान्यशेषाणि च कासशोषं 
EU सशोधं VARS ॥ 
मतान्तरे सव्वेतोभद्रनाम 





«extus विभाषितोयं ॥ 





32. MAHARAJA NRPAVALLABHA, 


WERISSTTWU. | 


enfer खोष्ठमथञ्च WW रजतहाटकं | 
ग्रन्थि यमानिका चोचं तास नागरटड्य' | 
संखवं वालकं qur घान्धकं गखकं रसं | 
RAT कपू caua प्रत्येकं माषकोग्मितं । 
anai रामठं स्थान्मरिचानां चतुष्टयं i 
आतौकोषं wars yas तोलकीम्मितं | 
maas fagra शाण' amga f | 
कर्षषट्कं afani सूष््ेलानां ततः. चिपेत्‌ । 
विडं कर्षदय' wei छागौचौरेश पेषयेत्‌ । 
चतुर्गुन्नमितं खादेत्‌ सानाहग्रहणीं जयेत्‌ i 
शमना निग्मितो झा ष पूव्ववद गुशकारकः | 
"Wr महाराज्ञपूर्बॉ नृपबल्लभ उच्यते ॥ 





]3. PANCANANA Vati. 


पञ्चानन वटी । 


स्वतसूताभली हानि sema. सह । ` 
सब्बोणि समभागानि amd सब्वेतुल्यकं | 
वन्यश्रणकन्दोत्येट्रे बे: पलप्रभांणत: | 
महृयेद्विनसेकच भाषमावं repr । 
असाध्येष्वपि कत्त॑व्या चिकित्सा शडरोदिता i 





कुहरोगं निइन्याए रत्युरोगविनाशिनी ॥ 
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4. VRHAT AGNI Kumara Rasa. 
हहदग्रिकुमारी Ta: i 


शुद्धसूत दिधा Wa गन्धतुख्यञ्च zu i 
फलवर्य qant ब्योषं पञ्चपटूनि च | 
हादशेतानि सर्व्वाणि रसतुल्यानि दापयेत्‌ i 
Wut] सप्तधा Bear भावयेदाद्रं क द्रवैः | 
संशोष्य चूणयित्वा तु भचार कास्बुना | 
शाणमावं वयो वीत्य नानाजीणंप्रशान्तये | 
रसस्चाग्रिकुमारोयं महेशेन प्रकाशित: i 
महाग्रिकारक्े व कालभाखरतेजसां | 
अग्निमान्दाभवानोगान्‌ शोथं पाण्ट्रामयं जयेत्‌ । 
ठुनीमग्रहणौसामरोगान्‌ इन्ति न संशयः i 
ग्येटाहारचेटस area नियमः क्वचित्‌ ॥ 


]5. JLOKESVARA Rasa. 
लोकेश्ररोरस: | 
पलं ATES पलं पारदगखयो; | 
माषञ्च टअः'णसीाव जम्बोराद्रिव्विमह येत्‌ | 
पटेहोकेखरोनास्ना लोकनाध्रसोत्तम: | 





ऋते कुष्ठं रक्पित्तजन्यान्‌ रोगान्‌ वलादजयेत्‌ | 
gv वीर्य प्रसादोजःकान्तिलावण्यद! पर: | 
कोऽस्ति लोकेबरादन्यो sat शस्भुमुखोद्वतः | 
qa शाल्योदनं सर्पिदंधिशक afeta, i 
नित्यं यासदयादूइई' कार्य वारतय॑ दिवा । 
चइान्तेऽरुचिवान्त वा लग्नः सूतो न चेत्‌ पुन: । 
अष्टमेङ्गि प्रदातव्य; yaaq कार्यासि इये | 
प्रथमे सप्तमे देया लावशरंयमुद्गकाः | 

हितोये माषगोधूम' wer पूर््बोदितञ्च यत्‌ i 


SIVA 


देयानि मक्यमांसानि ढतौये मईनादिक | 
तेलबिलारणालानि कोपखीखप्रजागरान्‌ | 
त्यजेत्‌ कादौनि द्रव्याणि va’ खादु च शौलयेत्‌। 
वायौ Ga पथः ata’ पित्ते तु ससित' हित | 
"erdt चोरवीजानि तिलेचुकदलौफल'। 
खर्जूरमांसन्टडिकासितादिसकल' भजेत्‌ i 
Trad नारिकेलजल' तालफलानि च i 
आनाहारुचिमू््कात्तिधमोडारविसूचिका: । 
एतेषु लघ xvni केवल' wwe fea | 
अतिवान्तौ पिवेच्छिन्नारसं चौट्रण संयृतं । 
सचीद्रं वासकं रक्तपित्त रुचिविपर्यये i 
aega सितावुद्तमध वाची द्रं qd | 
यवान्नं मधएंयुक्तं पिवेदा महिर्ष दधि | 
aati were सुखोणेन च वारिणा i 
छिल्रास्वुसहितं देय' दाहे जीण मुधाजल' । 
WER सर्षपं रम्भाफलं we कफीन्वने | 
अन्धेऽप्यपद्रवा ये खुसत्तच्छान्य॑ यधौषध' । 
हाविंशद्विवसे काप्यं ख़ानमामलरकेखिलेः | 
am er «3 जाते शनेरग्रिमलादनु ॥ 


I6. CATURBHUTA RASA, 
agiata: t 

सतसूदस्य भागौ दी भागेकं SSWU | 
शिला कसूरिका तालं प्रत्येकं हमतुल्थकं | 
wa’ wwe fan waa महेयेद्दिनं । 

एरग्डपवैरावे टा धान्धगभे दिनवयं । 
संस्थाप्य च agga सव्व रोगेषु योजयेत्‌ । 
एतद्रसायनवरन्तरिफलामधमहि तं | 
az anfad खादैदलोपलितनाशन i 
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पारे ज्वरे कासे शोषे were चये | 
हसकम्प शिर;कम्पे गावकम्प विशेषतः | 
वातपित्तसम॒त्यांद्च कफजान्‌ नाशयेद! बं i 
सब्बीषिधि प्रयोगेवे व्याधयो नप्रसाधिताः। 
कर्मभिः पञ्चभिसेव मन्त्रौषधि प्रयोगतः । 
सव्यांसान्‌ नाशय याण हचमिन्द्राशनिर्यधा | 
ARONA नाम महेशेन प्रकाशितः ॥ 





]7. SUTABHASMA PRAYOGA. 


सूतभर्म प्रयोग: | 
ATTA वचा ब्राह्मो कुछमेला रसे: सह | 
तूतभखप्रयोगोऽयं रक्तिकाइयमानत: | 
सर्म्यपत्मरनाशाय महादेवेन भाषितः ॥ 





l8. VISVESVARA Rasa. 
विश्वश्ररोरस: | 


caren विषात्‌ पञ्च गन्धकाद्दश शोधितात्‌ | 
तुत्याइश पलाशस्य वोजैभ्य: पञ्च कारयेत्‌ | 
चुट्राश्रमार-धुस्त्र-करहाटक नौलीतः ! 
दशकं दशकं कुव्याच्छोषयित्वा जटालच: | 
दशकं दशकं दता कुच्लाद्दश TAANA | 

. WENN दशकं Wer भिषक्‌ तत: | 
सुदिबसे वलिं दत्वा वेद्यः, पूजापरायण; | 
रत्तिका fira! ददात्‌ सहते यदि बा aq 
वातरक्ष' sax ge’ खरस्पशंससौख्यद' । 
आजानुसुठितं हन्ति विषजं niena: । 
कुष्ठमष्टादशविधमसिमान्द्ामरोचक i 
विशेशरों रसोनाम विश्वनाथेन भाषितः ॥ 





SIVA 


वच्यते कुष्ठरोगे यदीषधं भिषजां वरे: । 
areca प्रयुञ्जोत gata रकमोचणं ॥ 


I9, Amavaritri VATIKA. 
आमवातारि वटिका i 


रसगन्धकलौहान' qur टड़शसेन्धवं | 
समभागं विचूरण्यांथ चूर्णाहिगु गुग्गुलुः | 
गुग्गुलोः पादिकं देयं चिज्ठताभूलवल्कलं i 
तत्‌ समं चिवकं दयं wae परिमद्द येत्‌ | 
mamaaa तिफलाचूर्णयोगतः | 
आमवातारि वटिका पाचिका भेदिका मता | 
आमवाते निहन्याश गुल्मशलोदराणि च! 
यज्ञी होदराष्ठौला-कामलापाण्डुरोचकान्‌ | 
qag शिरःशूलं वातरोगझ wud i 
गलगण्ड' गण्डमालां क्रिसिकृष्ठभगन्द्रान्‌ | 
fasfuanafag अशांसि गुदजानि च। 
आमवातारि वटिका पुरेशानेन चोदिता ॥ 





20. SOLABAJIA LAUHA. 
शूलराजलीहम्‌ | 


कर्षेकं कान्तलौहसा THT पलन्तथा । 
सितायाय पलञ्चेक' मधुसपिसयैव च! 
weed पावे लीहदण्डेश WE! 
fanz fananga frew चत्यचित्रक | 
प्रयेक तोलकं मानं fid तच दापयेत्‌ । 
भच्येत्‌ प्रातरुत्याय शिशिराग्जगुपानत: à 
सव्व दोषभवं शं कुच्षिणूलक्ष यतूभवैत्‌ | 
ww wae अ््नपित्तद्च नाशयेत्‌ | 
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अशांसि यहणीदीषं प्रसेहांश्र विसूचिकां । 
गूलराजमिदं लीं ves परिनिसित ॥ 





2]. VAIDYANATHA Vari. 
 वैद्यनाधवटी i 


पथ्या तिकटु सूतञ्च दिगुणं कानकन्तथा | 
थानकुनीरसेरस्नलोलिकायारसः छता । 
गुड़िकोदग्गुल्मादिपाण्ड[मयबिनाशिनी | 
क्रिमि-कुष्ट-गातकण्ड पौड़कांथ निहन्ति च | 
गुड़ सिडफला चेयं ब्ेद्यनाथेन भाषिता ॥ 





99. JOGES§VARA RASA, 
MITC: | 


सूतकं waa लौहं नागञ्चापि वराटिकां । 
ana वड़'भज्मापि व्योमकञ्च ससांशिकं ! 
सूचेलापवमुस्तञ्च fares नागकेशरं | 
रेणकामलकञ्चेब पिम्पलीमूलमेव च | 
एषाञ्च दिगुणं भागं ag यित्वा naaa: | 
भावना तत्र दातव्या धावौफलरसेन च | 
मावा चणकतुख्धा च गुडिकेयं प्रकौत्तिता | 
WAS AGAU अश्मरीं GAREA | 

ad इन्ति सहाकुठमशांसि च भगन्दरं । 
योगेश्ररोरसोनाम महादेवेन भाषितः n 





23. Maus MRTYUNJAYA Rasa. 
महारूत्यन्नयोरस: | 


रसंगखकलौहास' कुनटीतुत्यतासक | 
सैंखवच्च quw वागुजी विड्शङ्ककं i 


SIVA 


faga हिङ्गकटुको frat कट्फलन्तथा। 
रसाञ्जनं जयन्ती च टड़णं समभागिक॑ i 
एतत्सव्ये aqai दिनमेकं विभावयेत्‌ i 
आद्रकखरसेनेव गुडच्याःखरसेन च। 
गुञ्जामात्रां वटी men भचयेन्मधना सद | 
नानारोगप्रशमना यक्कदगलीदराणिच | 
अग्रभांस तथा प्ञौहामञ्मिमान्टा-मरोचक्रं । 
एतान्‌ स्वान्‌ निहन्या भारकरस्तिमिरं यथा i 
मझामत्यञ्जयोनास महेशेन प्रकाशितः ॥ 





24. VAJRAKSARA. 
वञ्चच्तारम्‌ | 

सामुद्रं सैखवं काच' यवचारं qudm 
zw स्वज्णिकाचारन्तुस्थ wer विचूणयत्‌ । 
watt; खहोचौरेरातपे भावयेक्षाह' | 
तेन लिप्राकपत्रद्च Harare: पुटे पचेत्‌ | 
ATA चर्णयेत्‌ पश्चात्‌ वूषणन्विफलारज: | 
जौरकं रजनौवहिनवभाग' समं ad 
वाराईमैव सवश एकोक्रत्य प्रयोजयेत्‌ | 
वजुचारमिदं सिद्ध खयं प्रोक्तं पिनाकिना i 
सव्वोदरेष gary शलदोषेषु dps । 
अग्निसान्देगप्यजौण पि wer निष्कददयं इस । 
वाताधिके जल' कोण' wu वा पेतिके fedi 
कफे गोसूतसंयुक्त मारलान' तिदोषजे ॥ 


25. CANDRANANA Rasa. 
चन्द्राननो रस: | 


सूतब्योमाग्रयम्तल्धास्त्रिभागो गन्धकस च ॥ 
काठोड्स्बरिकाचौरे; सब्य Harr भईयेत्‌ I 
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माषमात्रां गुड़ीं wal कुष्ठरोगी प्रयोजयेत्‌ । 
देइशुद्धि' पुरा कला uer gufa नाशयेत्‌ | 
एष चन्द्राननो नाम साक्षात्‌ श्रीमेरवोदितः ॥ 





26. Vana Rasa. 
वालरस: । 
पल' शुद्धस्य सूतस्य गन्धकस्य पल तथा | 
सुवणंमाचिकस्यापि ang संग्रकल्पयेत्‌ | 
ततः कञ्जलिकां men लौइपावभये E । 
केशराजस्य are निगु ण्या: खरसेन WI 
x शिलामये पावे लौहदण्डेन ae येत्‌ । 
राजिकासहृशौव वटिकां कारयेद्रिषक्‌ | 
एकैकां वटिकां खादेन्नागपक्लादलद्रवे' । 
इन्ति विदोषसग्यूतं seca सुदारुणं । 
चिरज्वरच्च कासञ्च शल' सब्वेभवन्तथा । 
शिशूनां रोगनाशाय शिवेन परिकीर्तितः ॥ 





' 97, Sri MANMATHA RASA, 
खौसन्प्रथरसः | 


रसगन्धकयोय्ाह्म' aiia सुशोधितं ¦ ` 
अभ fered दद्यात्‌ पलाई सुविचचण:। 
ux शाणक' ganra कोलसम्पितं | 
ata’ कोलाईकं तब नि:शेषमारितं feqq | 
लौहं कष qiu हद्गदारकवीञकं | 
बिदारी शतमूली च चुरवीजं वला तथा à 
मकळ्यतिवला चेव जातीकोषफले तथा । 
way विजयावोजं Paes’ ग्रमानिका 


SIVA 


एतेषां चूणमादाव प्रक्षिपेत्‌ शाणसम्मितं i 
Jeers VA कोण WI पिवेदनु | 
Re यस्य शतं स्त्रीणां विद्यन्ते(सिव्यवाधिन! i 
न तस्य Arifata aea । 

न च शक्र' चयं याति न वल' gaat aq । 
कामरूपी भवैदिव्यो इद्ध: घो इशवषबत्‌ | 
रसायनवरो TAN बाजौकरण-उत्तसः | 

रसः Tea नाम महेशेन प्रकाशितः ॥ 





98. VASANTATILAKA Rasa. 
बसन्ततिलकीरसः | 


इ्षोभअकतोलकं घनं दिगुणितं AETAT पारदा | 
ward नियतन्तु वङ्गयुगलञ्चेकी क्कतं मह येत्‌ । 
मुक्ाविद्रूमयो रसेन समता गोचुरवासक्षणा | 

सव्वं बन्धकरीषकेण wez तत्तत्‌ पचैत्‌ सप्तधा | 
कस्त्रौधनसारमद्दि तरसः पश्चात्‌ सुसिद्धो «qi 
कासद्वास-सपित्तवातकफजित्‌ पाण्डच्बादौन्‌ हरेत्‌ , 
menard विषादिहरणी, मेहां स्तथा विंशतिं | 
हद्रोगादिहरो ज्वरादिशमनो au aaa: । 

are; पुष्टिकरो वसन्ततिलकी खवूत्युश्अयेनोदितः ॥ 





29. MAKARADHVAJA. 
मकरध्वजः | 
aqa भागी are मौक्तिकं कान्तलीहक | 
आतीकोषफले wer कांस्यकं रससिन्टूर । 
प्रवालं कस्तुरी चन्द्रमभकञ्चेकभागिकां । - 
खण सिन्दूरतो vmm कस्पयेदु धः 
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नात: परतरः श्रेष्ठ: सब्बरोगनिसूदनः । 
erste हितार्थाय शिवेन परिकौत्तितः | 





30. Maui NILAKANTHA RASA, 
महानौलकण्ठरसः | 


पलेकं नागभस्माथ भावयैत्तिमिपित्तत.। 
aani qed wu area वापि मिश्रयेत्‌ । 
हिपलं भव्मसूतस्य चिपल' wana i 

विपल' लौहभत्माथ सव्व मेकच कारयेत्‌ | 
aaia प्रथक्‌ कन्या ब्राह्मौनिगु र्डिका शमी | 
et शतावरी छिन्ना कोकिलाचस्य distet: | 
quet ह इ दारोमिद्रवेरेभिभिंषग्वरः | 

ततः सचेत्‌ सध्य तुल्यमेकादशाभिधं | 
वरात्योषाब्द्बक्ञ ला जातीफललबङ्गक' । 
पूजमेदषपष्पादीनीलिकण्छ' महेश्वरं । 

fas भ्षयेदस्व स्त्युज्ञयमनुस्मरन्‌ ‹ 
क्यभेकादशविधं ग्रहणं रत्रपित्तकं | 

विविधान्‌ वातजान्‌ रोगान्‌ चल्वारिंशइपैत्तिकान्‌। 
हन्ति सव्वोमयानेव कामिनीनां शतं व्रजेत्‌। 
यथेष्टाहारचेष्टो हि कन्दर्पसदृशो नरः | 
Sarat वलबान्‌ प्राज्ञो बह्वाशी भीमविक्रमः | 
पृन्नार्थि नी तथा नारी सैव qw प्रसूयते 

अस्य सूतस्य माहात्म्य' वेत्ति शब्भुनंचापर: ॥ 


ST. JARANA AND BHAKSANA OF Mica AND MERCURY. 


इत्यनुबासनं | 
जाग्णा हि नाम पातनगालनव्यतिरेकेण घनहैमादि यासपूव्वेकपून्यावस्थाप्रतिपन्नतव 
'किञ्चघनहेमादिलोइजीर्णमख् कृतचेत्रीकरणानासेव शरीरिणां भचणे(धिकार इत्यभि- 
हितम्‌। Weare DLE IE ॥१५॥ 





SIVA 


सब्वपापचय जाते MAA रसजारणा | 
तत्प्राप्तौ प्राप्यमेव स्यादिज्ञानं मुक्तिलचणां | 
मोचाभिव्यञ्जकं देवि.जारणात्‌ साधकस्य तु | 
खबस्तुपिण्डिका देबि रसैन्ट्री लिङ्गसुच्यते ॥ 
wet वन्दन&व ग्रास: पूजाभिधौयते | 
याबद्दि्नांन वङ्रिस्थो जारणे wala रसः| 
तावइषस सराणि शिवलोके महोयते ॥ 

दिनमेकं रसेन्दस्य यो ददाति हताशनं | 

द्रवन्ति ae पापानि gaai न fene ॥१६॥ 


अथ ग्रामलादिविधि! i 


अजारयन्नसम RTA 
वाञ्छन्ति सूतात्‌ फलमप्यदारं । 
क्षवादनुप्तादयि ueste 
adaa भिषजश्च मम्दां; ॥ 


शुन्धगन्धंषु जोश सु शुद्धाच्छतगुखाधिकः | 
बड़ गुणे WAS जौणं रसो भवति रोगहा ॥ 
JA तु गन्धकं जीण शुद्ाष्छतगुणो रसः | 
feat गन्धके जीर सब्बकुष्ठहरः परः ॥ 
विगुणे गन्धके sito सब्वजाडाविनाशन: | 
चतुर्गुणे aa जीरा वलौपलितनाशन: | 
गन्धे पञ्चगुणे गौण चये चयहरो रुज; | 
धड़गुणे गन्धकं जीणे सरोगहरो रसः ॥ 
अवश्यसित्यवाचेन्द्र देव: शौभेरवः स्वथं । 
गन्धपिष्टिकया तव गोलः pment ॥ 
तम्माष्छतगुणो व्योमसले जीण तु ततृसमे | 
ताप्यखपंरतालादिसत्वे जीणे गुणाब€: ॥ 
fü NT ayer कगुणसंघप्रदायक: i 
बजादिजीणं सृतस्थ गणान्‌ वेत्ति शिव: खयं ॥ 


चान 
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32,  CURNARAJA.' 
ÅTTA: | 
BU राजसथा चायं खयं रुट्रेश भाषितः | 





जगतामुपकाराय दुर्णामारिरय॑ YAR ॥ 
स्थानादपेति मेरुश्च एथ्वी cafe वा पुनः । 
पतन्ति चन्द्रताराश्च मिथ्या चेदं नहि war ॥ 
वरह्मइन्तुक्तप्नाश्च क्रुरायासत्यवादिन: । - 
aaia विदग्धेन भिषना गुरुनिन्दकाः ॥ 


98. CANDRAPRABHA G-UDIKA. 
चन्द्रप्रभागुडिका | 
क्रिमिरिपुदहनव्योषतविफलामरदारुचव्यभूनिम्बम्‌ | 
मागधिमूलं मुखं सशठौवचं माक्तिकञ्चेव ॥ 
लवणचारनिशायुगकुस्तुम्बुरुणगजक णातिविषा: | 
कषांशिकान्येव समानि grata 
पलाष्टकं चाशमजतोवि दध्यात्‌ ॥ 
निस्पतशुद्धस्य पुरस्य धीमान्‌ 
पलद्यं लो हरजस्तथेव ) 
सिताचतुष्क' yaaa वांश्या 
निकुम्भकुस्भविसुगन्धियुक्तम्‌ ॥ 
चन्द्रप्रभेयं गुड़िका प्रयोज्या 
अशांसि निर्णाशयते पड़ेव | 
भगन्दरं पाण्डक कामला 
नि्णष्टवङ्ः कुरुते च दीप्तिम्‌ ॥ 
हन्त्यामयान्‌ पित्तकफानिलीत्यान्‌ 
«rSh मर्खगते AT च । 
Tareq? विट्रधिराजयच्छाणि 
मेहे भगाख्ये प्रबले च योज्या ॥ 





! This formula is the same as the formula No. 88, Sáükara 


Lauha, described in page 64: 


SIVA 59 


sere चाश्मरिमूवछाच्त 
शुक्रप्रवाहे5प्युदरामये च | 
भक्तस्य पूव्व' सततं प्रयोज्या 
तक्रानुपानं त्वथमस्तुपानं ॥ 
आजोरसो जाइलजोरसों वा 
प्रयोपथवा शौतजलानुपानम्‌ i 
वलेन नागस्तुरगो जवेन 
ZEN सुपण: MAÑ वराह: ॥ 
शक्रदोषान्‌ निइन्त्ष्टौ 
प्रमेहानपि विंशतिम्‌ i 
वलीपलितनिम्मुक्तो 
sasha तरुणायते ॥ 
न quisi परिहायमम्ति 
न शौतवातातपमैथुनेषु i 
Wal समभ्यञ्च कृतप्रसाद- 
नाप्तागुड़ीचन्द्रमसा प्रसादात्‌ ॥ 
"aetas: स्वणमाचिकम्‌ 
युगशब्दस्य विष्वं व सम्बन्धः | 
तेन सेन्ववसीवचच ले यवक्षार 
सजिकाचारौ हरिट्रादारुइरिट्रे 
किञ्च दशसूलक्काथे चतुर्गुणे उष्णे ` प्रादिरहितनिरवकरगुग्गुलु' प्रकषिप्यालोड्य 
aagi विधाय प्रचण्डातये विशोष्य पिण्डितगुग्गुली: पलद्वयम्‌ । सिताचतृष्कमिति 
पलचतुष्क'। fage A, wagen एतशो: प्रत्येकं पलमेकं । छायाशष्कवटों 
काव्या ॥ 


34. RASA SARDDULA. 
रसशाईल: | 


aafaa रस समरसौ भच्म सिकता 
Wd ला समरविकणाट्ड्गणरज; | 
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fava’ लुड्डमभोलवकदलितक्तौद्रह (aut 
विलौद़ोमाषेकं दरयति समस्त' गदगणम्‌ ॥ 

जरां वर्षेकेन क्षपयति च gfe वितनुते 

तनोलेअस्कारं रमयति वधुनामपि शतम्‌ i 

रसः ar eren इति गिरीशेन गदितः 





प्रभावं कोवान्धः कथयितुमपारं प्रभवति ॥ 
लुक्काभोलवकदलित इति मातुलुड्द्रवंकखशो दत्त्वा तिदिनं महयेदित्यथेः d 


35, Sri KAMESVARA MODAKA. 


खौकासेग्ररमोदकः | 


सम्यकमारितम्कं कट्फलं erway: | 
मैथोमोचरसौ विदारिसुशनौ गो्ञरकञ्चेरकम्‌ | 
रम्भाकन्दशताबरी त्वजमुदा भाषालिला धान्धकम्‌ | 
यष्टौनागवला वला मधरिका जातीफलं सैन्धवम्‌ i 
मार्गोककटङ्गकं विकटुकं जौरदस चित्रकम्‌ | 
चातुजातपुनबं वा TARU द्राचाशटी वासकं | 

fei मर्कटिशापलीभवमिद pararet कल्पयेत्‌ | 

च शाँहाविजया सिता दिगुणिता मध्याज्धयोः पिण्डितम्‌ i 
कर्षाइं राडिकाध कर्षमथवा सेव्या सता सर्वदा | 
Fa चौरयुतं मुवीर्थकरयो quad कामिनाम्‌ | 
वामाबायकरः सुखातिमुखद: प्रा दाङ्गनाद्रावकः | 
He पुष्टिकरा क्यक्षयकरो ear सर्व्वामयम्‌ i 
कासयासमहातिसारशभमनो Herat: | 
दुर्धामय हणौप्रमेह्द amna i 
नित्यानन्दकरो विशेषकवितावाचां विलासोड़वं i 
w* सळगुण' महास्थिरमतिवोलो नितान्तोत्सवः | 
अभ्यासेन विहन्ति खत्युपलितं कामेश्वरो वतसरात | 





wm wi हितकारिया निगदितः श्रौवद्यनाथेन म: | 
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wate भचितेयं यहच्छया नावहेङ्गयं किञ्चित्‌ । 
निरुपद्रवा प्रयुक्ता सुकूमारवी; कामिभिश्चं व ॥ 
संवत्सरप्रयुक्ता SAT षा बातशोणितं म्रवलम्‌ । 
बहुवार्षिकमप्रि me यच्माणञ्चाव्यवातञ्च ॥ 
ज्वरयोनिशक्रदोषप्लीहाश were रोगान्‌ । 
व्रश्तनमिगुलपीनसहिक्षाकासारुचिश्वासान्‌ T 

जठरं Bad are’ MET क्ले व्यं मदं चयशोषम्‌ ! 
SMITA वदनाचिशिरोगदान्‌ wai ॥ 
आनाहमतौसारं सारूग्दरं कामला प्रमेहांश्व | 
aaga दानि विद्रधिभगन्द्रं mf !। 
अतिकाश्यमतिस्थोल्य' खेदमथ ales विनिहन्ति। 
दंट्राविषं समौलं गराणि वहुप्रकाराशि u 
सन्तौषधियोगान्‌ विप्रयुक्तान्‌ भीतिकांसथा भावान्‌ । 
querat चेयं शमयेदगुड़िका शिवा नाला || 





वल्या aan घन्या कारि यश:शीप्रजाकरी चेयम्‌ | 
zamaua जयं frat सुखस्था च ॥ 

खीमान्‌ ware Star, स्मुतिबुद्धिवलान्वितो5तुलश रीरः i 
पुथ्चोजोऽतिविमलैन्द्रितेजोवलसम्पदुपेतः ॥ 
वलीपलितरोगरहितो जौवैच्छरदां wid पुरुष: | 
संवतृसरप्रयोगाह्ठाभ्यां शतानि चत्वारि i 

सव्वांमयजित्‌ कथितं ferae] रसायनरहस्यम्‌ ॥ 
सशुःभूवारतमन्यनोत्यः रूंद: शिलाम्यी रुतवद्विरे! प्राक्‌ | 
यो मन्दरस्यात्मभुबा हिताय न्यस्तः स way शिलाजरुपौ ॥ 
शिवागुड्किति रसायनमुक्त' गिरीशेन गणपतये | 





शिववदनविनिगंता यस्मान्नात्रा तस्माच्छिवा गुड़िका ॥ 
शेवसिद्धान्तोक्ती शिवागड़िकैयम्‌ । 
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87. KRAVYADA RASA. 


MATA; | 


दिपले गन्धकं शुद्ध द्रावयित्वा विनिक्षिपेत्‌ i 
पारदं पलमानेन ausu पुनः ॥ 

तेन सानेन diay पञ्चाङ्लदले चिपेत्‌ । 
ततो fro यन न निक्षिप्यायसपावके | 
ami निवेश्य यत्ने न ज्वालयेन्मुदुनानलम्‌ | 
प्रस्यसातं xu सम्यक्‌ ASNT प्रयोजयेत्‌ । 
sub पक्चकोलोत्ये: कषावे: सार्रवेतसेः ॥ 
भावनाः खलु दातव्या; पञ्चाशत्‌ प्रमितास्तथा | 
अष्टटङ्गणचुर्णंन तुल्येन सह qeu ॥ 
wed क्ष्णलवणं सब्बतुल्य' मरौचकम्‌ | 
aai भावयेत्‌ पश्चात्‌ चणकक्षारवारिणा ॥ 
aa: संशोष्य संपिष्य कूप्यास्तु जडरे चिपत्‌ | 
way गुरुमांसानि गुर्भोज्यान्यनेकशः ॥ 
भचिला कण्ठपर्यन्तं चतुवज्ञमितं रसम्‌ | 
पदुस्नतक्रस॒हितं पिवेत्तदनुपानतः ॥ 

fad asiad सुत्तं जायते दीपनं पुनः । 
रसः क्रव्यादनामायं प्रोक्तो मत्यानभेरवे; ?॥ 





सिंहलकच्तोणिपालस्य वहमांसप्रियस्य च i 
दिष्टोगरासंसमासाद्य भरवानन्दयोगिना i 





कुर्व्याद्दीपनसुद्धतञ्च पवनं दृष्टामयोच्छोषणम्‌ । 
तुन्दील्यनिवइंणं गदहरं शूलात्तिमूलापहम्‌ ॥ 
गुलाबी विनाशनं लघुभुजां विध्वंसनंख सनम्‌ । 
बातग्रसिस'हीदरापहरणं क्रव्यादनामा रसः ॥ 








! This formula is ascribed to Manthina Bhairavi, . one of the noted 
Indian alchemists. lt is wrongly referred to Siva. 
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88. SaSkARA LAUHA. 
शइरप्रणौत॑ लौहम | 


प्रणम्य शङ्करं रुट्रं दण्डपाणिं महेख्ररंम्‌ | 
जौवितारोग्यमम्बिच्छश्रारदोऽएच्छ दी श्रम्‌ ॥ 
सुखोपायेन है नाथ ! शस्रचाराग्रिभिम्बिंगा | 
चिकित्सामशंसां qai कारुण्याइक्तमईंसि ॥ 
नारदस्य वचः युत्वा नराणां हितकाम्यया | 





अशंसां नाशनं 38 सैषज्य' शङ्रोऽवदत्‌ ॥ 





पाराब्य वजादिलोहानादायान्यतमं शुभम्‌ | 

कृत्वा निर्सलमादौ तु कुनव्या माचिकेण च ॥ 
यत्तुरसूलकल्क न लिम्पेद्रसयुतेन च । 

* कुनटौ ” सनःशिला: । “ साच्षिकं › सुवणंमाचिकम्‌ | 
" wet पटकार इति ate “ रस ” पारद, | 
afaa विधिवत्‌ साराङ्गारेश feit i 

ज्वाला च तस्य Vea त्रिफलाया wa wi “ सार: ” काष्ठं । 
ततो विज्ञाय गलितं mene ससुक्तियेत्‌ | 

विफलाया रसे पृते तदाक्ृष्य तु निद्धमैत्‌ ॥ 

न सम्यक्‌ गालितं यत्तु तेनेब विधिना पुन: | 

आतं भिब्वापयेत्तखिज्ञोइं तप्निफलारसे ॥ 

थह्लोइं न खतं तच पाच्य भूयोऽपि ges: 

aa Wd यच्च तत्‌ त्यक्षव्यमलोइवत्‌ ॥ 

ततः संशोष्य विधिवद णयेझोहभाजने | 

AY तश तथा यत्स्याहृषदा सूक्मचु्णितम्‌ ॥ 

wen लोइसये पावे बृत्तिकालिप्तरन्धृकै | 

रसे: पड़ोपसमं क्त्वा à पचेद्‌ गोमयाग्रिना ॥ 

पुटानि क्रमशो दद्यात्‌ पृथगेभिम्बिधानतः à 
निफलाद्रेकङ्गानां केशराजस्य afar ॥ 
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MARV भल्लात वक्कीनां शूरणस्य च । 
हस्तिकर्णपलाशस्थ कुलिशस्य तथेव च ॥ 
aw? Wefoni “केशराज! ? केशराग इति | 
पुटे पुटे चूर्णयित्वा जोहात्‌ षोड़शिकं पलम्‌ i 
ama विफलायाञ्च पलेनाधिकमाहरेत्‌ | 
अष्टभागावशिषे तु रसे तस्याः पचै बुधः il 
"TET पलानि दक्ता च सपिषौ लौहभाजने | 
ताजे बा dees तु चालयेदिधिधूव्वकम्‌ ॥ 
ततः पाकविधानजश्र चेच्चोडेच सपि षि। 
रट्मध्यादिभिदेन ग्टक्नीयात्‌ पाकमादतः ॥ 
MA तदिधानज्ञ; कृतकीतुकमङलः | 
at werde विलि्याद्रक्तिकाक्रमात्‌ | 
हादशरक्तिकापर्य्यन्त' यथाग्रिवलं खादेत्‌ ॥ 
aganaga गव्यचीरेण संयुतम्‌ | 
गव्याभावे त्वजायाञ्च खिग्धद्ठष्यादिभोजनम्‌ ॥ 
स॒द्यो वङ्किकरञ्चैव भस्मकञ्च नियच्छति i 
efa वातं तथा पित्तं कुष्ठानि विषमञ्चरम्‌ i 
गुल्माचिपाण्डरोगांड निद्रालस्यमरोचकम्‌ | 
शूलञ्च परिणामञ्च प्रमेहमववाहुकम्‌ | 

qag रुधिरख्रावं cata विशेषतः | 
eme Suse कान्तिदं ख़रवोधनम्‌ | 
शरौरलाधवकरमारोग्य॑ पुष्टिवईनम,। 
आयुष्यं pancia वलतेजस्तरं WA, ii 
emia पुत्तजननं वलौपलित्तनाशनम । 
zaini नाला EVI वारसहखश; ॥ 
अनेनाशेंसिं दह्यन्ते यथा तूलञ्च afe | 
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39. CANDRAPRABHA GoTiKi.! 


चन्द्रप्रभागुटिका | 


क्रिमिरिपुद्दतब्योष चि फलासरदारुचव्यभूनिम्बाः | 

मागधीसूलं ga शटी वचा धातुमाचिकञ्चैव | 
लवणचारनिशायुक स्तुस्बरुगजकणासहा तिविषा: | 
कषाशिकान्येव समानि कुर्य्यात्‌ पलाश कच्चाश्मजतु प्रदद्यात्‌ । 
farga परस्य धौमान्‌ ceed लोहरजसथेव। 
सिताचतुष्क' पलमत बा स्यात्‌ निकुम्भ कुम्भ तिसुगन्धियुक्षम i 
yaaa चूणमथावपेञ्च wanes गुटिका विधेया ; 
ज्वरातिसारग्रहणीविकारञ्चाशसि निर्नाशयते षडेव | 
भगन्दरान्‌ कासलपाण्डुरोगान्‌ feas कुरुते च दोप्तिम । 
इन्यामयान्‌ पित्तकफानिलीत्यान्‌ नाड़ीगते मगत AT च । 
ज्तचये ग्टप्रसि यच्यारोगै मेहे गजाख्य wae प्रयोज्या । 
शक्रचये चार्मरोमूचक्कछ शक्रप्रवाहेऽपदरामये च । 

WY WWW 7 HAMAS प्राप्ता गुटी चन्द्रमसा प्रशस्ता | 





न पानभोज्ये परिहारवादो नशौतवातातपमेध्‌ नेषु i 

wae uox सततं प्रयोज्या तक्कानुयानाप्यथमस्तु पाना | 

अजारसो ARIAT वा पयोऽयवा शीतजलानुपानम्‌ | 
अक्रदोषानिहन्धष्टी प्रमेहांग्रापि विंशतिम्‌ i | 
वलिपलितनिर्मक्ती इद्धोऽपि तरुणायते ॥ 

गिरौजतुगु गगुलुलौहान्द aaa भावयैदवहशः | 

काथ सहयाधिइरसदनु च adiad fafaa, i 

क्मिरिपादिक च्‌ णेगिंरिजतुसमप्रधान्यपटोलयूषेण i 


इति चन्द्रप्रभागुटिका | 


क e rye Ase, 





3 This formula is the same as the formula No. 38, Oandraprabha 
Gudika, p. 58. 
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40. Mana BHALLITAKA AVALEHA. 


महाभज्ञाततकावलेह', । 


निम्बगोपारुणा कटी वायन्ती विफला घन॑ | 
पपटावल्या जानन्तावचाखदिरचन्दनम्‌ | 
पाठशण्ठीशटीभार्गौवासाभूनिस्बवत्‌सकम्‌ | 
श्यासैन्द्रवारुणी सूर्न्बाविड़ड़ेंन्द्रयवानलम्‌ | 
हत्ततिकर्णाब्ताद्रेकापटोलरजनौदयम्‌ | 
कणारग्वधसप्ताह्द टइद्ेवोच्टोफलम्‌ ¦ 
मञ्जिष्ठा लाङलीराखानत्ामालंपुननंवा | 
दन्तीवीजकसारञ्च रङ्गराजं कुरण्टकम्‌ | 
"lem शाखोटं दिपलांशं vem wem । 
रटङ्गौयात्तानि सव्वानि जलद्रोणे पचेच्छनेः | 
अष्टमांशावशेषन्तु कषायमवतारयेत्‌ । 
विधाय वाससा पूतं स्थापयैङ्गाजने Ee । 
भज्लातकसइख़ाणि छित्वा तु Asafa i 
पचेदष्टावशेषं ततृकषाथमवतारयेत्‌ | 

गुड़' was दस्ता लेहवत्ततृपचेच्छनेः | 
fang विफला qe fase चित्रकं qui 
सेंघव werd कुष्ठं दीप्यकं च मलं पथक्‌ । 
सौगस्याथ feqq तब चातुर्ज्जात पले पलम्‌ | 
महाभज्ञातको ह ष महादेवेन भाषित: । 
प्राणनां हितकामेन caste प्रयोजितः | 
Prasat aR काकणम्‌ | 
पुण्डरीक॑ asia विस्फोट रक्॑मण्डलम्‌ | 
कण्डकापालकं कुष्टं पामानद्च विपादिकास्‌ | 
वातरक्तं घड़शांसि पाण्हुरोगत्रणान्‌क्रिमौन्‌ | 
रश्ञपित्तसुदावत्तं कासं श्रासं भगन्दरस्‌ । 
सदाभ्यासेन पलितमामवातं सुदुस्तरम्‌ | 
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निथ्यन्तणस्तु कथितौ विहाराहारमेथुने i 
कुरते परमं aiid प्रदीप्त जठरानलम_। 
अनुपानं प्रयोक्तव्यं च्छिन्नातीय पयो$थवा | 
भोजने तु सदा त्या्यमुष्णमन्तनर' विशेषतः | 


4), RASALA. 
रसाला 


सत्रं गुड़ च्या गगनं सलोभ्रमिलासितामागधिकासमेतम्‌ | 
एतत्‌ Bad मघुनावलीद' रामाशर्त सेवयतीव षण्ड; | 
गवां विर्ढ़वत्सानां. सिद्धंपयसि पायसम्‌ | 
गोधूमचूणंञ्च यथा सितामधष्ठतान्वितम | 

सका हष्यति जीणोंऽपि दशदारान्‌ ब्रजत्यपि ॥ 
दप्रोऽड्ीढकमीषद्त्रमधरं खण्डस्य Wand: 

प्रस्थं चीद्रपलम्पलञ्च इविषः SEIT माषाष्टकर्म_ 
तइन्माषचतुट्यं सरिचतः qu लवङ्गन्तथा 

Val शुक्षपटे शने: करतलेनोन्नाम्य विसावयेत्‌ ॥ 
BMS हगनांभिचन्दमरसख्टेऽगुरुद् पिते 

कर्पूरेण सुगन्धितं तदखिलं संलोड्य संस्थापयेत्‌ | 
eae मकरेश्वरेण रचिता ह्य षा रसाला खयम, 





Waa सुखकरी कान्तेव नित्यं प्रिया ॥ 


49. SIMHANADA GUGGULD, 
सिंहनादगुग्गुलुः | 


पलचय' कषायस्य दिफलायाः मुच्णि तम्‌ | 
सौगन्धिकपलञ्जेकं कौशिकस्य पलं तथा ॥ 
asa चित्रतैलसपर सब्ब मादाय यत्रतः | 
पाचयेत्‌ पाक बिदाः मावे dien eu 
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इन्ति वातं तथा पित्तं भरे प्राण खजञ्नपड़'ताम्‌ । 
ald gaii हन्ति कासं पञ्चविधं eut 
कुष्ठानि वातरक्तानि गुलाणूलोदरारि च । 
आमवातं जयेदेतदपि वेद्यविबञ्जि तम्‌ ।। 
एतदभ्यासयोगेन जरापलितनाशनम्‌ | 
सपिसेलरसोपेतमग्रीयाच्छालिषष्टिकम्‌ ॥ 
सिंहनाद इति ख्याती रोगवारणदपेहा। 





वक़िहड्विकर: पुसां भाषितो दण्डपाशिन। || 





48. FORMULA TO CURE SvIrRA, 


शेतजयन्तीसूल' पिष्ट' पौतञ्च गव्यपयसेव | 
fad agfa नियतं रविवारे वेद्यनाथाज्ञा ॥ 





44, KusuMxBHADYa TAILA, 


JUMAT dem, । 


कुसुम्भकुङमीशोरमञ्जिष्ठारत्तचन्दनेः | 
सिक्‌धम्रसातड़'गुड्ची संन्धवाम्वुदेः ॥ 
मूर्वाशतावरीलचामधुरकञ्च पलांशं; | 
चतुर्गुणेन पयसा wana भिषक्‌ d 
अर्दितं कण शूल॑ च शिरःशलं च दारुणम्‌। 
«wi वातरत्तं च पचाघातं व्यपो ॥ 
तदस्तिषु च पानेषु नस्ये च कर्णपूरणे | 
अभ्यङ्ग च शिरोरोगे तैलं faeere ॥ 
पाणिपादांसदाहष गुदयोनिरुजासु च | 
सुप्तिवातेऽस्थिभङ्ग च देवदेवेन पूजितम्‌ ॥ 
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45. VRHAt Siva GUĦIKA.? 


ठृहच्छिवगुटिका i 


काले tame क्णायसे शिलाजतुप्रवरम ! 
तिफलारससंयुत्तं वहं npe पुनः शुष्वाम्‌ ॥ 
दशमूलस FSM रसे वलायासथा पटोलस्य | 
मधकरसे गोमूवे प्ररं भावयेक्ामश एकाहम ।॥ 
चीरेण तु तत्परतो भावयित्वा गवां पुनः we, d 
सप्ताहं भाव्यं खात्काधनेषां यथालाभम ॥ 

काकोल्यौ दे भेदे विदारि qur शतावरी ट्राचा । 
अरद्वियुगषंभवीरासुस्डीतिकाजीरकांशमत्यश्व ॥ 
राखापष्करचिवकदन्तीभकणाकलिइनचब्याब्दाः । 
कटुका HT पाठा चैति पलांशानि कार्याणि ॥ 
अव्ट्रोणसाधितानां रसेन पादांशकेन भाव्यानि । 
गिरिजस्येव भावितशड्ख पलानि दश षट्‌ च ॥ 
द्विपलं च विश्वधावीसागधिकाकपंटाख्यसरिचानाम | 
चूणंपलं च विदार्या तालौसपलानि चत्वारि ॥ 

षोड़श सितापलानि तु चत्वारि waa माचिकस्याष्टौ i 
तिलतैलस्य दिपलं wie पलानि पञ्च पञ्चानाम॥ 
लकचीरिपतलड्ागेलानां च मिथित्वा qi 
गिरिजस्य षोडशपलेर्गठिका: कार्यालतोऽचसमा; ॥ 
ताः शुष्काः नवकुस्भ जातीपुष्पाधिवासिते स्थाप्या; | 
तासामेका काले भच्या पेयापि वा सततम ॥ 
चौररसदाडिमरसाः सुखासवा इिमकरशिशिरतोयानि i 
आलोडनाय तासामनुपाने वा प्रशस्यन्ते | 

जौण लअन्नपयोजाङ्गलनिर्यहयूषभोजौ श्यात्‌ । 
ante भोजनसेवमत: परं भवेत्सवसासान्यम्‌ । 


* This formule ie the same as the formula No. 86, Siva Gutiks, p. 6l. 





SIVA गं 


ysfa भक्षितेयं यडच्छया नाव इयं किंचित्‌ i 
निरुपद्रवा प्रयुक्ता सुकुमारे: कामिभिश्लैव ॥ 

संवत्सर प्रयुक्ता हत्य शा वातशोणितं RITA, | 
बहुवाषि कमपि गाढं send चाव्यवातं च ।। 
ज्चरयोनिशक्रदो षान्‌ dient: quere द्य्रहणौरोगान्‌ i 
वधा वमिगुल्पीनसहिक्षाद्वासासचिकासान्‌ || 

जठरं fad qe षार्य' mad wd मदं MEH) 
SMA वदनाच्षिशिरोगतानोगान्‌ ॥ 
आनाइमतौसारमसरुग्दरकामलां RASTA i 
गलगण्डापअवुदविद्रधिभगन्दर रक्तपित्त च । 
अतिकाश्यमतिस्थील्य' खेदमपि झौपदं च विनिहन्ति | 
दंष्राविषमतिभीम' गरलानि बहुप्रकाराणि ॥ 
मन्वीषधिम्रयुक्तानरियुक्तान्‌ कौलिकांसथा सर्पान्‌ i 
पापमलच्यौं चेय wade टिका शिवा नाम | 
वल्या हव्या धन्या कीन्तियशः मरौप्रजाकरी चैयम. | 
द्यान्रपवन्नभतां जय' विवाद सुखस्था च ॥ 
गौसाग्प्रलटमेधाद,तिबुद्धिवलान्विती हदशरीरः i 
धष्टयोजीवणन्द्रितेजोबलसंपदीपेतः t 
वलौपलितरोगरहितो नीवेच्छरदां waza’ पुरुषः | 
संवत्सरप्रयोगात्‌ , दाभ्यां शतानि चत्वारि ॥ 
सर्वामयजिन्धहितं सुनिभिर्भक्ष्या रसायनवरिश्म्‌ i 
शिपग्रटिकैति प्रधितसुक्क' गिरिशेन गणपतर्य ॥ 





46. Vyogavya GUTIKA. 


व्योषाद्या गुटिका i 


व्योषं सग्रन्थिकं पथ्यां चिवकं औरकइयमस । 
अजमोदां यवानीं च बचां चेवमवळा्‌ जम d 
लवद्यतितय' चारं समभागानि चूर्णयेत्‌ । 

यावन्य तानि द्रव्याणि तावन्त’ up शुभम, ॥ 
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पलार्धसंमित॑ चाव योजयैच्चास्नवेतसम_। 
गुटिकेषा हिता वाते साम सस्थस्थिमज्ञगे ॥ 
नवं करोति wu च जठरानलदीपन्‌ | 
पूजिता देवदेवेन कालपादेन शम्भुना ॥। 





‘47, VRIHAT SAYAMBHUVA GuGGULU. 


वहस्वायन्धूवगुभ्गुलुः | 


अलम्ब्‌,षालोइच्‌ ण॑सनयीद्ध पले पले । 
पलत्रय' च ताप्युत्याड्वाकुची पलपञ्चकम्‌ ॥ 
शिलाजतु carer पलानि दश गुग्ग लो: 0 
सर्वाण्य कव संच ण्य गुटिकां www 
शाण' कर्षाध कषे वा तत! GERTAT: | 
वातरक्त च कुष्ठाति श्वित्राणि विविधानि च i 
भगन्दरान्‌ चुद्ररोगानेशांसि ग्रहणीगदान्‌ | 
बलिजांस्छ्‌ क्रदोषांय पाग्डुतामुदराणि च ॥ 
MAMAS Tow च विशेषतः | 
नाडीव्रणांश्च सबास्तु हन्यादिद्रधिहृद्गदान्‌।। 
JA बल्यश्च wary केश्यो मेधाप्रिवर्धन: । 
आयुवंणंकरस्वच्यः gae ere | 
गभंसन्धानहत्प्रोक्तो गभपुष्टिकरः परम । 
arenes विख्याती नाना खाय भुवी भुवि । 





48. KUMARYASAVA. 


कुसार्यासव: i 


द्रोखमानं कुमार्यास्तु रसं भाण्डे निधापयेत्‌ d 
WT दशमूल' तु तदधं पौष्करी जटा ॥ 
awa’ धन्वयास' च चिव्राधं च परिचिपेत. । 
HAA ज्ञेया तदर्धमभया तथा ॥ 
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दशमूलरसख।पि weary aaa wi 
प्रतभाग्ड विनिचिप्य मध्ये चुग निवेशयेत्‌ ॥ 
चातुर्जांतकधातकोा: पलान्‌ षो ड़शसंख्यत्रा i 
शाशमात्रा तु WAT केशरं तगरं तथा ॥ 
चन्दनं देवपुष्प च पलमावं Vers प्रथक्‌ | 
waza fuss रूपे कामसमो भवेत्‌ ॥ 
xis तरुखीं arp wu पुरुषायते | 
वलीपनितसंत्यत्ता; गतायुथभविन्नरः ॥ 
नालिकेरासबः Wis. WIA परमेष्ठिना i 





४0, VRHAT SAHACARA Tatra. 
TRS ATCT | 


काथे साहचरे शतावरियुते चुद्रारूतेरण्ड्जे 
श्योनाकारणिविन्वगोक्षरयते सिंडाग्रिमन्यीइ१ | 
राखोशीरविशालदारुतगरस्वक्‌पवभेदानखे: 
स्पक्षाशीलधनेलवालुसरलेः कडोलकुष्ठोत्पले: ॥ 
कौ नीकेशी बला ट्रिसारिवनिशाश्यामाशताहानते- 
मञ्जि्ापुरसिहनचन्दन वरेथण्डा स्थौ शीय कं; |, 
शौवेश्ागरूरो प्रकुद aa: कल्क; समांशेरिभे- 
sie चौरसम' विपाच्य विधिना वस्ती च नखे भूवम्‌ ॥ 
पानान्यईविधी निथोजितमिदं वातादिसर्वामयान्‌ 
गुख्ाछौलशिरोतिशूलसुदर. ख़ासामकासञ्चरम्‌ | 
शोफ' बौइगुदामयं च जठरं घातुचया'मानकं 
अशःकुष्ठभगन्द्रं च समयेत्सर्वान्‌ warp इन्ति च ॥ 
ज॑यति पवनरोगान्‌ कामलां विद्विवन्ध' 
दिननिशितिसिरास्य' ग्टप्रसी' afian i 
सहचरमिति arent तेलमेतत्रसिद्ध' 
धनपतिनपयीग्य' भाषितं शनभ नेव ॥ 
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592. Kavuuttixi VART. 
कौलीतिका वति: i 

पलानि बिंशतिं sat मूलतः संप्रकल्पयेत्‌ | 
जल च घोइशगुणे राचिसकां निधापयेत्‌ ॥ 
agadi काथयेत चतुधांशाबशेषितम्‌ | 
निःस्राव्य क्राथयेङ्ग,यस्त्वजञाक्षौरेण संयुतम्‌ ॥ 
पादिकेन भिषग्दद्यादवलेहत्वमागतम्‌ | 
अप्रदग्ध तु तं कल्क' छायायां परिशोषयेत्‌ ॥ 
कौलौतिका बतिरिय' स्ेनेचरुजापहा | 





सर्बा भिष्यन्दशमनी खयं प्रोक्ता पिनाकिना ॥ 





53. Suta Buasma. 


JANG | 


सूतं सुयुद्धं लवणंञ्चतुमिंः चार स्तरिभिश्चापि विमदेयेच ॥ 
संशोष्य पथादपि हिङ्गराजिकाशग्ठीभिरेभिश् स्त विमद चें । 
रसेन साध हि कुमारिकाया भूषां विदृध्याद्रविधेम शोषिताभ ॥ 
तस्यां निषायाध रसस्य गोलक तं खेंदितं चाख्ररसेन wm 
` यासाष्टकेनाभ्निक्ृतेन दोलया पाद्रसेनाभिविसरदितोऽसी ॥ 
wary wwe: #ङ्वेरगिरिकरणिकारसेः | 
काकमाचौरसविसक्ति काजलेधू तेजैरपि जयन्तिकादन: ॥ 
सिन्ध॒वारकरसैन विमदिंतं मरणखत्वतले विवासरम्‌। 
प्रतिरसं च विशोष्य हि waite खिकाइयभितं रुजापहम ॥ 
केकिमाहिषवराइपित्तवी; कच्छपस्थ च रसेन मर्दितम, । 
जयतेऽधिकतर गुणेन वे सन्निपातभवमूच्छनं जयेत्‌ । 
यः श्रीसूतवरख संवनमिदं नित्यं करोतीह वे 
दौर्घायुधनघान्यधर्मसहित: प्राग्नोति diei सदा । 
लोके कौर्तिपरंपरां वितनुते धर्मे मतिर्जायत 
Wa तस्य परा सतिहि नियते सत्यं शिवेनीदितम ॥ 
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54, GANDHAKA TaiLa PATANA, 
गन्षकतेलेपातनभू्‌ | 

कलांशब्योषसंयुत्त शुद्गग्खकचुणंकस ॥ 
ara बितस्तिमावे तु गखचणं सतेलकस | 
विलिप्य वेष्टयित्वा afe uw वेष्टयेत्‌ ॥ 
इत्वा संदशती वर्तिमध्य' पञ्चालथेच्च ताम! 
faza, पतत गन्धी विन्द्श; काचभाजने ॥ 
at ट्रति' प्रचिपेत्मवे नागवल्या स्त्रिविन्ट्काम, | 
रसं amfWd तच qaran विमर्दयेत्‌ ॥ 
तत्सवं भक्षवेत्पश्वाह्वीट्रध' चानु संपिवेत्‌ । 
कामस्य दौत्ति कुरुते चयपाण्डुविनाशनम ॥ 
गस नाशवेदष्टां usua, 
आमाजौण प्रशमयेज्नघुत्वं च पज्ञाथते॥ 
TARA गुणान्‌ TA शक्त: कः शम्भू ना विना। 





55. VATANASANA Rasa. 
वातनाशनो रस: | 


qd खणे maa aaa 

Me ताप्य' तालकं qam oui 
अवे: फेनं शुद्धसौवीरकं हि 

कृत्वा सम्यक्‌ सवभेवं समांशम्‌ ॥ 
भागं चकं कारयेई रसोनं 

«aret fed तहिनेकस्‌ | 
रुहा सम्यगृभूधरे तं विपाच्य 

माषं चेकं भच्येदाद्रंकेण ॥ 
famed पिष्पलौभाच्िकेश 

कृष्पामूलक्ताथ अवानुपंयः | 
सर्वान्‌ वातान्‌ वातजार्व विकारान्‌ 

हन्यात्तत्यं भाषितं Heda u 
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50. TALAKARAJA RASA. 
तालकराजरस' | 


ay चाभ्र' शोधितं तालकं हि सूतं ae वत्सनाभं तथ व । 
सौवीरं Seed चेव व्यीष qw युग्म भागमवेत कुर्यात्‌ ॥ 

अभ्र कुर्याबीशि भागानि सम्यक्‌ सूतं dai तालकं वे जिभागस | 
नाग चेकं Zed बेदभाग' सौबोराही कल्पनीयी हि भागी i 
aa ai सवभेकत वजिक्षीरे चाक वासरेक प्रयत्नात | 
qaaa काचकूप्यांर्‍ह सब कूपीबक्रं तास्रपतेण रुन्ध्यात्‌ ॥ 
मुद्रां aa पाच्य aega शोतं कत्वा पूववन्मदंनौयम्‌ । 

एबं guid वाराणि शुद्ध aem जातं षीड़शंशेन तास्रम्‌ ॥ 
ya कुर्यात्सर्वरोगप्रगाशं सत्यं चेतड्वाषितं सैरवेण | 

सेव्यं qu वषसेतत्मरयत्राइडधत्वं नो जायते सवकालम ॥ 





97. SVARNA SINDURA. 
e 
wu (aex | 


yaqa gada qua aene | 
शुइसूतं waa मेलयेत्‌ यब्रतोभिषक्‌ । 
साईपन' गन्ध कृत्वा कज्जलिकां ततः | 
निवेश्यकाचकूप्याच टढ़ायां परिवेष्टयेत्‌ i 
तां niga «rds खटिकाभिः समन्ततः | 
निरुध्यमम्यक्‌ यत्नं न संपृज्येश' सहोमधा | 
बालुका-यन्वमध्ये तां सत्रिरूध्य समाहित: | 
qd द्वादश यामांस्तु feat च सुनिज्ज ने । 
एकाकी पाकविददद: rád agzi | 
adiaz रमित्येतत्‌ सब्बरोग निमृदन | 





बातिक afaria A fus सुदारुणं | 
रोगं ga’ ATAI भचशान्नावसंशयः | 
तलायुव्वईन सम्यक्‌ वलीपलित नाशनं । 
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अश्मरी-सूतिका-मेह गभि रीरोगनाशनं । 
aaa हितार्थाथ AINA पिनाकिना ॥ 





58. PURNA CANDRA Rasa. 
पु्णचन्द्रो रस: । 


श॒द्दाभ्ररुष्यलीहानि कषमाताणि चरण ay | 
मुवण' ताप्यकं ax जीरकददत्र पादिकं ॥ 
aar मुस्तकज्ञव तथा तिफलमैव च | 
एतच्ुणीक्षतं aa Wat खरस afed ॥ 
भावयेत्‌ स चूर्णानि शतावव्या रमेस्तथा i 
faa फन मानेन वटीं काव्या विचक्षणे: । 
अनुपान प्रभेदेन रोगे योगं प्रकल्पयेत्‌ i 

नित्यं खो सेवनाद्‌ यस्तु चौण शुक्रो भवैन्नरः ॥ 
महावली महावीर्यो जायते नाव संशय: | 
नाशयेत्‌ प्रवलान्‌ रोगान्‌ weet दापि त्रिंशति । 
रावणस्य हितार्थाय ह्यकरोच्छङ्करः पुरा ॥ 





पृणेचन्दो रसो नाम सञ्च रोगेषु दुलभः ॥ 





59, Buaswesvara Rasa. 
भस्म ATTA: | 


एकभागं वत्सनाभं faai म(रि) चान्वितम्‌ i 
भस षोडशभाग' च काननोत्पलसन्भबम्‌ ॥ 
gaat ad wer नखः स्यात्सन्निपातनुत्‌ | 
अयं WaT नाम शम्भुना परिकल्पितम्‌ ॥ 





60, SITABHANJI RASA, 
शौतभज्लोरस: i 


पारदं रसकं तालं तुल्य emu 
waa शं mun TATEAN ॥ 
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संभोगान्ते तथा स्थेयं याभाधं संपुटेन च 
सबलक्षणसंपन्नं सुत' जनयते वरम्‌ i 
तापादिके समुत्पन्ने दयं द्राचासितादिकम्‌। 
कार्यः शौतोपंचारश्च युत्या भिषजा सदा ॥ 
आयुह fe वल कान्ति नष्टवीयेविवर्धनम्‌ । 
कुर्याद्रोगहर: yand रुद्रविनिर्भितः ॥ 





62. Sarvva VYADHIHARA, 
सव्वव्याधिहर, | 


रसोपरसलोहानि घान्याथादिविशेषतः i 
angagi सूत मारयेत्पटयोगतः ॥ 

पचैत्तं चक्रयन्त च गन्धकेन समन्वितम्‌ | 
विषं कलांशकं दत्ता दौपनौषधिभावितम ॥ 
पित्तेश्ञोपविषेर्भात्य gA माषप्रमाणिका i 
ख्यातो Teac: सूतः सन्निपातविमाशनः ॥ 





भिषग्भिश्च प्रदातव्यं see च रोगिणे । 
अगदः सपदष्टस्य HAAMATA: परः t 
क्रामणेन समायुक्तः सपैब्याधिविनाशनः | 
नागवद्धविषेर्यृता विना व्याधिं न सेवयैत्‌। 
सवव्याधिहरो नास पुरा रुद्रेण भाषितः ॥ 





Serpent Worship.— Phe serpent worship existed almost 
in all countries in ancient times. lt was especially 
prevalent in India, where even in the present day the 
cobra is held in great veneration. Its presence in a 
house is not always willingly disturbed and it is 
regarded by the inmate: as the ‘ Vastndeva’ the god 
of the house. It is not killed by the H:ndoos but is 
allowed to go elsewhere, # it proves dangerous to their 
safety. Siva is represented as having snakes for his 


li 
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ornaments. Three snakes twine round his body, neck and 
head and are represented with their heads expanded. So 
snake is considered to be one of the symbols of Siva now: 
The gods are often represented with a canopy of five or 
seven cobras over them in the old cave temples. Vasuki. 
the King of suakes, holds the world over his thousand 
hoods ; and hooded snakes are said to have shielded Narayana 
by the canopy of their hoods when he lay floating on water 
before he created this world. 

In Egypt the old papyrus records show that snakes, 

especially cobras, are associated with divinity and they 
symbolise wisdom. The great Sun-god, the giver of light, 
is represented as crowned with the double ureus, the two 
cobras snpporting the sun's dise. In China the con- 
cretions of snakes find a prominent place as a therapeutic 
agent. 
In the description of the arms of the Society of Apothe- 
caries in “ Burke's Encyclopedia of Heraldry,” ]85, we 
find serpents in the right hand of Apollo: “ In shield, 
Apollo, the inventor of physic, with his head radiant, 
holding in his left hand a bow, and in his right a serpent.” 
In the figure of  /Esculapius, reproduced in Wotton’s 
Chronicles of Pharmacy from the Cassalius Collection of 
Medals, ete. (ITth century) we find a snake encircling the 
god. 


CHAPTER II 
BHASKARA 


In the Rgveda, the sun is celebrated under two different 
names, Sürya and Savitri. Bhaskara or the Sun is also 
considered as the fountain-bead of all knowledge in medi- 
cine. He is the father of the two Asvins. The idea that 
the Sun is a good physician, we can trace back to the 
Rgveda where he is invoked for curing diseases: The Sun 
is dispelling disease (i. 35. 9). 

And again in i. 50. ll-]3: “Oh Sun! Cure the 
sickness of my heart and yellow colour of my body." 
gi मम qi इरिमाण' च नाशय ROV. हृद्रोगं weusa आन्तरं रोगः 
इरिमाथ' शरोरगतं कान्तिहरणशौल aver नाश्य qzi—Sayana. Again 
“Cure is to be prayed from the Sun ”—आरोग्यं भास्करादिच्छेद्‌ 
— "mare i Sürya is styled as the son of Dyaus (Rv. x. 37. ]) 
or Aditi (Rv. x. 88. LI; viii. 90, ]l). Usa or the Dawn is 
said to be his wife (Rv. vii. 75. 5); but in Rv. vii. 78. 8, 
she is described as to have produced Sürya, Yajfia and Agni. 
He is described as golden-handed (i. 22. 5), golden-eyed 
(3, 35. 8), golden-tongued (vi. 7]. 3), but he is yellow-haired 
(x. ]39. ]). He moves ona golden-ear, drawn by seven 
radiant horses (i. ]]5. 3, 4; vii. 60. 3; 68, 2; x.37.3; 
49.7). Hebeholds all creatures, bears testimony to the good 
and bad deeds of mortals (i. 50 2, 7; vi. 5]. 2, ९(०.), and 
pursues an ascending and descending path (i. 35. 2-5; vii. 
45, ]), which is prepared by the Adityas, Mitra, Aryaman 
and Varuga (i. 24. 8; vii. 60. 4; 87. ]). Pusan is his 
messenger (vi. 58. 3). He is the soul of all things, 
stationary and moving (i. ]l5. ]). He vivifies men (vii. 
63. 2). He is the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni 
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(i. ]5.l;vi.5l.l;ete.). He upholds the sky (x. 85. !) 
He is identified with Indra (viii. 82. ], 4), Dhatri, Savitri, 
and Visnu (5, 70, 4), and is said to be possessed of all 
divine attributes (viii. 60. ]), 

In the Brahmànda Purana the birth of A$vin twins is 
thus described: The parents of Vivasvàn (the Sun) were 
Kasyapa and Daksayani. Vi$vakarmà had a daighter, 
Sangà Devi by name. She became the wife of Vivasvün 
and was called Surenu for her exquisite beauty. The 
beautiful, young Surenu was however not satisfied with 
her husband for she found him too hot to approach. Still 
she became the mother of Vaivasvata Manu and the twins, 
Yamuna, a daughter, and Yama, a son. One day while in 
company with her lord, she felt the heat so unbearable, 
that she secretly gave life to her shadow which looked 
exactly like her own self and ordered her to remain with 
the Sun who should however be kept ignorant of the 
mystery—a promise only to be violated if the Sun insults 
the shadow. Surenu then went home to her father 
Vi&vakarm&. As her father pressed herto go to the Sun 
again, she assumed the form of a mare, went to Uttarakuru 
and began to graze in the field. 

The shadow in her turn gave birth to two sons— 
Sávarna Manu and Sanaigcara, and she loved them more 
than her step-sons. Now it so happened that one day, 
Yama being enraged by her partiality to her own sons, 
insulted her by raising his foot against her. She in her 
turn blasphemed and uttered a curse “ Let that leg fall 
away from your body.” Yama became frightened out of 
his wits and explained to his father what has happened, 
begged his pardon and prayed for the safety of his leg. 
The Sun meditated that there must be some secret cause 
of the quarrel for he knew his son to be truthful and pious. 
However he soothed his son and said: “ My son! itis beyond 
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my power to undo your mother’s curse, but you need not. 
be afraid for only some flesh of your foot would fall away.” 

He next asked his wife about the cause of her strange 
behaviour towards her son, but she remained silent. Where- 

upon on meditation he became aware of the true cause, 

insulted the shadow and went out in search of his wife 
Surenu in the house of Viévakarma. The latter made him 

beautiful in appearance by his skill, divesting him of his 

superabundant heat. Then the Sun assumed the form of 
a horse, found out his wife in the form of a mare, walked 

in company and gave birth to the twins, the Nasatya and 
Dasra, who are known as the Asvin twins—the famous 

physicians. Yama atoned for his sin and became the 
Religion incarnate; Vaivasvata Manu became the progenitor 

of the human race, Yamuna became the river, Sanaiscara 
formed the planet Saturn in the sky, and Savarna Manu 
became absorbed in meditation so that he may be the 
originator of men in the next Manvantara or creation. 


In Vedic times the Sun was regarded as the custodian of 
the eyes. Muir says! : “In the Atharvaveda viii. 2. 8, a 
man dead, or in danger of dying is addressed in these words : 
वातात्‌ ते प्राणम्‌ अविदम्‌ adna चक्षरहम्‌ तव। यत्‌ ते aeg धारयामि सम्‌- 
faqui agx वद्‌ जिह्वया आलपन्‌। ‘I have obtained thy breath from 
the wind, thine eye from the sun; I place in thee thy soul 
(मनस्‌); have sensation in thy limbs ; speak, uttering (words) 
with thy tongue.’ Compare A. V. v. 24. 9: सूर्य बचुषाम्‌ अधिपति: i 
‘ Surya is the superintending lord of the eyes’: and in A.V. 
xi. 8. 3] : सूर्य्यश्वक्षर्वातः प्राणम. परुषस्य fa भेजिरे॥ — 'Sürya occupied 
the eye, and Vàta (the wind) the breath of Purusha (or 
man). Seealso A.V. xix. 43. 2,23. Compare further 
Plato, Repub. vi. ]8, where Soerates says of the eye: vA 





! Muir. Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V, p. 298, foot-note. 
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prwedeorarov ye opot Tov nepi Tas ०८००॥०७६ opyarav. < I regard 
it (the eye) as of all the organs of sensation, possessing 
the most affinity to the sun. Eur. Suppl. 532 f. 00७ 
Sexagrov as ro cup apikero evravÜ axyABe, rvevjia pev mpos ०८४७०, 
ro ००७० des ynv. ‘ But each element of the body has depart- 
ed to the quarter whence it eame, the breath to the xther, 
the body itself to the earth.’ A similar idea is expressed 
in a verse of Goethe, which I had formerly read, and fora 
eopy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht. The passage occurs in the introduction to the. 
Farbenlehre (Ed. ]858, Vol. जाण्या, p. 5). and is as 
follows : ‘ Hierbei erinnern wir uns der alten ionischen 
Schule, welche mit so groszer Bedeutsamkeit immer 
wiederholte : nur von gleichem werde Gleiches erkannt ; wie 
auch der Worte eines alten Mystikers, die wir in deutschen 
Reimen folgendermaszen ausdrücken möchten : 


War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Wie könnten wir das Licht erblicken ? 
Lebt’ nieht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie könnt’ uns Gottliches entzticken ? 


Jene unmittelbare Verwandtschaft des Liohtes und des 
Auges wird niemand laügnen, aber? u.s.w." | 


Books :— 


i. Bhaskars Samhita: A treatise on medicine by 
Bhaskara. The work is not procurable now, but it is 
referred to in the Brahmavaivarta Purana.’ 


2. Jnana Bhaskara : ‘ Conversations between Surya and 
his charioteer Aruna (Kasyapa) on the evils of human exist- 
ence, their causes and remedies." It deals with different 


diseases-—the result of our actions in a previous life— 





! See foot-note, p. 7, 
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* The pathological descriptions are sometimes very detailed, 
but the method of their cure is entirely of the piacular 
order; medical treatment heing jealously excluded, and 
almost every casc being represented as duSeititsyatama, and 
only to be approached by penance, sacrifices and donations 
to the officiating priests.” 


Beginning : नमः Aeria: श्रीगशेशाय। आं. नम; शस्याय | 
आनंदयन्‌ queque खभाभि: 
प्रध्वंसयन्‌ हजिनदुदि नमंतर al i 


कल्पांतरोपर्चितकमेविलोक हेतुः 
स ज्ञानभास्तर उदेतु wear न: ॥ 





संदिह्यमाने संदिग्ध संधिक्षति च वस्तूनि | 
MARIEN जयति BARAT: ॥ 





गते मये स्वविषयानवाप्रज्ञानसंडले । 
पुरुष; कांशसंभूते प्रविष्ट चाकं मंडलं ॥ 
प्रणम्य शिरसा देवं भानुमतं कृतांजलिः | 
प्रथयावनतो भूत्वा अरुणी वाक्यमब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 





MSS, :—l. I.O. 2729. 
3. Berl. Cat., p. 287. 
3. Or. ]9254 (British Museum). 


Formule attributed io Bháskara :— 


Fermule. thor. Books. Page. 
l. Bhaskara Lavana ... Bhüsknra...C. D. wu. 72 
B. P. Vol. TI .. ठा4 
B. K. V. 
Bhaskara Cürna ... ái fa. S. ees 9 
Bhaskara Lavana 05708 , ...Sà. S. we» 428-4 


9. Udarka Rasa o Samkgiptasara of S. K. D. S. 58 
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BHASKARA Lavana CURNA,! 


भाम्करलवणचूराम्‌ | 


सासुद्रलवणं काय्यमष्टकर्षमितं बुचे: | 
qada लं ग्राह्म' fag सैन्धवधान्यकम्‌ ॥ 
पिप्पली पिप्पलीमूलं क्तणजौरकपचकम्‌ | 
नागकेशरतालीशमन्ननेतसकं तथा ॥ 
दिकर्षमाताण्येतानि प्रत्येकं कारयेदुधः | 
मरिचं जीरकं विश्वमैकेकं कर्षमावकम्‌ ॥ 
दाडिमं स्याञ्चतुःकषं लगेले चाईकार्षिक | 
वौजपृररसेनेव भावितं सञ्तवारकम्‌ n 
waa Wad wey लवणं भार्कराभिधम्‌ । 
शायप्रमाणं Sae सस्तुतक्रसुरासबेः ॥ 
वातज अभवं गुल प्लीह्ानमुदरलयम | 
"fa ग्रहणों कुष्ठं fas far भगन्दरम्‌ ॥ 
शोफं शलं SHIVA EZSIS । 
aaf नाशयेदेतद्वीपनं पाचनं परम्‌ i 
मब्बलीक हितार्थाय भासकरिेणोदित॑ पुरा tt 


2, UnaREA RASA, 


उदकॉरस | 


कोलमानगगगणं सुमारितं 
रक्तभस्मसववीजसम्भवं | 
ततृसमं सुरतसमुवर्गशानक 
गानमानमथ sera | 
mla कुमारिकाद्रवे-- 
--राढ़कौ परिमितां aerate i 
भच्येस्धकणायुतां जयेत्‌ 
सूतिकाख्यगद माए दारुणां ॥ 


2 Por a translation of the formula, see Dutt's Materia Medica of the 
Hindus, pp. 86-7. 
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सामवायुकफसम्भवं गदं 
Sem सकलं seus | 
बगे -वृद्धि-वल-सांस-शोणितं 
वईवेदयसुद्क संज्ञकः ॥ 
भास्करेण कथितो cuu: 
सोमरोगकुलनाशनोपि स: ॥ 


In the Reveda the following hymns refer to Sürya :— 


Ry. i 50. }: The sun knows all animated creatures. 

2: He drives away.the night, 

3: His rays observe all people. 

4: Sun, the source of all light. 

5: He rises before gods and men. 

6: Sun invoked as purifier and destroyer of 
evil. 

7: Sun makes the day. 

8: Sun is borne in his car by seven horses. 

9: Heis driving ina car drawn by seven 
* daughters of the car.” 

]0: He is the best of all light. 

ll : Sun is prayed for to cure heart disease, 
wea and Harimana disease or yellow- 
ness of body. 

IR: We transfer the yellowness of (our body) 
to Suka and Sarika birds, and to 
turmeric, 


way मे हरिमाण रीपणाकासु gufa | 
अथो हारिट्रवेषु मै wies नि gafa ॥ 
l3: He has destroyed my diseases. 


]i5. l: Sun, the soul of animated and inanimated 
creations. 


i. LL5. 


t2 


on 


9l. 8: 


I0: 


il: 


2: 


l8: 


l4: 


l5: 


l6: 
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: Sun follows the Dawn. 
: Harits are his horses; they spread over 


the world. 


: Night falls when these horses are unhar- 


nessed. 


: The Harits, when the sun is in the middle 


of the.sky, hold his unusual splendour 
on one side, but cause darkness on the 
other side. 


: The Harits are prayed to absolve us from 


our sins. 

The Sun is rising in the East, He 
destroys all the  unseen (poisonous 
creatures) and the Jatudhànis. 


: He is rising for the good of all creatures. 


He destroys the unseen poison. 


I throw the poison in the orb of the Sun, 
As he does not die, so we will not die, 
The Sun-god, driving his horses, 
destroys the , poison at a distance. 
The poison is converted into nectar. 


The small bird *Sakuntika" ate the 
poison. 

Agni has twenty one flames. "They des- 
troy the poison. 

I shall recite the names of ninety nine 
rivers which destroy the poison. 

Let twenty one peahen and seven rivers 
destroy the poison in the body. 

The small animal mongoose will destroy 
the poison. 

The mongoose came and said “oh 
Seorpion, your poison is sapless,” 
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iv. 8, L: 
: The devas begin their works. 
: Seven horses carry the sun, who knows 


Sun is rising. 


all living beings. 


: Sun’s rays drive away the night. 
: Sun as a pillar supports the heaven. None 


can stop his journey. 


: Asura Svarbhànu covered Sun with 


darkness. 


6: Indra then dispelled darkness. 


45. l: 
: Sun is spreading his light.. 


I0; 

99. 9: 

vii, 00, 3): 
2 


x, ४7, ]l: 


: Prayer of Sürya to Atri and King Varuna. 


for help. 


: Atri made eyes for Sun by mantras. 
: Atri’s sons dispelled darkness caused by 


Svarbhanu. 


Sun has risen after dispelling darkness. 


: Sun, the lord of seven horses, is coming 


down and is spreading light through 
his rays. 

His worshippers are drawing Sun, as he 
rides on his horses across the bright 
waters like a vessel. 


The maruts are covering the eyes of Sun 
by rains. 


0 Sürya, tell us that we are to-day sinless, 


: Sun, the witness of men. He nourishes 


the animate and the inanimate. 


: The seven horses are carrying him. He 


sees all places and all animals. 


: Mitra, Aryama and Varuna make way 


for Sun. 


Sun, the son of sky, sees all objects. 


X, 3 7 ° 2 : 


l0: 


ll: 
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The sky, days, the world, the living be- 
ings and sun rest ov truth, 


: Prayer to Sun to rise with his unusual 


splendour. 


: O Sun, with your rays, remove our pover- 


ty, and destroy our sins, diseases, and 
bad dreams. 


: You have been sent to protect the various 


works of the world. 


: May we be long-lived, and enjoy happi- 


ness till old age. 


: May we every day see you, with healthy 


body and surrounded by  progeny. 
May we live for ever and see you. 


: You are pleasing to all. May we see 


you every day with our living bodies. 


: Oh yellow-haired sun! May we see you 


rise every day. 

May your sight do us good and may 
your days and your rays, your coldness 
and your heat be good to us, whether 
we live in houses, or travel on roads. 

May all the animals, biped or quadruped, 
under our charge be happy ; let all 
animals eat, drink and be well-nourished 
and strong. 


: Transfer our sits to those who are averse 


to charity and who try to injure us. 


: Prayer to Sürya to grant long life to 


sacrificers. He protects all living 
beings and nourishes them. 


: Sun is luminous, large, well-placed in the 


sky, and gives food to all. 
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x. l70. 3: 


4: 


He is the first and foremost of all luminous 
bodies. He conquers all, and is the 
giver of light. He is the very strength 
and energy. 


Your strength nourishes the whole world. 


See also Nirukta, xii. 44-6, 


Hymns in the Rgveda addressed to Savità :— 


Rv. I, 22, 5: 


6: 


7 


35. 


tū 


T: 


8: 


9 
I0 
I] 


Golden-handed (हिरण्यपान) — Savità is 
prayed for protection. 


Savita absorbs water. 


, Savitā, the distributor of riches, and 


illuminator of men. 

Savité, the giver of riches. 

Savità is prayed for protection. 

Dispelling darkness, awakening men, he 
is travelling over the world in his 
golden car. 


He has two roads—upwards and down- 
wards. He moves by two white horses. 


His golden car with golden yokes. 


: The white legged horses harnessed to 


golden yokes are drawing his car. 


As the car rests on the pin of the axle, 
the moon and the stars rest on the sun. 

His rays are full of vibrations, and are 
life giver, 

Savita, the golden-eyed. 

Savità is removing diseases. 

He destroys Raksasas and Yatudhanas, 

His.ancient paths in the sky are free 
from dust. i 


n. 38. ]: 


: The luminous, large-handed Savità ex- 


cx > 


l0: 


il: 
iil, 56, 6 k 
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He rises every day to produce the world. 


tends his hands. For him the water 
flows and the wind blows. 


: Night falls after his work is done. Then 


all men cease work. 


: Men do work when he rises again. 
: Mother Dawn, sent by Savitā, bestows 


her son Agni the main share of sacri- 
fices, 


: When the Sun sets, men return home. 
: You have allotted trees to birds. None 


can injure Savita. 


: Varuna gives shelter to all animals that 


move, Birds and beasts return to 
their abodes. 


: Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryama or Rudra 


do not injure Sun. 


Men adore him ; he protects the wives of 
the devas. May we be his.favourite 
in acquiring and hoarding riches and 
animals, 

May we get riches from Sun. 

Prayer to Savità or Bhaga to send us 

riches thrice every day. 


: Mitra, Varuna, Earth and Sky expect 


riches from Sun. 


62. ]0: We meditate on the adorable splendour 


of the divine Savità who directs our 
intellect aright. This is the famous 
Gayatri prayer of the Brahmins. 


IR: We pray for food and riches from Savità 


and Bhaga. 
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53. l: Let the great Savità give us riches every 


day. 


2: Savità, the Prajapati or lord of creation 


wears golden armour. 


3; He sends his rays every day for the act 


of creation. 


4: Savitā, who obeys fixed laws, is the Lord 


of the world. 


or 


6: May Sua bestow happiness on us. 


7: May he come with theSeasons. May he 
give us sons and son’s sons with food. 


54. l: Prayer for riches. 


2: You produce Soma, the cause of immor- 


tality ; you give us life. 
8: Prayer to make us sinless. 
4: He is the support of the world. 


5: Give us house to live in. The men obey 


your command. 


6: We sacrifice Soma for you thrice every 
day. May Indra, Earth, Sky, Sindhu 


and Adityas make us: happy. 


. 8]. |: The splendour of god Savit& is‘ beyond 


the power of hymns, 


2: He whose form. is the universe (विश्वरुप), 
does good io the bipeds and the quad- 


rupeds. 


3: The other gods derive splendour and 


strength from Sun. 


4: Oh Savità, you join with the Sun’s rays. 
You pass through nights on both sides. 


Be our friend by your deeds. 


: He kindly nourishes me by the three 
seasons—Summer, Rain and Winter. 
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v. 8l. 5: You rule the works of all creatures. You 
become Pusà by your motion. 
898. l: Prayer for riches. 
2: None can destroy the famous riches of 
Savita. 
3,: Prayer for riches from Savità or Bhaga. 
4: Give us progeny and riches, and drive 
„away our bad dreams. 
5: Remove our bad luck and send us what 
is good for us. 
6: May we be sin]ess before Aditi. 
7: We adore Sun, the truthful and the pro- 
tector of good men. 
8: We contemplate the adorable Sun. 
9: He resuscitates all living beings. i 
vii. 35. 8: May Sun be peaceful to us. May water 
be peaceful to us. 
9: May air be peaceful to us. 
0: May Savità be peaceful to us. 
38. l: He sends his golden rays. 
2: Kindly hear our prayers. 
3: You protect and nourish us. 
4: Aditi, Varuna, Mitra and Aryama pray 
. Savità. 
5: May goddess of speech nourish us through 
our cows. Ahivudhnya is mentioned as 
a name of Sun. 
6: Prayers for riches. haga another name 
of Sun.. 
7: May the Raksasas be injured and the 
chronic diseases be removed from us. 
8: Nourish us through milk. 
45. l: May Savita appear with riches in hand 
for the good of men. 


]8 
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vil. 45. 


49. 


c2 


: Prayer to Savità. 
: Let Savità send us riches. 
: Good-tongued Savità with riches in his 


hands. 


: Savità has kepb this earth steady by 


many appliances without any support; 
he has tied down the heaven, he gets 
water from elouds full of water. 


: Savità, son of water. From him have 


appeared the earth, the sky, the 
heavens, and the worlds. 


: The other immortal gods have appeared 


after him. 


: Let the adorable Savità come to us like a 


husband to his wife. 


: We are careful for your service (nursing). 


INDRA. 


Indra is represented in the: Vedas as the chief of the 
gods in heaven, and to him the highest divine attributes 
are often ascribed in the Rgveda. But he stands in 
the second rank in the Puranas, as next to the famous 
triad : Bramha, Visnu and Maheé$vara. He is the son of 
Kasyapa ; his weapon is the thunderbolt made either of iron 
(L.80.2; ].8.4) or of the bones of the sage Dadhici. His 
Vahana is the elephant Airavata and he is said to have 
destroyed the stone-built cities of the Asuras. He is slayer 
of Vrtra in battle, though the honour is also claimed by 
other gods, and the recoverer of cows from the Panis. 
His horses are called Hari (१.)0,8:; ].]6.2; 2.20.2; .8].4; 
].]67.]) and also Etass (.I2I.8). His devotion to Soma 
juice is proverbial and more hymns are addressed to him 
than to any other gods in the Vedas. His wife is Indrani, 
better known as Sact (.82.526), and his son, Jayanta., In 
later literature his sensuality is much dilated upon. In 
Mahabharata he is said to have seduced Ahalya, the wife of 
the sage Gautama, and in Ramayana he appears to have 
been defeated by Megha-nada, the son of Ravana, king of 
Ceylon, as a punishment for the seduction. The 
legend how he was compelled by the sage Cyavana 
to allow the Agvins to partake of the Soma libations is 
related elsewhere (see Cyavana). 

He learned the Science of Medicine from the A§vins 
and then taught the science to Atreya and Bharadvaja. 


qina भगवान्‌ शक्रः प्रतिपेदे ह केवलम्‌ | 
ऋषिप्रोक्तो भराजसस्माच्छक्रामुपागमत्‌ ॥ 
Caraka Samhita. I. i. 
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अह्यास्मुत्वाः5यषी वेदं प्रजापतिमलिग्रह त्‌। 
सोऽश्विनौ तौ सहस्ताक्ष सो$त्रिपुवादिकान्मनौन्‌ ॥ 


Astaiiga Hrdaya Samhita, I. 


संदश्य दखयोरिन्द्रः wine तानि SI | 
gag निरुदेगं ती ययाचे शचीपतिः ॥ 
नासत्यौ waaay शक्रेन किल याचितौ । 
आयुव्वदं यथाधीतं ददतुः शतमण्यवे ॥ 
नासत्याभ्यामधीव्येष आयुब्बंद शतक्रतुः | 
अध्यापयामास वहनातेय प्रमुखान्‌ सुनौन्‌ ॥ 


Bhàva Proká$a, I. i. 


In the Yayurveda xxv. 46-47 k (2 & 3), Indrais prayed 
for medicine and health. With reference to the healing 
skill of Indra, see the Rgveda vii. ३), v. 2, as well as the 
Atharvaveda xiv. 2,v.l?:—“ That is the Bountiful one, 
who without a ligature, before the severance of the cervical 
cartilage, effect a union."'! 

Indra is said to have entered into the womb of Diti 
and cut the fetus into seven pieces. See Ramayana, 
I. xlvi. 

तस्याः शरीरविवरं प्रविवेश geet: । 

mre सप्तधा रास। चिछ द परमात्मवान्‌ ॥ 
भिद्यमानसतो गर्भो qup ण शतपव्वणा | 
रुरोद qi राम war दितिरबुध्यत ॥ 


Ramayana, i. xlvi, vs. ]8 & ]9. 


In the Kuga Jataka, Ayuda, wife of King Iksvaku, 
obtained from Indra a pill which promoted pregnancy. 
This she dissolved in water, and took a small quantity of 
the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals? 

His desciples.—lndra is said to have taught the sages 
Bhrgu, Angira, Atri, VaSistha, Ka$yapa, Agastya, Pulastay, 


! Hoernle, J. R. A. S,, I906, p. 922, 
2 Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. ॥70, 
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Vamadeva and Asita Gautama, about the Rasàyana or the 
Science and Art of 'lonies to prolong life from the Ayur- 
veda, which he received from the ASvins. ‘These formula, 
as taught by Indra, are called Aindriya Rasayana 


# के * *आायुव्व द्मश्रिणी we प्रथच्छताम। प्रजापतिरसिभ्याम । * * * 


अधेन्द्रस्तट्रायुव्व saa: संक्रम्योवाचेत emm | 


Caraka Samhita. VI. i, p. 328. 


INCIDENTS oF JNDRA’S LIFE, 


He killed Susna Asura and helped Kutsa: I.2].7; 
.33.2; .54.6; .03.3 ; .0.2; .03.8 ; .2.9; 
].।75.4; 2.)4$.5:; 2.]9.6; 8.3].8;4..6.9-]2; 4.30.L3; 
5.39.8; 6.l8.8 and 8; 6.26.3; 7.9.9; 8.L.8;. 
8.6.l4 ; 8.5].8; 8.53.2; 8.96.7; 0.49.3; 0.6].78 ; 
20.99.9. 


Killed Asura Ahi: ].32.].5.]3-]4; ].6].8; 2.80.; 
I.03.2 and 7; 2.].5; 2.।2.3; 2.25..5 4.9.9; 
5.7.9; 6.8.3. 


Killed Vrtra Asura: l.82.5-LL; .28.l] and l8; 
l.5l.4; .54.20; .56.5-6; .57.6; .6.20-22, 
2.80.4-7,20,2 ; .84.8-]4; .208.2,8; .22I.2]; 
१,।.]8; 3.3।.8; 3.82.4; 5.7.8; 7.9.5; 8.8.9; 
8.6.6; 8.5.3; 8.32.26; ।0.48.8; 0.49.6;0.33.8. 

Killed Pani and helped Afigiras: .382.2-2; ].5].3; 
.629.9-3 ; ].।07.5; 6.33.2, 

Killed Pipru Asura and helped Rgisvana,son of USija: 
2.53.5; ].40.23 .03.8 ; २.।4.5 ; 4.36.73;6.8.8; 
8.32.2 ; 8.49.0 ; ]0.99.] ; 20.]88.5. 


Killed Samvara, son of Kulitara and helped Divod&sa: 
.52.6; ).54.6:; 3.0.2 ; ],।03.8 ; 2.]2.]] ; 2.[45.6; 
2.]9.6; 4,।6.]8 ; 4.30.20; 6.26.3; 6.8l.4; 6.43.]; 
6.47,2] ; 7.8.20. 
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Killed Arbuda: ].52.6; 2.],20; 2.l4.4; 4.80.I4; 
8.3.9. | 


Killed Arya and Citraratha (4.30.]8), Urana (2.]4.4), 
A$na (2.]4.5), Agusa (2.9.6), Krivi (2.22.2), 
Savara (6.8.8) and Ili's soldiers (.83.2). 

Killed Namuci (!.53.7; 2.]4.5; 7,9.5), Rauhin 
(L.703.2), Kuthava (]).]03.8), Dasa (7.29.2), 
Kujava (7.204.3-5 ; 7.]9.2), Aju (2.04.4; 2.।9.6; 
6.3.3), Drbhika (2.)4.3), Rudhrika (2.4.5), 
Varei’s son (2.]4.6; 4.80.5), Mrgaya (4.6.]3; 
8.3.]9), Tugra and Vetsu (0.26.4); Varti Dasa 
(6.47.2]) and sons of Vreivan, son of VaraSikha 
(6.27.4-5). 

Killed 6,066 sons of Anu and Druhyus (7.8.4), 
Bheda (7.8.]9), Divaka, son of Manyaman 
(7.8.l9), Srvinda and Anaréani (8.32.2), Ahisu 
(8.32.2 and 26; 8.77.2), Aurnabābha (8.32.26 ; 
8.77.2), Parnaya and Karandha (l0.48.8), Nava- 
vastva and Vrhadratha (0.49.6), Nrsadad's son: 
(]0.6).3), Visvarupa, son of Tvasta for Trita 
(20.8.9) and his own father (4.8.02: Taitt. 
5.6..3.6). | 

Killed Karafija and Parnaya for king Atithigva 

(Dibodàsa) : ].53.8 ; 6.)8.)8 ; 8.53.2. 
, Vañgrda for King Rgigvana : ॥.58.8. 

Krsna’s pregnant wives for King Rgi$vana : 

.20}.; :.80.8. l 

20 kings and 60,099 soldiers for King Susrava: 

.58.9 and L0. 

Surya, son of Sva$va for King Sudasa and 

Eta$a: 4.62.I5; 2.]9.5; 5.29.45; 8L; 

8.50.9. 

Amha Asura for king Sudasa : .63.7. 


INDRA ]03 


Killed Kavi, son of Cayamàna for king 8५१889: 7.48,8, 

»  Kujabāca for King Duryyoni: l.\74.7. 

»  Cumuri and Dhuni for King Dabhiti : 2.5.4 
and 9; 6.]8.8 ; 6.26.6 ; 7.]9.4 ; ]0.]]3.9. 
Vyasa Asura : 4..]8.9 

Drowned Sauta, Kavasa, Vridhu and Druhyu: 7.8.22. 

]2. Opened the caves of Vala Asura and 

Saved the Devas: ].]].5; 6.)8.5 ; 8.4.8. 

, Kutsa: ).38.)4; ].06.6; 8...U. 

» Dasadyu: .33.4. 

» Svitra’s son from drowning : l.88.5. 

3. Praskanna: 8.3.9. 

» Atri, Vimada and Afigira : .5].8. 

2 Rusam,Svavaka and Krpa: 8.3.) 2; 8.4.2. 

»  Rumasga: 8.4.2. | 

» Kings Narya and Turviti of Varya Dynasty: 
],54.6, 

» Kings TurvaSu and Jadu: .54,6; ].74.9; 
4,80.7 ; 8.4.l; 0.49.8. 

» Sage Turviti from drowning: .62.]]. 

» blind and lame Paravrga and made him see 
and walk : 2.23.]2; 2.]5.7. 

» Agastya for cows, AriiSu for mches and Sau- 
bhari for food : 8.5.26, 

» Adhigru (8.2.2); Tryasdasyu (8.36.7; 8.42.20), 
Dirghanakha (8.50.]0). 

43. Helped King Ayutta (6.]8.3), Ayu (8.53.2), Usana 
(20.99.9), Paravrtta, son of Agru (4.80,]6), Tur- 
vajàna (Divodàsa-Sayana) (l.53.0). 

Gave young Vreasà as wife to old King Kaksivüna: 
}.5].8. 

» riches to Kanva, (8.49.0, 8.50.]0), Paktha 
(8.49.]0), Dasavraja (8.49.]0; 8.50.9) and 
Gofarpha (8.49.20 ; 8.50.0). 
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the house of son of Anu to Trtsu, 7.]8.8. 
Parabat’s riches to Sarabha 8.00,6. Placed 


Atithigu’s son in Gungui country (l0.48.8). 


l4. Made Kutsa, Atithigva and Ayu subject to Suérava: 
7,53.0. 


3) 


Turvasu and Jadu obedient to king Sudasa : 
7.9.8. 

Trtsu give his all to Sudása, grandson of Deva- 
jana, scn of Pijavana, 7.]8.]5, 

Turvaéa obedient to King Srfjaya: 6.27.7. 
Breivats y 5 Devarats : 6.27.7. 
Tugra and Sruadvi obedient to king Kutsa : 
0.49.4. 

Veéa obedient to King Ay: .0,49.5. 

Satgrbhi obedient to King Savya: ]0.49.5, 
Sudasa and Turvasa friends: 7.]8.6 ; 7.9.8. 


He became Mens, daughter of King Vrsanaáea 

(4.5. ]8). Drinks Soma from Saryata (..57,72), 

]6. He became Vaikuntha Indra, the son of Vikulà, 
as she prayed for a son like him (40.47), 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 


Indra : 

l: 8: 4.5.6, ]69-70, 69, 
4-5, ।78-78. 79. 
7-l). 2: IL-22. 7: ]8-32, 
l6. 86 : ) and 5. 4] : l. 
38-33. 4] -48. 55:8. 
5]-56. 3: 30-54. 82-85. 
6\-63 4:  76-32. 98-04. 
80-84 5: 29-40. 97-99 ; 4-6. 
]00-04, 6: 7-29. ]-8. 
l2l. 32-47. l04. f 39-22, 
]१9-३3. 60. 94. 
3058, ` 68.. 8: l-4. 
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6 I0:8 I02-05. 
]9-7 I9-6 lil-lI8. 
2l 2२-24 L6. 
24 27-99 I]9-20. 
32-34 32-33 i3l. 
36-40 38 — ।33-]34. 
45-46 42-44 38. 
49-55 47-50 l44. 
59 54-55 ]47-]48. 
6l]-66 86 l52-l53. 
68-70 89 ]60-6]. 
76-82 93, 8 367, 
88-93 96 377, 
99-00 99 80. 


In the following hymns Indra is invoked with other 
gods ° 
Indra and Varuna: 2,.2.9 5 ].]7; 4.4) ; 4.42; 6.68; 
7.89-85 ; 8.59. 
Indra and Vayu: ॥.2.4$-6; 4.46 ; 4.47. 
» » Maruts:I.6;].]00; I.0. 
» » Agni: l.2]; .]08-09; 3.I2; 5.86; 6.69- 
6.60 ; 7.938-94. 
Visnu : .]56; 6.68-69. 7.99.4-6. 
Vrhaspati: 4.49; 4.50; 7.97-98. 
» » Puss: 6.57. 
, Soma: 6.72 ; 7.04: 8. 
» » Vástospati : 7.55. 


The following hymns refer to the skill of Indra as a 
physician : ` 
].58.ll : Prayer to Indra for beautiful son and long life, 
l.54.ll: „, ३3 » m » n food. 
].]04.68&8 ,, , hotto destroy embryo and infants. 
l4 
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,65.]5 

.69.8 | 

.75 > : Prayer to Indra for long life, strength and 
.76.6 good food. 

].।77.5 

i.ı78.5 J 

4.6: Prayer to Indra for long life and power of 


procreation. 

6.24.]0 : Prayer to Indra for long life (I00 years), with 
sons and grandsons. 

6.39.5 : Prayer to Indra for water, herbs, non-poisonous 
trees, cows, horses and men. 

8.l.l2: Indra sutured the torn parts in the neck before 
the blood oozed out and even without 
any styptics. 

8,40.]% : Let Indra and Agni nourish us through the 
three humours (विधातु) | 

8.9] : Apalà's prayer to Indra to remedy her baldness, 
etc. 

0.6l: Prayer to Indra to cure consumption. 


Rgveda, X. I6l Hymn: 
God—Indra. Rei—Destruction of Phthisis. 


l. O patient! Iam releasing you from the unknown 


disease Phthisis, and Raja Yakgmà (King of Phthisis). Then 
you will live. O Indra and Agni! if the patient is under 


the 


influence of any evil planet, release him from such 


influence. 


2. Even if this patients’ span of life is shortened ; or 


even if he is dead or is in a moribund condition, still I am 
bringing him back to life from Nirrti, the god of death, 


Ih 


ave so touched him that he will live for one hundred 


y ears 5 
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3. The oblation that I give, has one hundred eyes 
which grant one hundred years of life. I^ have brought 
him back by such oblations. May Indra protect him 
from al] sins and grant him life for one hundred years, 


4. O patient! Live for one hundred autumns, one 
hundred winters with ease and happiness, and one hundred 
springs. May Indra, Agni, Savité and Vrshaspati, satisfied 
with the oblations, grant him life for one hundred years. 


9. O patient! I have hold on you. I have brought you 
round, you have returned rehabilitated. I have recovered 
your limbs, eyes and entire life. 

The following epithets are applied to Indra in the 
Rgveda : 

lévara (.26; ].278.9; 6.23.]0); Satakratu (2.4.8-9 ; 
,5.8; ].।0.।; .।6.9; .380.6 and ।]5; ।.5।.2; ].05.8) ; 
Sukratu (].5.6); Suhantta Vajra (7.30.2); Sunasika (2.9.8; 
.29.2; .8.4); Haryyasva (8.3.8); Vrtrahs (4.6.8); 
Maghavan (].88.]2 and ]5; ].]02.7 !.33.5; ।.65.9); 
Mesa (l.5].; I.52.); Asura (2.54.8; ].74.]); Suéipra 
(.02.20); Medhy&tithi (8..80) ; Puruhuta (F.I76.3; 
6.93.8); Ié&na (!,75.4); Purandara (6.32.3) ; and Srfiga- 
visa's son (8.7.]3). 


Formule ascribed to Indra :— 


Formule. Authors. Books. Pages. 
l. Aindriya Rasüyana, I, Suramapi ... C. 9. VI, I. 328 
2. ” ” TI, 5 vee 5 » 826 
3. Sarvvato Bhadra — ... Surendra .. क. 8.8 - 406 
4, Daámül&dya Taila ... Purandara ... G.N. 67 


5, H aritakf Avaleha m 33 33 
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l. AINDRIYA RASAYANA, No. I. 
they रसायनम्‌ | 


तद्यथा ऐन्द्रौ meat पयस्या चौरपुष्पौ ग्रावणी महायावणों शतावरी विदारी 
जीवन्तौ पुननंवा नागवला स्थिरा वचा च्छत्रातिच्छत्रा मेदा महामेदा जौवनीयादान्याः 
पयसा प्रयुक्ताः। षण्मासात्‌ WAIT तरुणमनामयत्व' स्वरवर्णसम्पदसुपचयं 
मेधां सृतिसुत्तमवलमिष्टाद्मापरान्‌ भावानावइन्ति सिद्धाः ॥ 
इतीन्द्रोते रसायनम्‌ | 


2. AINDRIYA RASAYANA, No. II. 
ऐन्द्रिय रसायनम । 


बल्यानां जीवनीयानां ह'हणीयानांच या दश | 
aqa: स्थापनानाच खदिरस्यासनस्य च it 
WAV AVA मुस्ननासुत्पलश्य च | 
सहोकानां विड़ड्रनां वचायाश्रितकत्य च ।। 
शतावय्या; quem. पिप्पल्या जोङ्गकस्य च । 
ऋद्धा नांगवलायाश्र हरिट्राया धवस्य च ॥ 
चिफलाकणटकार्य्योश्व विदा्याश्रन्दनख च । 
इचुणां शरमूलानां शौपर्ण्यास्निशख च ॥ 
रसाः एथक्‌ एथक्‌ ग्राह्माः पलाशचार एव च । 
एषां पलोन्मितान्‌ भागान्‌ पयी गब्यं चतुर्गुणम्‌ ॥ 
हे पावे तिलतैलस्थ € चं गव्यसप्र सपि घः | 

तत्‌ साध्यं सब्वंगिकत सुसिद्ध' खेहसुद्धरेत्‌ ॥ 
तचामलकचुर्णानामाढ़क शतभावितम्‌ । 
खरसेनेव दातव्यं चौ द्रस्याभिनवस चे ॥ 
शकराचूणेपात्र प्रस्थमेकं प्रदापयेत्‌ | 
raat: सपिष्णल्याः स्थाप्यं संसूच्छिंतञ्च तत्‌ ॥ 
शुचौ चेमार्तिके ga मासाई' छतभाविते i 
मावासग्रिसमां तसा तत ऊह प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 
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हैसतासप्रवालानामयस: स्फटिकसा च | 
मुक्तावेद्व्यंशहानां च णानां रजतसा च ॥ 
प्रचिप्य षोड़शीं मातां विहायायाससेथुनस्‌ । 
जीणे जीण च सुञ्जौत षष्टिकं चौरसपिंघा ॥ 
सव्वरोगप्रशमनं बष्यमायुष्यसुत्तमम्‌ | 
सत्त्वसृतिशरीरासरिवुद्धीन्द्रियवलप्रदम्‌ ॥ 
परसुञ्ञस्ारद्धेव वर्ण खरकर तथा । 
विषालच्यीप्रशमनं सब्ववाचोग तप्रदस्‌ ॥ 
faamaaa वयश्च प्रजाप्रियत्वञ्च यशश्च लोकै । 
प्रयोज्यसिच्छङ्विरिदं यथावद्रसायनं ब्राह्मस्तदारवीर्थ्यम्‌॥ 
इतीन्टो क्ररसायनसपरम्‌ | 





3. SARVVATO BHADRA. 
BANE: i 


सूतं na तपनगगणं कान्तलौहस्य qu । 
audefurq हृशदि पिषितं शङ्गवेरस्य वारा I 
quz qafa गुदजे ज्लौक्लिसब्वज्वरेषु i 

शोथे पार्डी क्रिमिक्कतगदे wera: कामलायां । 
कासे त्रासच RE जठरजनगदे सव्वदोषपभूते | 
ख्याती योगः सुरमणिक्ततः सब्वरोगेकइन्ता ॥ 





4. DAgAMULADYA TAILA. 
दशमूलाद्य' तेलम्‌ । 

aug कैशरारिश्व्राक्नीपाठाकट चिके: । 
शठौपननंवाभांगौसुरसाम्युफलतिक :॥ 
शहपुष्यीलगेलाक gr feu: | 
अङ्ञोटवरुणास्फोतशिरौषकट्रभौफलेः ॥ 
कमिघ्रमूलशम्पाकसषपामरदारुसि: i 
fira frere perator: ॥ 
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गिरिकौणौंवचाकुष्ठकइःछरजनौददयेः | 

मधक सारसिनधृत्य सितनीलोत्पलास्बुदे; ॥ 

बंटतेल' ससेरीभिः पक्क चौरे चतुर्गृणे । 

सोन्मादं FAITE पानाश्यक्षननावनः ॥ 
डाकिनौभूतवेतालनेगमेषादिकान्‌ ग्रहान्‌ | 
कृत्यामिचाररच्षांसि नाशयत्यखिलान्धपि y 
तेलमेतत्सुरिन्द्रण «arum कथितं पुरा | 

वालस्य किल Tae मिष्छोरमिततेजसः ॥ 

अभ्यज्य सवंगावाणि भोकन्य' रिपुवरमनि । 

amawi श्रेष्ठ वसतोऽरातिसङ्टे ॥ 

अथ विलिप्तमगा भगशालिनौ यदि रमेत नर॑ दिवसे qu i 
मदनसायकजजेरितोरसो भवति तस्य तयाऽपद्ठतं मन; ॥ 
AM लसुखवासेषु भ्यञ्चनाइारयोगतः | 
श्रमामिकाग्रसंयुक्तं वशीकरणमुत्तमम्‌ ॥ 


5. HanRITAEI AVALEHA. 
इरीतक्ावलेहः ¦ 


मार्गोजटापलशतं सलिलामयाभ्यां 

वृत्ता च भूलतुलया सहितं विपाच्य i 
पादस्थिते त॒ शतमव हरौतकौनां 

पक्तन्यमुळ्वलगुडस्य शतेन साधम्‌ ॥ 
we तव शिशिरे मधनः पलानि 

चत्वारि च विगुणतानि पलबय' च। 
व्योष तटित्वगिभकेसरपवकाणा- 

मेषां wer खर निघेयमथोपयन्य ॥ 
nd सकासमपि शोषमथातिहिक्का- 

मेकाझिकं ज्वरमपीनसमुत्कट' च | 
इन्याद्रसायनमिदं हि पुरन्दरस्य 

प्रोक्तं सहखकरपुतमिषग्वरान्याम ॥ 








KARTIKEYA. 


God Kartikeya, son of Goddess Parvati is said to have 
written a work on medicine called Vahatagrantha. This 
is a “ treatise dealing with the methods of diagnosing diseases 
and with the preparation of different kinds of medicines 
for curing them. It is said to have been revealed by God 
Subrahmanya, son of Goddess Parvati.” 


MSS. : No. ]3]76-7, G.O.M.L. (Madras). 
Begins :— 


वागोशादाससुमनसः % तं नमामि गजानमम्‌ ॥ 
* * e 


अस्य ग्रीपान्वतौयस्थ प्रियसुनुर्गुणोश्नतः à 
wa खे रचिते चेव वाहटयन्यसुत्तमम ॥ 
वेद्याणां यशसेऽर्थाय व्याधितायां हिताय च 
wa धन्वन्तरिप्रोत्त तमस्सूर्घोदये यया ॥ 
Colophon : 
इति--जशौगौरीपुत्तकातिकेयविरचिते वाइटयन्ये निदानयोगो नाभ प्रथम! 
परिच्छ द: | 
The MS. No. I3I77 contains the following Chapters :— 


१। निदान योग: । ९। ras amfi: i 
९। कषाय याग; । el giaz ÑT: । 
३.। पथ्यापथ्य योगः c) आषधयोगः। 

wi सेलयोगः। ei wad | 


४॥ SaR: i 


SARASVATT. 


Sarasvati, the goddess of learning in later literature, is 
not of very great importance in the Reveda. She is cele- 
brated both as a river andas a goddess (तव aradt इति एतस्य 
नदौवद्देवतावच्च निगमा भवन्ति। Yaska. Nir. d. 23). Sayana also 
refers. to the dual nature of the deity (दिविधा fg सरखतौ विग्रह- 
agga नदौरुपा च), Asa river see Rgveda i. 3. !2,; vi. 52. 6; 
6}. 2. 8. ]0. 9; vii. 36. 6; 95. 4; x. )7. )0. L.—(Vaj. S. 
4.2; Atharva Veda vi. 5l. 2); 80. ]2; 64.9; 75.5. 
The river Sarasvati, which is now a narrow stream 
losing its way in the Rajputana desert, is deseribed in 
vii. 95. 2, as a mighty river rising from the Himalayas 
and falling down into the sea. King Citra and others 
are said to have dwelt on or near the Sarasvati. As a 
goddess she is said to be the consort of Sarasvan 
Deva (vii. 96. 4-6) and is invoked for wives and off- 
spring, also for plenty and protection. [See also v. 43. 
ll; vi. 49. 7; 6l. Il.] She is described as white 
in colour (vil, 95. 6; 96.2.). From her two prolific 
breasts, which are said to be truth and falsehood (Ait. Br., 
iv. l), the worshippers suck prosperity and riches (i. 
89. 3; ]64. 49). As a river uymph, she is further 
described as a support and a fortress (vii. 95. ]), and 
as bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95. 2). See 
also ii. 44. I6; vi. 6l. )4, In vi. 6]. ], she is represented 
as having given to Vadhryagva a son, Divodàsa by name. 
(See also i. 3. 30. 4] ; 89. 3 ; ।64. 49; ii. 8. 8; 30.8; 
vi. 49. 7; 6]. 3. 4. 7; vii. 2 I7; ix. 67. 32; x. 7. 
8. 9). She is described as the receptacle of all the powers 
of life and the beatower of offspring (ii, 4]. १); and in 


SARASVATI ])3 


x. ]84¥. 2, she is associated with the deities who assist 
procreation (aw धहि सरखतो). 

“In Rgveda x. ]3].5(=Vaj.S.x. 34) where the A§vins 
are sald to have defended Indra, Sarasvati is declared 
to have waited upon him. And in Vàj. S. xix. ]2 it is 
said: ‘The gods celebrated a healing sacrifice; the 
ASvins physicians, and Sarasvat! too a physician, through 
speech, communicated vigour to Indra.’ The Aévins and 
Sarasvati are also connected with each other in Vàj. S. xix. 
2, 5, 8, 34, 80-83, 88-90, 93-95 ; xx. 56-69, 73-76, 90. 
In xix. 94, it is said that ‘Sarasvati, wife of the Aávins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb.'! 

In the Rgveda she is not identified with Vach, who is 
said to be the wife of Indra (ii. 8. 8. 4), but in the later 
mythologies she became the goddess of learning, speech 
and eloquence and the spouse of Bramhà, and is invoked as 
amuse. As goddess of learning, her reputation is shared 
by two other goddesses ; and according to Sayana,? Bharat 
is the goddess of learning in heaven, Ilā is the terrestrial 
goddess, aud Sarasvati, the goddess of the aerial regions. 
Sarasvati is identified with Agni, and the three goddesses 
Ils, Sarasvati and Bharati refer to Agni (i. 48. 9; १4£2. 
9; 8.8; íi. J. II). In the Mahabharata (Santiparva, 
v. 2920) she is called the mother of the Vedas, and in 
v. 68} }, the celestial goddess is described as produced from 
heaven. In 'Taitt. Br.,ii. 8. 8. 5. she is said to be the 
wife of Indra and to be the deity sought after by the Reis 
who composed the Vedic hymus. 

! Muir's Texts, Vol. V, p. 342. 

° ९ भरतः आदित्य; aw सम्बन्धिनौ भारति। ताहशौद्यलॉकर्ट्वते। है 
इले मूदेवे !. है सरखति ! सरोवाक्‌ उदकं वा तदति अन्तरीचदेवता-” | 

8897808 : Commentary, i. 88, 8, 
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Formule attributed to Sarasvati :— 


l. Sārasvat Ghrta: an oleogenous medicine to cure 
sterility in women and seminal insufficiency in men. 


अप्रजानां च नारोणां नराणां खल्पश्तसां | 
एतं सारखतं माम सारखत्या विनिसिंतं ॥ 


End of Mandükabrahmikalpa. 
G.O.M.L. xxiii, No. ]8I84. 


2. Sarasvat Ghrta: In the Bower MSS., p. 39, a 

rmula for the clarified butter of Sarasvati is given. By 

its use, a man attains memory and intelligence. It cures 
stammering and dumbness. 


SARASVAT GHRTA 
खारखतम्‌ एतम्‌ । 


आजम, पयः शङ्गवेरम बचा famen । 
पिप्पल्यो मरिचम पाठा सेन्धबन्दशमम्‌ एतम ॥ 
REIA भागा लवणन्ता: पलौनखाः | 
agy णेन पयसा ware’ विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 
भ्रस्योपयोगादिन्येत रतिम्‌ मेधाञ्च मानवः। 
यड़गदगदमक्क' पानादेवास्यशाम्यतिति॥ 


The following hymns are addressed to Sarasvati in the 
Rgveda 


i $. I0: May Sarasvati, the purifier, like our sacri- 
fices. 
ll : Sarasvati, the generator of true words and 
the teacher of pious men, hath accepted our 
offerings. 


]2 

9 

89. 8 
]43. 9 
l64. 49 
88. 8 
u l.ll 
8. 8 
80. 8 
82. 8 
4], |6 
7: 

l8: 

ii. 4. 8: 


SARASVATI ll 


: Sarasvati as she flows hath produced a copious 


flood and has stimulated all knowledge. 


: May Ila, Sarasvati and Mahi, the three 


goddesses take their seats on the Kuga grass. 


: May the gracious Sarasvati bestow riches and 


happiness on us. 


: May Hotra, Bharati, Ila, Sarasvati, and Maht 


sit on the Kusa grass. 


: Her two prolific breasts are said to he the 


source of all prosperity, riches and happiness. 


: Prayer to Bharati, Sarasvati and Ila for 


prosperity. 


: Hotra, Bharati, Ilà and Sarasvatf, the slayer 


of Vrtra, are identified with Agni 


: May Sarasvati, Ila and Bharati remain in 


our sacrificial altar, perfect our hymns and 
preserve the sacrifices. 


: O Sarasvatt! protect us. With the help 


of Maruts conquer our enemies. ` Indra 
killed the chief of the proud Sandikas. 


: Sarasvat!l is prayed for with the goddesses 


Sinivült, Raka, Gufigu for procreation, 
and Indrani and Varunani for protection. 


: Prayer to Sarasvati: She is the best of 


mothers, best of rivers and best of goddesses. 

O Sarasvati! you are resplendent. Food 
is dependent on you. You feel happy by 
drinking Soma juice from the Sunahotras. 
O Goddess! grant us offspring. 

O Sarasvati, the source of food and water! 
accept the oblations of the Grtsamadas. 

May Bharati, Ila and Sarasvati with the 
S&ürasvatas sit on the Kuşa grass. 


]6 
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64. ]3: May Maruts and darasvati hear our prayers 


49. 


6]. 


6l. 


and grant us progeny. 


: May Ilà, Sarasvatiand Mahi sit on the Kuşa 


grass, 


: May the rivers, Sarasvati and divine Raka 


desire to bestow riches on us. 


: May the goddess Sarasvati come down from 


the sky to our sacrifice. May she be 
pleased with our hymns, and may she send 
us rain. 


: May the beautiful heroine Sarasvati, the 


puriher, and of wondrous gait, perfect our 
sacrifice. May she.be pleased to give her 
worshippers a strongly built house and 
happiness. 


: May Indra and watery Sarasvati be near us 


for our protection. 


: She gave Vadhrya$va a son and killed Pani. 
: She is breaking the bases of mountains with 


her torrents. 


: Yon have killed the son of Vrsaya ahd other 


haters of gods 


4: May she satisfy us with food and riches. 


or 


l0: 


: You save men who wage war for riches, 


if they pray you. 


: Protect us in war and like Puss, bestow riches 


on us. 


: May the terrible sarasvat? in her golden 


chariot desire to hear our prayer. 


: Her powerful torrents flow with sound. 
: May she conquer our enemies and bring her 


watery sisters. 
May we always sadore Sarasvati with her 
geven sisters. 
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She fills the terrestrial and aerial regions 
with her radiance; may she protect us 
from our culminators. 


: May she be fit for prayer in every war. 
: She is the swiftest of all rivers, she is the 


object of adoration by the wise. 


: O Sarasvati ! lead us to riches. Do not 


make us meau. Do not harass us with 
floods. Accept our friendship and our house. 
May we be not removed from you to 
strange regions. 


: May Sarasvati grant us peace. 
: Sindhu, the mother of rivers, and the seventh 


river Sarasvati, swollen with water, are 
flowing. 


: Sarasvati, full of water, is running freely. 
: She runs from mountain to ocean, bestowing 


wealth and fertility; she gave Nahusa 
‘butter and milk. 


४ Sarasvan, grants his worshippers powerful 


sons and rehabilitates their bodies. 


: She is rich and always kind to her friends. 


May she hear our songs in the sacrifice. 


: May we be united with you for protection. 
: O white Goddess ! bestow on the worshippers 


food, and rear us with your benediction, 


: 0. Vasistha! sing songs in prayer to 


d 
Sarasvati. 


: O white Sarasvati! men get food and 


riches from you. 


: May she do us good and stimulate our 


intellect. 


]8 


4: 


5: 
6: 
vin. 2]. ]7: 


I8: 


x. ]9. 7: 
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We want wife and sons; we adore Sarasvan 
Deva. 

O Sarasvan ! protect us by your water. 

May we get sons and food from him. 

Has Indra given me these riches? Has the 
fortunate Sarasvat given me? Or 0 
Citra ! you have given me. 

King Citra who lived on the banks of 
Sarasvati gave us enormous riches. 


: May Bharati, Sarasvati and IIa come at the 


sacrifice. 


: He who reads these 67088 gets from Saras- 


vati elarified butter, milk and water. 


: May the well-formed Sarasvati come here 


with Pusà, Mitra, Varuna, Maruts, and 
A$vins. 

May Sarasvati fulfil the desires of the 
eharitable men. 


: Sarasvati drives with our forefathers in the 


same chariot. May she grant us food and 
freedom from disease. 


: May you bestow the worshipper food and 


riches in large quantities. 


: The waters are like our mother, maj tbe 


water cleanse us. I am coming out of the 
water pure and free from sin. 

O Waters ! complete this beneficial sacriffce. 
Be the protector of sons and riches. May 


Sarasvati grant food to the poet. , 


: May Sarasvatt, Sarayu and Sindhu rivers 


come to protect us. Like mothers, may 
these goddessés give us water, sweet as 
honey, and unctuous and nourishing as 
clarified butter. 
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: Sarasvati is mentioned with other gods, 


Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Visnu, etc, as 
united together. 

May Sarasvati, with whom are linked various 
ideas and thoughts, hear my words. 


: O Ganges! O Yamunā, Sarasvati, Satadru 


(Sutlej) and Parugni (Iravati)! divide 
among yourselves the psalms utterod by me. 


: May Bharati, Ila and Sarasvati come and 


sit on the Kusa grass. 


: Sarasvati is said to have waited upon Indra 


(Vaj. 8. 5. 34) when he was reseued by Aévins. 


: Pray Aryyamà, Indra, Visnu, and Sarasvati 


for food. 


: O Sinrvalr, O Sarasvatt ! hold the embryo. 


May Aévins produce a fetus 


RAKA, SINIVALI, GUNGU, AND ANUMATI. 


Rsk (ii. 32. 4. 8. 8; v. 42. ]%), Sintvaly (ii. 32.6; 
x, 84. 2), Gufigü (whom Sayana, in ii. 32. 8. identities with 
Kuhü) and Anumati are four goddesses, besides Sarasvati, 
mentioned in the Rgveda in conuection with medicine. 
* Süáyana says: Raka is the full moon (ii. 32. 4) but she is 
closely connected with parturition, as she is asked to ‘sew 
the work' (apparently the formation of the embryo) *with an 
unfailing needle,’ and to bestow a son with abundant wealth 
(ii. 32. 4). Sinivàl! and Kuhü are (as we are told by Yaska, 
Nir. xi. 3]) wives of the gods according to the mytho- 
logists (nairuktàh) and the two nights of the new moon 
(amavasye) according to the ritualists (यज्िकाः). Sinivali 
beiug the earlier, and Kuhü the later. Sinivali however 
is also connected with parturition, being called gaem, * the 
broad-loined’ (or ‘bushy-haired’), वहसूबरी, ‘ the prolific,’ 
gay, ‘the haudsome-armed," «gf, “the handsome- 
fingered,” being supplieated for progeny ii. 32. 6.7 (प्रज्ञाम्‌ देवी 
fefefg नः), and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. 384, 2 
(गर्भम्‌ घेहि सिनिरवाली); A. V. v. 25. 3; vi. ]].5. Yaska 
quotes from the Taitt. Br., iii. 3. ll, a verse regarding 
Kuhü, whose name does not occur in the Rig-veda. See also 
the account of Anumati in Bóhtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
na 
“In a hymn to Anumati (according to Professor Roth 
the goddess of good will, as well as of procreation), A. V. 
vi. 20, she is thus identified with all things (verse 6) : 
‘Anumati was all this universe, whatever stands or 
walks, and everything that moves. May we, O goddess, 


SV. 





! Muir Texts, Vol. V, p. 346. See also Weber’s Ind, Stud.. v. 228 ff 
and 237, 
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enjoy thy benevolence; for thou, Anumati, dost favour 

ns.” ! 

The following hymns in the Reveda are addressed to 
the goddesses : 

ii. 32. 4: May auspicious Rākā hear. May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle, and grant us 
wealthy and heroic sons. 

5: May gracious Raka approach us to-day. She 
nourishes us with thousand blessings. 

6: Wide-hipped Sinivalt, the sister of the gods, 
grani us progeny, (=Y.V., 34. 0). 

7: Sinivali is said to have beautiful arms, nice 
fingers, many children, and to have delivered 
many women easily. 

8: I mvoke Gungu, Sinivali, Raka, Sarasvatt; 
Indrani and Varunani for welfare. 

v. 42, I2: See p. ]l6. 

x. ]84. 2: See p. LI9. 


3 Muir: Sanskrit Text, Vol. V, p, 398. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
DAKSA 


Daksa sprang from Aditi, and Aditi came forth from 
Daksa. After her the gods came into being, (x. 79. +, 5). 
Certain luminous gods are said to be the sons or descen- 
dants of Daksa, (vi. 50. 2). Roth (Ilus. of Nirukta, p. 5]) 
interprets Daksa as the spiritual force and Aditi as the 
spaces. Daksa’s wife is Prasuti, the mother of Sati who 
married Siva. Daksa celebrated the famous sacrifice, 
the Daksa-Yajfia, in which all the gods except Siva were 
invited. To punish her father, Sati went to the sacrifice, 
and when Daksa proceeded with his Yajfia without Siva, 
she gave up her life. To avenge her death, Siva sent 
Virbhadra ; and a struggle ensued, in which Daksa’s head 
was severed from his body. It was afterwards substitnted 
by a goat’s head, when Siva’s wrath was pacified by 
prayer. The sacrifice was completed with a share assigned 
to Siva, In iii. 27. ]0, Ila is the daughter of Daksa; she 
married Rudra. 

Daksa is called the Prajapati, 7. e., the creator of living 
beings. He is one of the Adityas (ii. 27. I) who were six 
(ii. 27, ]) or seven (ix. ]4) or eight (x. 72. 8) in number 
in the Rgveda but more in later literature (Satap. Br., ii. 
6.8.8; Mbh., Ádiparva, I2). Brahma taught him the 
Science of Medicine. Daksa was the teacher of the two 
A&vins, the twin sons of the sun. 

ब्रह्मा प्रोवाच ततः प्रजापतिरधिजगे तस्मादखिनावश्रिभ्यासिन्द इन्द्रादहं dfe 


प्रदेयम्थिभ्यः प्रजाहितहेतोः | , 
Susruta Samhita, I. i. 


ब्रह्मा स्मत्वायुषो वेदं प्रजञापतिमजिग्रहत्‌ | 
सोऽख्रिनो ती सखाच सोऽविपए॒वादिकान्‌ सुनौन्‌ ॥ 
Asténga Hrdaya Samhita, I. i. 
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fanaa सव्वेखमायुव्व दं प्रकाशयन्‌ | 
aren संहितां चक्र लचद्लीकमयी ers | 
तत; प्रजापति दक्ष' दच' सकल कर्मसु ॥ 
विधिधौंनौरधि साइमायुब्बेंदसुपदिशत ॥ 
अथ दच:-क्रियादच: Wat वेदमायुष:। 
वेदयामास विद्यांसौ gai सरसत्तमी ॥ 
Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 
See also Caraka Samhita, I. i. 
GENEALOGY OF THE TEACHERS OF MEDICINE. 


Brahm& 
Prajapati Daksa 


Aévini Kumüres 
































Indra 

Bharidvaja ~ 

Aireya Galava and others | 

प्या 

Agniveáa& Jatukarna Bhela Harita  Kseürapapi Dhanvantari 
Caraka 

and Redactores. 

Drdhavala 


Suáruta  Aupadhenava Aurabhra Paugkaldvata Karaviryya 


and others 
Nagürjuna (Redactor). , 


The resemblance of Æsculapius (the reputed son of 
Apollo) and his two sons Machaon and Podalarius, to 
Daksa, the preceptor of the two A$vius, tbe offspring of 
the sun, who after learning the Ayurveda from their father 
became the medieal attendants of the gods, is no doubt 
very remarkable. 
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Formule attributed to Daksa :— 
I. Maharasnadikvatha—Prajapati—B. P., II, ii, p. 587. 
I. MAHZARASNADI KvATHA, 
RW काथः | 


रास्रावातारिसूलञ्च वासकञ्च ट्रालभम्‌ | 
सटौदारुवलामुलनागरातिबिषाभया: | 
मृदंष्टाव्याधिघातश्च मिसिधान्यपुनन्नवाः | 
अश्वगसाम्टताक्ष्णा हद्धदारश्तावरी | 

बचा सहचरं व चविकाहहतीद्दयम्‌ | 
समभागान्वितेरेते राखादिगुणभागिकंः | 
कषायं पाययेत्‌ सिइमष्टभागावशेषितम्‌ i 
शुण्ठीचूणंसमायुक्तमाभादेन Wd तथा | 
अलम्वुषादिसं युत्तमजमोदादिसंयुतम्‌ | 
यथादोषं यथाव्याधि प्रतपं कारयेत्‌ भिषक्‌ | 
सत्वेषु वातरोगेषु सन्धिमञ्ञगतेषु च । 
आनाईषु च सब्बंधु सब्वगावानुकम्पते | " 
कुजके वामने चैव पचाघाते तथाहिते। 
जानुजडगस्थिपीड़ासु wal च eqs) 
प्रशस्तं बातरते स्यादूरुसतम्मं तथार्शसि । 
विश्रचौगुलाददद्रोगविसचोक्रोटशीषके | 
अन्वहडी Wee च योनिशक्रामये «uti 
qut Azad रोगे स्त्रीणां sg qui 
योषितां mie सुख्य' नास्ति fafaga: परम. । 
wert पाचनानान्तु AwRafe पाचनम्‌ । 
सहाराख्रादिकं नाम प्रजापतिविनिमितम y 
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YAMA 


Yama or the Indian Pluto in the Veda is the god and 
ruler of the dead. He is the son of Vivasvat (Rv., ix. ]]3. 
8; x. 4. ] (=Av., viii. 2, ll; xviii. ]. 49); x. ]4,5; 58. 
l; 60. ३30) and Saranyü, the immortal daughter of 
Tvasta (Rv., x. 7, l. 2). He is said to have been one of | 
the original pair of human beings (x. ]0. 2) and to have 
sprung from the Gandharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and 
his wife Àpy&yoni (x. ]0. 4). In the same hymn to per- 
petuate the human raee, his twin sister is said to have 
requested him for cohabitation. But he is declared to have 
resisted the solicitations of his twin sister Yami or Yamuna 
to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species (Roth, Journ. German Orient. Soe., iii. 335; iv. 
426; Illustr. of Nirukta, p. ]98). He was the. first of 
mortals who died and discovered the way to the other 
world ; he guides other. men  thither, and assembles 
them in a home for ever (x. l4. l. 2; Av. vi. 28, 
3; xviii. l. 49. 50; 3. 38). Jn. the Tait. S., vi. ]. 
4. 8, it is said: “The gods and Yama contended in this 
world. Yaina took away the vigour and energy of the 
gods. This is his characteristic. The gods reflected, 
‘Yam. as become the same as we are. Müller thinks 

that Yama’s character is solar. Sun also is the son of 
Vivasvat and like Yama he is sometimes considered 
as sending death (Rv., viii. 67. 20: see also Av., xix. 
9. 7 ; xvii, 8, 62); he is sometimes spoken of as 
preserving from Yama (Rv., i. l6, 2; vii. 88, 9; ix. 68. 
3.5; x. ]2.6; ।8.१.4; 58.3; 64, 3; 728. 6). In 
Satap. Brahma., ]09, Yama is identified with the sun 
(xiv, l, 8, 4); but he is, a little further on (xiv, 2, 
2, ll) similarly identified with Vayu. 
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Max Miiller understands Vivasvat to represent the sky, 
Saranyu the dawn, Yama originally the day, and Yami, the 
twin sister, the night. They are identified by some with 
the first human pair; and another hymn says that he 
* was the first of man that died.” He had two dogs as his 
‘messengers (Av., v. 80. 6; vii. ].9; 2.]]; 8. I0); one 
of them is said to be black and the other spotted (x. l4. 
I0-l2). In i. 29.8, his two female messengers are 
referred to, and Indra is prayed to cast them asleep. 
In x. ]65. 4 and Av., vi. 28. 8, Yama is identified. with 
death and a bird js said to be the herald of approaching 
death of animals. 

In the Rgveda Yama is nowhere represented as the 
punisher of the wicked, an idea very much dilated upon 
in later times. But his insatiable dogs are no doubt 
objects of terror, and in x. 97. ]6, deliverance is prayed 
from the bonds of Yama and Varuna 

In the Mahabharata he is the son of Sun by Samjiis, 
and the brother of Vaivasvata Manu, and mythologically, 
the father of Yudhisthira. He is the judge of the dead. 
For the Pauranie legend of Yama and his step-mother 
Chaya, see page 84 

In the Vedic hymns, Yama is never said to have been a 
physician. He sends death and is the King of the departed. 
In his abode, the virtuous enjoy blessedness after death, 

According to Barnouf, the powerful King Jamsid, 
Ferudin and Garsaspa as mentioned by the celebrated 
Persian poet Firdusi are the same ‘as Yim, Thrateyana and 
Keresaspa of the Zend Avesta; and these names are again 
to be traced to the Rgvedic gods: Yama, Traitana and 
Kráasva. 

Books— 

Jnandrnava : Yamaraja is said to have written a 

book on medicine called Jnànàrnava (or the Sea of 
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Knowledge). It is mentioned in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purápa. There is also a Dharma Sástra which bears the 
naine of Yama as its author. 


Hymns relating to Yama in the Rgveda :— 


x. ]0, 
x. 20) l5. 


l-l4; I4, l-l6 (=Av., xviii. l, 49; Nir. 
l. (=V.S., )9. 49; Nir.,]. 8); 7. ]2. 


x. 0. ]-]4: The famous hymn by Yama and his sister 


l4. l. 


M2 


ot 


0. 


Il. 


Yamī in the form of a dialogue. about 
cohabitation between brothers and sisters. 
Adore Yama, the son of Vivasvān. He takes 

the pious to the happy land. All men go to him. 


. Yama points out the way in which our fore- 


fathers went. 


. Yama is magnified by the help.of the Añgirās 


as Indra by the Kavyas. 
O Yama! take your seat with the Aügirás in 
this sacrifice. 


. Come with the Aüngirás. We invoke Vivasvat, 


your father. 


. Our forefathers Aügira, Atharvans and Bhrgu 


have come ; may they bless us. 


. You go to the way of our forefathers ; go to 


King Yama and Varuna. 


. Go to heaven and live in the company of our - 


forefathers and Yama. Leave evil there and 
return home. 


. Yama has fixed this cremation ground for the 


dead. 

Pass by the two dogs in haste ahd live in 
company of the fathers and Yama. 

O Yama, protect this dead man from your dogs 
who guard the way. O King! make him 
fortunate and free from disease. 


]28 


l7. 


l2, 


l3. 
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Those two insatiable messengers have big noses; 
may they give us strength:. may we see 
the sun. 

Prepare Soma for: Yama, and for him make 
-oblations. The sacrifice goes towards him. 


. Adore Yama; may he grant us long life. 
. Offer oblations for Yama. We adore the sages 


who showed us the right path. 


. Yama gets Trikadruka saerifices. 


: The god T vastà gave her daughter in marriage. 


When Yama’s mother was married, the wife 
of Vivasvan disappeared. 


. The immortal Saranyu was concealed from men, 


and a lady like her was given to Vivasvan; 
she conceived the two ASvins; and Saranyu 
gave birth to twins. 


VARUNA. 


Varuna, the son of Aditi (i, 24, I5), the god of 
the ocean in later mythology, is not so deseribed 
in the Rgveda. He rather oceupies a more conspicn- 
ous place but his connection with water can distinctly 
be traced in the Vedie literature (Rv., i, 6], l4; 
ii, 28, 5; vii, 49, 92.4; 64, 2; viii, 4l, 8; 58, ]2; 
ix, 90, ९; V.S., x, T; Av. iii, 2, 3; ए,)5, ]2; 6, 3; v, 24 
4; vii, 83, ]). He is frequently associated with Mitra in 
the hymns of the Rgveda as the ruler of earth and skies 
(v, 62,3; 63, 7 ; 67,5; 69, ], 4; vii, 6), 4; x, 02,2); 
as the guardians of the world (ii, 27, 4; v, 62,9; vii, 5l, 
2; viii, 25, ) ; x, |26, 4); as martial gods (i, 25, 5; ]24, 
6; ।36, l; v, 66,2; 67, । ; 68, l, 33. vi, 49, l; 52,0; 
67, 5, 6 ; viii, 84, il; 64, 2; vin, 25, 8; 56, ]; 90,2); 
as Rudra, the terrible (v, 70, 2, 87) ; as Asura, the divine 
(vin, 25, l4; 27, 20; 36, 2; vii, 65, 2) ; and as the universal 
monarch (i, 7l, 9; 36, l4; ]87, L; v, 62, 6; 68, 2, 8, 5; 
65, 2; 68, 2; vii, 64, 2; viii, 23, 80; 25,4, 7, 8; 90, 2; 
x, 65, 5). They are deseribed as the righteous (i, 2, 8; 
23, ।5; 36, 4; ii, 27, +; v, 63,  ; 65, 2; 67, 4; vii, 64, 2; 
66, ]3 ; viii, 23, 30; 25, 8), the lords of truth (i, 23, 5) 
and haters of falsehood (i, ]52,4; n, 27, 4; vii, 60, 5 
66, 3). They discharge the rain (v, 62, 3), cause the sky 
to shine (x, 65, 5) and help the foolish to be wise (vii, 60, 
6, 7). 

Varuna is also separately magnified many times, (ii, 
27; 28; v, 85; vii, 86; viii, 27, 7 ; 4l; 42, ]-2; x, 6), 26), 
but Mitra only once (iii, 59). S&yana expresses the opinion 
that Mitra is the god of the day (i, 89, 3) and Varuna is the 

setting sun (vii, 87, | ;—Sayana') or the god of the night 
? Wd वे अहरिति ययते; शुयते च वारुणौ रात्रौ । 
bi Sayana. 


]? 
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(Taitt. Br., i. 7, I0; Tatt. Sai., i, ]8, I6; ii, l, 7, 4; vi, 
4,8). According to Satapatha Br., this earth is Mitra and 
the heaven is Varuna. The Vedic Mitra is identified with 
the Mithra (Windischman) and the Asura Varuna with 
the Ahura Mazda (Roth) or Varena (Westergaad) of 
the Zend Avesta. The Varuna corresponds in name to 
the Uranos of the Greeks. 

Varuna is sometimes said to be visible to the worship- 
pers (i, 25, I8; vii, 88, 2) in this world, and in the next 
he and Yama shall be beheld by the pious after death 
(x, 34, 7). He is said to be the highest god of the Aryan 
races (Jour, Germ. Or. Soc., vi, 7)) 

The far sighted (i, 25, 5, ]6; viii. 90, 2), thousand- 
eyed (vii, 34, ]0) Varuna lived in a house which had 
thousand doors (vii, 88, 5) and thousand columns (ii, 4), 5 ; 
v, 62, 6). Dressed in golden mail (i, 25, ]3), and seated in 
his chariot drawn by horses (v, 62, 8), Varuna beholds 
all things around him (v, 62, 4, 8; 63, 3), His golden- 
winged messengers (i, 25; x, l23, 6) behold both worlds 
(i; 24, 8; vi; 67, 5 ; vii, 87, ]8). The sun-eyed (vii, 66, 
0; 6], L; 63, l; x, 97, }) and beautiful-handed god is 
the King or King of kings (i, 24, 7, 8; 25, 0; ii, 27, )0 ; 
28, ], 6; iv, ), 25 v, 40,7; 85, , 8; vi, 68, 9; vii, 
42, l; 64, ।; 87,6; 5, 708, 9; ।92,4; 78, 5). He is 
the source of knowledge and dwells everywhere as a ruler 
(v, 85, 2; vi, 70, ] ; vii, 86, l ; 87, 5, 6; viii, 4l, 4, 5, 0; 
42, ]; 87,5). Wind is his breath (vii, 87, 2). Rivers 
flow by his command (i, 24, 8 ; ii, 28, 4; vii, 87, ). The 
moon and stars obey him (i, 24, ]0) and he opens out 
paths for the sun (vii, 70,4). He knows the flight of 
birds in sky, the path of ships in ocean, and the course óf 
wind (i, 25, 7), but he is unknown to birds and the rivers 
(i, 24, 6). His laws are fixed (i, 25, 6, ]0; 44, l4; १4), 9; 
ii, l,4; 28,8; id, 54, l8; viii, 25, 2). He instructs 
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Vaéistha in mysteries (vii, 87, 4), who claims his friend- 
ship (viii, 88, 4), implores his forgiveness and entreats for 
his life. He is the possessor of divine wisdom or maya 
(iii, 6l, 7; v, 63, 8, 4, 7; vi, 48, l4; vii, 28, 4 ; x, 99, 
0; ]47, 5). 

Varuna is said to have a hundred, a thousand medicines 
as remedial agents (i, 24, 9), and he is the guardian of 
immortality (viii, 42. 2). He is prayed for to drive away 
evil and sin (i, 24, 9 ; v, 85, 7, 8), to prolong life (i, 24, ll; 
25, I2) and spare the lives of transgressors of his laws 
(i, 25, ]), though they are liable to punishment by his noose 
(4,24, 5; 25, 2l; vi, 74, 4; vii, 65,3; 84, 25; x, 85, 24; 
Av., iv, l6, 6). “ From dire disease preserve us free” is the 
prayer of the Vedic Rsi to Varuna. It is said that he, 
who constantly sings the hymn ‘Uduttamath Varuna 
pà$am ” never suffers from any disease. He gets himself 
cured of disease, if he recites this sama : 


सदुत्तम' वरुणपाशमित्येतत्‌ सदा प्रयुक्षान; सम्बाध न निगच्छति fue प्रमुच्यते। 
Sàmavidhàna Brahmana; II. I. 


Ea or Oannes was the earliest (5,000 B. C.) known 
Sumerian deity associated with the art of healing. He 
was called the “ Lord of the Deep." “He arose from the 
sea and instructed the people in science and learning." 
As god of the sea, he is credited with certain healing 
powers, from which the sick may derive benefit by bath- 
ing in the sea. His son Marduck, the chief Babylonian 
deity of healing was believed to give health and to punish 
men with. disease through the medium of the heavenly 
bodies. He is said to afflict the guilty with dropsy. The 
following verses refer to the power of the god to inflict 
disease on the guilty and to restore the dead to life: 


* O Marduek, thou art glorious among great gods, 
No will is greater than thine, 
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Thou canst infliet upon the guilty one 

A dropsy which no incantation can cure, 

Thou art the marvellous one who taketh pleasure - 

In raising the dead to life (7.e., the healing of the sick) 
Marvellous one who hath pewer to give life 

By thy spells the sick are restored.” 


In the Rgveda, i, 24, Varuna is described as giver of 
long life. In vii, 86-89, the short: final hymn alludes to the 
power of Varuna to eure dropsy. Varuna asa water-god 
inflicts on man dropsy as a punishment for their sin. 
(Gf. the story of Dogstail Sunasepha, wherein King 
Hariéeandra is said to have been attacked with the 
desease.) 


The idea that dropsy was caused by the wratb of 
Varuna might have originated from the common belief 
still prevalent in India, and once fully believed in Eng- 
land, that “dropsy could be caused by drinking too much 
water and that a patient suffering from dropsy contracted 
the distemper by drinking too much water."' 


The following epithets are applied to Varuna in the 
Rgveda : 
. Asura (i, 24, l4; ii, 28, 7; 27,0; iv, 63, 8, 7; v, 
85, 5). | 
Praceta (i, 24, I4). 
Áditya (v. 69, 4). 
Rudra (v. 70, 2). 
Suksatra (vii, 89, l-4). 
Deva (vit, 60, 52; 6], 7; viii, 42, 3). 
Raja (vii, 89, )), 
Ksatriya (vii, 64, 2). 
ness C RANA 
+ B, M. J., 888, Vol. II, p. 2275-6; 
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In the following hymns Varuna is invoked with other 
god in the Rgveda : 


Indra and Varuna: see p. 705. 

Mitra and Varuna: i, I29,8; I86; 37; l5l; 3862 ; 
ì53; in, 62, 6-]8; v, 4), ]; 52, l4; 62 ; 63-72; vi, 67; 
vil, 40, 2; 50, ] ; 52, 2; 60, 5-2; 6l; 62; 68, 5,6; 64; 
65; 66, ]-]5; viii, 29, 9, 0; 47, L ; l0L; x, 6), 25; 82. 
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In the Reveda the Aévins are described as the twin sons 
of Vivasvat and Saranyu (x, l7. 2). They are also 
called the sons ot sky (i. 7, 22 ; 84, ]; 82, ] ; x. 6l, 4) or 
the offspring of the ocean (i, 46, 2). Usa is their 
sister (i, 280, 2) and Urjani (i, ]9, 2) or Surya, the 
daughter of the sun, their wife (i, ]6. ]7 ; 7, ]8; ]28, 
5; ]]9,5; iv, 40.6; v, 73,5; vi, 63,5; 68,3; 69, 3, 
8 ; vii, 68, 3; 69, 4; viii, 8, 00; 35; x,39, ]l ; ete). They 
are named eonjointly Nasatya (i, 26, ), 2, 4, 9, )0, ]], ]4, 
7, 9, 20, 23) and Dasra ;—but these names in later times 
became the names of the two Asvins respectively. Now 
who were these Aévins? Yaska, the oldest commentator, 
in the Nirukta, thus remarks :— 


तत्‌ कौ अश्विनौ । द्यावा एथिवी इति एके । अहोरावी इति एके। सूर्व्यचन्द्र 
मसौ इति एके राजानौपुण्यक्तती इति ऐतिहासिका:। तयो:काल ऊर्डमूईराचात्‌ 
प्रकाशितव्यस्थ अनुविष्श्नमनु | 


* Next in order are the deities whose sphere is the 
heaven; of these the  Aávins are the first to arrive. 
- They are called Aávins because they pervade everything, 
the one with moisture and the other with light. 
Aurnabhava says they are called Asvins, from the horses. 
Who then are those ASvins? ‘Heaven and earth’ say 
some; ‘ Day and Night’ say others; *'The Sun and Moon’ 
say others; ‘ Two Kings, performers of holy acts’ say the 
legendary writers. Their time is subsequent to mid- 
night, whilst the manifestation of light is delayed. The 
dark portion denotes the intermediate (god= Indra ?), 
the light. portion Aditya (the Sun)."! 

Roth following the remarks of Yaska, identifies the- two 
A$vins with Indra and the Sun; but this identification is 





* Muir: Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p. 284, 
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unwarranted for Durga the commentator on. Yaska never 
attributes to the latter the view which Prof, Roth ascribes 
to him. 

The A$vins are long armed -(i, 3, l), swift handed 
(i, 3, 2) gods who are ever young (vii, 67, |0; 69, 8) and 
know no old age (i, ]2, 9; ]6, 20). They are powerful 
gods (i, 3, 2) who go to all directions (i, 4, 6, ]4), 
perform various deeds (i, 3, 2), and know everything (i, 
I20, 2). "They are of terrific paths (i, 3, 3) and fcr them 
the Rbhus made a ear which goes everywhere (i, 20, 3; 
x, 39, ]2). This golden ear (i, 92, 8; ]29, 4; v, 75, 3; 
77, 8 ; vin, 5, 29) was triangular in shape. (i, 34, I2; 47, 
2), and had three wheels (i, 84, 2, 5, 9, viii, 8, 23) and three 
columns (i, 34,2; 47, 9; ।]8, ।, 2; ]57, 3), It was 
drawn by horses (i, ]6, ]7; 8,5; ]9,],5; ].7, 6; 
]58, 3; ]80, 6; iii, 50, 2-8; iv, 45, 4-7; vii, 69, l; viii, 
5, 7) who were called Hari (i, ]8I, 5) or by asses (i, 34, 9; 
i6, 2; Nighantu, I, 24) which were whipped (i, 22, 3); 
sometimes the car was drawn without any horse (i, ll2, 
(2 ; 20, ]0)or with Gangetic porpoise and ass (i, ]l6, 8). 
They had a ship with a hundred oars (i, ]6, 5). They are 
the gods of eure (i, 92, I8 ; viii, 8, ]9) and they know the 
earthly, the aerial, and the heavenly medicines (i, 34, 6). 
They performed many wonderful cures which are related 
elsewhere. They drink soma for pleasure (i, 46, 2) and 
sound conchshell as they travel in their car. 

ln some passages in the Rgveda the Aévine, like the 
Rbhus, are described as men नरी (i, 3, 2; 380, 4; 8£2, 8). 
Evidently they were men, skilled in surgery and 
horsemanship. Goldstucker takes the same view and 
I quote his remarks from Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V., 
p. 255. 

* The myth of the ASvins is, in my opinion, one. of 
the class of myths in which two distinct elements, the 
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eosmjeal and the human or historical, have gradually 
become blended into one.......... The historical or human 
element in it, I believe, is represented by those legends 
which refer to the wonderful cures effected by the Aévins, 
the eosmieal element is that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects both seems to be the 
mysteriousness of the nature and. effects of the phenomena 
of light, and of the healing art at a remote antiquity. 
That there might have been &ome horsemen or warriors of 
great renown who inspired their contemporaries with 
awe by their wonderful deeds, and more especially by their 
medical skill, appears to havé been the opinion of some 
old commentators mentioned by Yaska, for some 
‘legendary writers’ he says, took them for ‘two kings, 
performers of holy acts;’ and this view seems likewise 
borne out by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
gods refused the ASvins admittance to a sacrifice on the 
ground that they had been on two familiar terms with 
men.” 

I may add that the cures performed by the Aévins as 
deseribéd in the Rgveda do not always partake of a superna- 
tural character; those cures can be performed by mortal 
surgeons. Many of the deeds attributed to them are of the 
more ordinary of medical practice. As regards the myth of 
their birth, developed in later times, see Bhaskara. (Also 
Rv., 0, 7, 2). 

The Agvins bear some resemblance to Chiron the 
Centaur who was very famous for his knowledge of medi- 
cine. The herb which healed Chiron’s wounds bore the 
name of Centauay after him. Like the A§vins, he is said 
to have taught his knowledge of simples to Aesculapius, 
to Hercules, to Aristes and other Greek heroes. The 
Centaurs were the wild inhabitants of Thessaly. They 
were skilful horse tamers and riders, and from this Chiron 
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is said to have the form of half man and half horse. We 
think that the legend of Saranyu and Vivasvat who 
assumed the form of horses might have similar origin. 
Max Miller expresses the same opinion: “ The legend 
of the Saranyu and Vivasvat assuming the form of 
horses may be meant simply as an explanation of the 
name of their children, the Aévins.” ! 


The A$vin twins bear some physical resemblance to 
Castor and Pollux, ‘the two handsome, beautiful young 
men that ride upon white horses.’ They are the twin 
sons of Jupiter and Leda. She was the wife of Tyndarus, 
King of Laconia, whom Jupiter loved. Castor was a 
horse tamer, and Polydeuces (Lat. Pollux), the master 
of the art of boxing. Like the A$vins they fought many 
battles, but they had no knowledge of medicine. 


In the recent excavations at Boghaz Koyi in Cappa- 
docia in North-Western Mesopotamia, Winckler discovered 
in certain documents in cuneiform character names of four 
Vedic gods, viz. Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyas or the 

.ASvins; among other gods worshipped by the Kings of 
Mitani in the Euphrates Valley about 3600 B.C. It is 
possible that “ these tribes, being neighbours and perhaps 
subjects of Vedic tribes who had reached a higher level of 
civilization, adopted the Vedie gods, and thus brought the 
Vedie worship with them to their new homes in 
Mesopotamia ".? It is said that even the Mitanian 
Kings coined their names from the ancient Vedic 
language. In the Zend Avesta Nasatya assumes the 
name Naunghaithya. 





! Science of Language (3882), Vol. IT, p. 530. 
2 J. R. A. 8., p. 726, I909, 
* Roger: History of Babylon, Vol. I, p. 370. 
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INCIDENTS OF THEIR Lire. 


The following legends are mentioned in the 
Rgveda :— 


(L) When the sage Cyavana became old and decrepit, 
he was restored to youth and beauty, and was made 
acceptable to his young wife Sukanyà, daughter of 
Saryyati (i, ]]6, 0 ; 7, ]3 ; 8, 6 ; v, 74, 6; vii, 68, 
6;7,5; x, 89, 4). 

(2) They restored Vignàpu to his father ViSvakaya, 
the son of Krsna (i, 6, 28 ; ]]7,7 ; vii, 86, 3; viii, 86; 
x, 65, 2). : 

(8) They rendered the old Kali young who gained his 
wife (i, ।2, 5 ; x, 39, 8). 

(4) They brought to Vimada, the bride Kamadyü, 
also called Sundhyuva, the beautiful daughter of 
Purumitra (i, 2, 9; ]]6, l; ]7, 20} x, 39. 7; 
65.2). 

(5) They favoured Bliujyu, son of King Tugra and 
‘bore him home on their ships when he was left inthe middle 
of the sea (i, ]l2, 6, 20; 6,3,4,5; ]]7, l4, ]5; 
lı8,6; ।9, 4,8; ।58,8; 380, 5; 82, 5-7; vi, 62, 6 ; 
vii, 68, 7 ; 69, 7 viii, 5,22; x, 89, 4 ; 40,7; 65, 2; 
48, 5). 

(6) When Viápalà's leg was severed in battle, they 
substituted an iron leg instead (i, ]2, 0; ]]6, ]5; 
]।7,  ; 2]8, 8 ; x, 39, 8). 

(7) They cured Rjraéva of his blindness, inflicted as a 
punishment by his father (i, ]]2, 8; 726,]6; }]7, I7; 
20, 6). 

(8) They restored Paravrja, who was blind and lame, 
to sight and power of locomotion (i, 2, 8). 
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(9) They raised and revived the Rsi Reva who was 
bound and drowned ina well (i, ]]2,5; ]]6, 24; lI7, 
4,]2 ; 8, 6 ; ]]9, 6; x, 39, 9). 

(l0) Vandana was raised by them out of a pit and 
restored by them to youth from decrepitude (i, ]]2,5; 
]।6, ]। ; ]7, 5; 28, 6; ]]9, 6, 7; x, 89, 8). 


(ll) They bestowed wisdom on KakSivin, of the 
Prajra dynasty, made him young and caused wine and 
honey to flow forth from their horses’ hoofs (i, Li6, 7 ; 
]7, 6 ; x, ]43,]). 

(l2) Delivered Atri and his companions from a gloomy 
abyss, where they were thrown by evil spirits (i, ]2, 7, l6; 
]]6, 8; ]]7, 3; ।।8,7; ।]9, 6; ]80, 4; v, 78, 4; vii, 
7l, 5; vili, 5,25; 73, 3,78; x, 39, 9, 40, 7); and gave 
bim food and made him young (x, 347, ]). 

(28) In response to Vadhrimati’s invocations, they 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta and delivered her with 
ease (i, ।]6, 3; !7, 24; vi, 62, L; x, 39, 7; 65, 2). 


(१4) They cured princess Ghosg, the daughter of 
Kaksivana, of her leprosy and gave her a husband even 
when she became an old maiden (i, ]7, 7, 9; x, 39, 3, 6; 
40, 5, 9), Her son Suhasti praised them (i, ]20, 5). 

(l5) They caused the cow of Sayu, who had left off 
bearing, to yield milk, (i, ]2, 3; ]6, 22; ]27,20; ]8, 
8; ]]9, 6; vi, 62, 7; vii, 68, 8; x, 39, ]3). 

(36) They gave Pedu a swift white horse which over- 
came his enemies (i, ।]6, 6; ]]7,9; ]]8,9; ]29,]0; 
wii, 772, 5; x, 39, 20). 

(l7) They helped Indra (x, ]8], 5) and other persons 
(i. ]2; ]6;]7; }]8; i]9) and rescued from the jaws 
of a wolf a quail (i, ।]2,8; 32)06, ।4; ]7, 6; ]]8,8; 
x, 39, ]3). 
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(I8) ‘They cured Kaksivat of blindness and deafness 
(i, ]]6, ]%0 ;) and sage Srona of his weak knees (i, ]2, 8). 


(]9) ‘The ASvins also gave sight to Kanva (i, ]7,8; 
]]8, 7; viii, 8, 20), and the power of hearing to the son of 
Nrsada (i, i, 7, 8). 

(20) Delivered Vàmadeva from his mother’s womb 
(i, 9, 7). 

(24) They killed the son of Vigan Asura with poisoned 
arrow (i, l7, l6,; with Indra killed Prthu$ravà's enemy 
(i, }]6, 2])); killed Samvara for Divodasa (i, 2,]4) ; 
also killed Pani (i, ]84, 2). 

(22) Saved Rajarsi Antaka, Karkandhu, Vayya (i, । ]2, 
6), Préafigi, Purukutsa (i, 2, 7), Kutsa, Naryya, Srutaryya 
(i, ]]2, 9; x, 40, 6), Vesa, son of Aéva (i, lI2, 40), 
Kaksivan, son of U&ija (i, ) 2, ]})) Mandhata (i, ]2, ]38), 
Bharadvaja (i, ]l2, )8; ]i7, ])), Vamra, Prtbi who was 
without horse (i, I9, 5), Sayu (i, Il2, 6; vii, 68, 8), 
Manu, sage Sytimarasmi (i, ]2, ]6), Saryyata (i, LL2, I7), 
Adhrigu (i, ]2,20; viii, 22, I0), Krsanu (i, ]2, 2), 
Kutsa, son of Arjjuna; Turbiti, Dabhiti, Dhvasanti and 
Purusanti (i, ]i%, 28), King Jahusa when surrounded by 
enemy (i, ]]6, 20; ]I7, ]6; vii, 7l, 5), Vasa (i, ]6, 
2l; viii, 8, 20; x, 40, 7), Dirghatama, son of Mamata, 
from fire and water against Traitana (i, (88, 4-6); 
Priyamedha (viii, 5, 25), Medhatithi, Dasabraja, GoSaryya, 
(viii, 8, 20) ; Tryasdasyu (i, ]})2, }4; viii, 8, 2)), Taksi, 
Paktha (viii, 22, I0), Usana, (x, 40, 7); Kréa (i, ]I2, l4; 
7, 40, 8) ; Svaiyuva (x, 40, 8), and Kanva (viii, 5, 25). 

(23) Learned Madhuvidya! from  Dadhiei son of 
Atharvà whom they supplied with a horse's head (i, ]]6, 


According to S&yana Madhuvidy&, also called Apikaksa is the 
science of re-uniting the sovered head with the trunk: fag थ face: 


कचप्रदेगेन पुण: सखानभूर्तं प्रवगेविद्याण्य opel Sàyana (i, ।]7, 22). 
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]9;7, 22 ; 39, 9) ; became a guest of Divodàsa (i, ]6, 
]8; ]]9, 4), came to Jahnu’s sons with riches and 
progeny (i, l6, ]9), and gave food to Manu (i, ]2, ]8) 
and Saubhari (viii, 5, 26). 


(24) Gave potable rain water to merchant Dirghasrava, 
son of Usija, (i, l2, ]]), recovered the cows of Trigoka 
(i, ]]2, l2), made Patharva strong in battle (i, ]I2, 7), 
and gave food to Sudasa (i, 47, 6) and Bharadvaja (i, l7, 
]l), aud Agastya (viii, 5, 25). 


(35) They eured Syava who was cut in three pieces 
(i, ]l7, 24) ६ and gave him a bride after he was cured of 
leprosy (i, }l7, 8) ; raised water to quench thirst of Sara 
son of Reatka (i, ]]6, 22); ‘satisfied Vabhru with Soma 
(viii, 22, 0) and helped Gotama to drink water in the 
desert (i, 85, l] ; 6, 9). 


(26) Gave riches to Manu (i, l%, 6, 8), Sucant, 
Sudàsa, the son of Pijanava (i, ]]2, 9), Vasa (i,]]6, 2l), 
Amáu (viii, 5, 26), and King Susàma (viii, 26, 2). 


(27) Released Saptavadhri and allowed him to enjoy the 
company of his wife; she gave birth to a child after ten 
months (v, 78, 5-9). 


(28) Gave Puraya’s mares, Sumidha’s cows, Peruka’s 
food, King Santa’s horses and men, and Purupanva’s horses 
to Bharadvaya (vi, 68, 9, 0). 


(29) Discovered Vrtra (viii, 9, 4), produced fire by 
frietion with woods (x, 24, 4). 

(80) A$vins were magnified by Káksivan, Vya$va, 
Dirghatàmà and Prthi, son of Vena (viii, 9,.0) 


(87) Gave rain water to Manu and furrowed the land 
and sowed wheat (vii, 22 8) 
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In the Rgveda A$vins are magnified in the following 
hymns: 


i. 3: I,2,3. ii. 58. vii. 5 
20 : 3. iv. 43. 8. 
2९ : ]-4. 44. 9, 
90 : ]7. 45. 0. 
94. v. 4l: 3. 22, 
46. 48 : 7. 26 : -20, 
47. 5l: Il. 27 : 8. 
92 : ।6-28. T3. 29 : 8. 
22. 74. 85. 
I26. 75. 57. 
l7. 76. 73. 
]6. 77. 85. 
]l9. 78. 86. 
I20. vi. 62. 87. 
]39 : 3-4. 63. l0l : 7-8. 
57. vii. 67. x. १4 : 4-6. 
I80. 68. 89, 
78]. 69. 40. 
il. 87:56, 70. 4l. 
39. Tl. 58 : )१. 
4] : 7-9, 72. 406. 
73. - 3]: 5. 
74. 458. 


References to the Aévins as medical men in the 
Reveda : 

i. 94. 6: Prayer for heavenly medicine, earthly medicine 
and aerial medicine. The three elements of 
the body mentioned. 

Nursed Sathju son of Vrhaspati. 


ll : Prayer to prolong our life. 


LL6, L5 
]57, 4 
5 
6 
]80, 4 
ł0 
82, 8 
]83, 6 
l84, 6 
ii. 9, 4 
v.75 
78, 7-9 
vi. 62, 7 
l0 
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: Made artificial limb of iron for Viépala.* 

: Prayer to prolong our life. 

: Prayer to preserve the wombs of animals. 

: You have become physician by your medicines. 


: Prayer for long life, food and strength. 


: Prayer to save us from old age. 
: Madhuvidyà Visarad : Versed in the science of 


reviving dead men. 


: The mantras for prevention of abortion 


गर्भेखावण्युपनिषत्‌ i 


: You hear the prayer of women longing for 


sons. You make dry cows yield milk. 


: Come to our house to give us sons. 


L  चरित हि वेरिवाच्छ दि पणम्‌ 
आजा खेलस्य परितकयायाम | 
सद्यो जंघामाधसौं विश्पलाये 
चने fea wig प्रत्यधत्तम ” 
Rgveda, i, I6, ॥5. 


अगस्यपुरो हित: खेलो नाम राजा तसा waft विशपला नाम स्त्री, संग्रामे 
शवभिः faga आसीत्‌ । पुरोहितेन अगस्येन स्तुती अश्विनी रात्रौ आगत्य आयोसयं 
पादं समघत्ताम्‌। तर्देतदाह--“अजा'--आजो, dna, अग्ख्यपुरोहितस्य खेलस्य 
राज्ञः सम्बन्धिन्याः विशपलाख्यायाः, ' चरित चरणम्‌, ‘Afa A: afaa: पणं 
qaaa इव, अच्छे दि हि '--पुरा fue aq: है अथिनौ! युवां अगस्थ न 
स्तुतौ सन्तो, 'परितक्ञायां राती, आगत्य, ' सदा: '--तदानौमेब, “सत्तवें--सर्त 
गन्तुम्‌ इत्यर्थः, विशूपलाये “आयसीं --लौहमयौम्‌ , 'नङ्घां'-जङ्कापलचितं पादम्‌, 
“ प्रयधत्तम्‌ सन्धानम्‌ एकौकरणमित्य्थः, क्ततवन्तौ ।?? 


Sayana. 
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vii. 5,]l9 : Giver of cure. 

9, ll : Bethe nourisher of the world and the body. 
\5 : Give Vatsya a house, like Vimada, with 
medicines which are near and which are 

distant. 

22, l0 : You treat the sick. 

We find similar references in the Atharvaveda. 

vii, 53, ] : The ASvins—they who are the two physicians 
of the gods—they have repelled death from 
us by their powers. 

In the Caraka Samhit& the deeds preformed by Aévins 
are thus referred to :— 

“The twin A$vins are celestial physicians. Tt has been 
said that they are partakers of a share of the offerings made 
in sacrifices. (In days of yore) when the head of sacrifice 
had been. severed from his body, it was the ASvins who 
fixed it again on the trunk. 


“The broken teeth of Pusana, the torn out eyes of 
Bhaga and the stupefaction of the arms of the wielder 
of the thunderbolt were treated by him. 


“ The deity also of cool ray (viz., Soma) was treated by 
them when he was seized by Phthisis. Verily when 
Candra was (in consequence of Phthisis) divested of .his 
handsome features, ib was the ASvins who restored him 
to happiness (by curing him of his maladies). 


* Cyavan, the son of Bhrigu had not given up desire 
when he had become old and been overtaken by ugliness 
and when he had been afflicted by loss of complexion and 
voice. It was the Aévins who restored him to youth once 
more. 

“ Those foremost of physicians by these and diverse 
other acts (of success in treatment) became objects of 
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worship with many high-sovled deities and others having 
Indra for their head.* 

In the Su$ruta Samhita I. r, the supernatural cures 
performed by Aévins are thus related :— 

"It is said that the god Rudra severed the head of 
the god of sacrifice (Yajíia). Thereon the gods approached 
the divine A$vins and addressed them in the following 
manner :—‘O Lord Aégvin twins, who are to be the 
greatest of us all, unite the head of the Yagfia with his 
severed trunk.’ The Aévins replied, ‘ We shall do, O 
Lords, as you order us.’ Then the gods propitiated the 
god Indra in order that a portion of the oblations offered 
ia the course of a sacrifice, might be allotted to those 
heavenly twins. The Agvins reunited the severed head of 
Yajfia to his body as prayed for.” The Aávins thus 
secured an everlasting glory on the art of healing and 
received the A$vin libation. “ At one time,” says he, 
“ surgeons were looked upon as unclean and unfit to mix 
in respectable society ; but the success gained by the 
Agvins in the case of Yajfia at once raised them in the 
estimation of all” (Vide Tait. Sarh., vi, 4, 9, L; Satap. 
Br., and Ait. Br., ),)8). 

The following epithets'are applied to the Agvins in the 
Rgveda : 

Satakratu (i, ]]2, 28). 

Nara (i, 46, 4; 47, 8 ; ।82, 8; 83, 3). 

Madhuvidya Visarad (i, ।i6, ]2; ]7, 22; ]]9, 9; v, 

75, ।—9). 

Two Dhanarijayas (vii, 74, 3). 

Two Rudras (ii, 4l, 7; v, 73, 8 ; viii, 22, ]4; 26, 5) 

Pracetas (viii, 9, ]5, 20). 

Maghav (viii, 26, 7). 

A. C, Kaviratna’s Trans. of Caraka Samhita, pp. 067-68, 
l9 
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Sac pati (vii, 67, 5). 

Bhisaj: (l, 6, l6; viii, 86, l; x, 89, 5). 

Paura (v, 74, 4). 

Amara (Immortal) (v, 77, 5). 

Two Kings (vii, 67, ]; 7), 4; x, 39, ]]). 

Two devas (vii, 70, 4; 74, 4; viii, 35, 4-6, 26 ; x, 24). 

Two lords of water (viii. 2], 4, 5; 26, 6), 

Two poets (x, 40, 6). 

Vidhata (i, 8], 7). 

Puss (i, ]84, 3). 

Two Nasatyas : i, 3,3; 20,3; 34, 7, 9-ll; 46, 5 
47, 7, 9; ।।6, ), 2, 4, 9-]), ]3, ]4, ]7, 20, 22; 
7, 6, ], 23; ]]8, 4, l]; 80, 9; ।82, 43; 
83, 8; ]84, 3; n, 4l, 7 ; iv, 8,6; 48,7; 44, 
4,7; v, 74, 2; 75,7; 77,4; 78, l; vi, 68, l, 
7,20; vii, 67,3; 72, ], 2, 5; 72, 5; 74, 6; 
viii, 5, 28, 82, 85; 8, ]4, ]5; 9, 6, 9; 22, 5; 
26, 2, 8; 42, 4-6; 57,4; 88, ।, 9; ॥07, 7; 
X, 4l, 2. 

Two Dasras: i, 3, 3; 47, 2, 6; 92, i6, 8; lI2, 24; 
}]7, 5, 20, 22; ]]8, 8; ]]9, 7; ]20,4; )89, 8, 
4; 80, 5; iv, 48, 4; 44, 6; vii, 69, 8; viii, 
86, ]. 


THEIR Works: 


The Aévins are credited with the authorship of the 
following books :— 

I. Cikitsisdra Tantra: or the Abstract of Treatment 
by the A$vins. It is mentioned in the Bramhavaivarta 
Purana.’ 

2, Inthe Bower MS., the eleventh chapter treats of 
«The doctrine of Chebulie Myrobolana according to the 





नना 





—— 





2 See footnote 3, pp, 6-7. 
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A$vins." “This chapter apparently professes to be the 
Haritaki-kalpa or ‘ Doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolan’ 
extracted from a medical work by the A$vins. This may 
have been the A$vini Samhita of which, however, no copy 
seems now to be known to exist. As an extract, therefore, 
from a lost work of the A$vins, the chapter is important. 
A similar Haritaki-kalpa which gives the doctrine of 
the ancient physician Harita on Chebulic Myrobolan 
occurs in the Harita Samhita in its Kalpa-sthána (printed 
Ed., p. 400)" (Hornle.)? 

9. The Aávin Sarmhità : An Aávin Samhita is quoted 
in Bhava Prakaéa II, 8, p. 24 (Jiva. Ed.). Dr. Cordier (see 
his Recentes Decouvertes, 0. 29) possesses fragmentary 
manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves 
A$vini Sambhité, and both containing a version of a 
Haritaki-kalpa. Dr. Hoernle thinks them to be medieval 
apocryphal production. 


4. Dhaturatnamala: A compilation from the Aévini 
Kumara Samhita on the preparation of metallic and 
mineral powders as oxides and other compounds of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin and iron. 


MSS: Bik. MSS., 398. (Samvat ]7]7). 
Begins : 

अथ घातूनां रबमालां Sum । 

रौप्य' हैम तथा ata नागं ag तथायसम्‌ । 

मरणभ्यो भयवाता Cre ये नरा: । 

रतमाला हि धातूनां कृता एषां हिताय वे ॥ 
End: | 

इति--वैद्यकशास्त्र अग्िनौकुमार संहितायां रबमाला सभामा 
See also Devadatta of Guzrat (l4th century). 





2 Footnote 359 in Bower MS., Ch. XI, p. l64. 
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5. Aésvini Samhita: 
MSS.: G.O.M. L. xxiii, 3069. 
* A treatise on medicine said to have been revealed 


by the celestial twin brothers Aévins. Contains Kanarese 
meaning for the stanzas. 


Beginning : 
अश्वगन्धा वचा HS गजपेप्पालेका समम्‌ | 
महिषोनवनौतेन लैपात्‌कर्ण विवर्धते ॥ 
Colophon : 
इत्यग्रिनौसंड्िितायां सन्निपांसप्रकरणं | 
End: 
उपचेपसतो दाइ: देहे ति्ठन्‌ मदात्ययम्‌ i 
विषमं वा sat कुर्व्यात्‌ रुत्यु व्यापटसेव च ॥ 


6. Nadi Nidàna: “A commentary on the Nadi Nidana 
which is 8 treatise on the science of feeling the pulse, said 
to have been revealed by the twin celestial brothers Aóvins." 


MSS.: G. O. M. L. xxiii, l3i5]. 


Beginning: 
आदौ समक्षरोगेष॒ Teed परीच्षयेत्‌ i 
नाडीं च स्परशरूपं च शब्दनेवपरौषयो: ॥ 
नाभिस्थान' च जिगा च एता eat भिषग्वरे: | 
आदो रोगपरोच(ण)सग्रादौ समसरोगेषु वात झपित्तगतसवरोगेषु। we- 
स्थानगतनाडीं qure शोधयेत्‌ । 
End : 
सर्वेषां रोगाणाम्‌ एतञ्च षड़गुणा शुभा; | 
Colophon : 
अशिनौदे वताकतौ नाड़ीपरौचा सप्तविंशति झोकाः समाप्ताः 


il. 
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The formule attributed to the Aévins :— 
Formula. Books. Page. Verses. 
ट , (C.D. xxiii, 33, 25 
The Matulaüga Pilla “" Bower MS. 87 75b-T7a 
The other , ,, e 5s $s 80-84% 
The Gulma Powder 55 88 85-6 
A&vina-haridrá-cürna ax $ » 96-0l 
The Laguna clarified butter iss 5 00 246-32 
The Antifebrile ,, 5 V क R 223-5 
The Antitoxic „ , m " l02 24l-4 
The Vindu clarified butter Vs - IOS 25l-5 
Formula to cure hemorrhage  ... " 777 48-25 
Amrita-taila ah 06 287-3l2a 
` ( M l33 575 
हि V. 8. xxxv f at m 
Esira Yoga C.D. xxxiii 888 7b 
B. P. II. 3 43 ise 
} LS. S.vi 58 883 408 
Medicines for (f X 33 579 
strangury | V.S. xxxv 499 48 
C HE 
Ayoraja Yoga | B P TL 3 E^ = 
J H. 8. ITI. 29 82 as 
The Aévagandhé Enema one 5 39 68-254 
Pippali-Vaddhsmsns Ras&yana ... १५42  76-737%5 
Afvina-ras&yana —— iss j 448 773b-8la 
A formula for 3 different gruels ... si ४१58 840-8 
Aévina Haritaki Kalpa: de ii ł64 927-29 
Brhat Guda Pippali = R.S.B 40i 
V. M. 489-99 . 
Phalaghrta .. 4 B.P.II,IV. य5 s 
G. N.I ा5 a 
V. M. 228 A 
Amrta Guggulu : : G.N II, 240 eii 
C. D. 52 ‘ 
0. D. 50 
Amrt&dya Ghrta { B. P. ii. xxi. 670 


Amrtaprésavaleha - "ES | OE 888 
Punarnav& Guggula C. D. 7562 
Kuhkumüdys Teil C DE 274 
DAMM V. M. 42.3 
Gadhiimadya Ghrta v. M. 527 

Mahasugandhi Oil á x. 
» 528 


Gudakugmanda 
Kusmündaks Rasáyana | sae | A. H. S. IV. "8 


! For the list see J. A., February 7904, p. lx. 
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Formulz. Books. Pages. Vorses. 

28. Vrhat Nárikelokhanda .. फे, 9. 5. vi, 368-9 

29. Dagimadya clarified butter wee. 0. D. 799 

30. Satavari s i .. QNL l4 

3l. Hingvadya Powder sa Seana 2 

32. Dassiga Oil ixi G. N- I. 46 

33. Vrhat Agnimukha powder oes " 88 

84. Citraka Haritaki Avaleha n - १50 

85. Haritaki Avaleha ye s 5l 

36. Citraka Avaleha an i 756 

87. Svalpakadalikhandaghrta ... Sathkgiptasdra, 44 

38. Ayalapati Rasa .. Cikitsasars Samgraha 
Goml., xxiii, ]8]40. 

89. Mértauda Rasa: .. Ratnakurangedha Yoga- 
grantha, Goml., xxiii, 
l3290. 

40. Valasiiryyodayo .. Vaidya Grantha, Goml; 

xxii. ।822]. 


l. MarunANGA GUDIKA OF THE ASVINS. 
आशिनी मातुलुङ्गुड़िका l 
wage च पलं डिगुणं चाम्ववेतसस । 
चतुर्गृशमजाजीनां मरिचत्वाष्टम' भवेत्‌ ॥ 
मातुलुङ्गरसेनेतङ्ग डिकां anaes | 
प्रशान्तमश्रिश्ननयेद्ातशुलब् AMT ॥ 


& 
2, Aévins’ MATULUNGA 00ए0ए7. 


अशिनी मातुलुक्ष्गुडिका । 

urnam चिकटुक wu pate 

fegeataagat सविडाश्वगन्धां i 
quate वचया सह afena dique 

यवमयं तु नवद्ध BT ॥ 
दद्यात्तुलाएतसमांशनवां यवानीं 

कृष्णाजगन्धपिशुनामरजामजाजीं i 
तहवास्करांशपरिशष्कसमादितांशं 

चण भिषक्‌सभरसं तनु योजयौत t 
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तदौजपूरकरसेब्रिचितं प्रपिष्य 

कूव्पादिस्ट दा गुडिका वदरप्रमाणाः | 
एकासरिष्टमधमाधवशक्क रेण 

are पिवेत सुरया दधिमस्तुना वा ॥ 
काशं Ud पाण्ड्रोगाञ्चिरस्थ' 

Testy शलमानाहसुगं i 
feat हृद्रोग marat 

छोवनत्वमामातिसारच् सशलगुखा' ॥ 
विसूचिकामलसकमभ्निमाइ वं 

प्रवाहिकां गुदपरितापमशसां i 
शसैन्ति ता विधिवदिहोत्तम' तमः 

प्रयोजिता हापि खलु anfa ॥ 


3. Asvin’s GULMA CURNA, 
गु्चुर्णमाश्विनं i 


पाठाकलिङ्यवसुस्तकरोडिणौनां मागाः 
स॒हातिविषया घरणानि aera i 
कू्थाञ्चतुयेधरणेन समां हरिद्रा 
मूतेण गो: सह पिवेदथ च णमेतत्‌॥ 
कुष्ठाणि षटतिंशतिकानि निहंति देहे 
स्थानानि नाशयति सप्तमहाचयसा | 
गुल्मां xp नश्यति मासक्कतः प्रयोग: 
afanar ए्ठतमांसपरसग्र जन्तोरिति i 


4, ASVINA-HARIDRA-CUENA, 
e 
हरिद्राचूण साशिनम्‌ । 


उभे इरिद्रे मरिच' पद्म' कुछ सपिप्पली। 
कप्पासमूलं मांसौ च स्यो: चारभथाष्टामम॥ 


l5] 
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एतानि समभागानि हषदायां प्रपौषयेत्‌ । 
कोलास्यिसाचां गुडिकां छायायां परिशोषयेत्‌ ॥ 
ततस्तु गुड्कामेकां दद्यादुशेण वारिणा । 

+ + + ages रोगजातानि ताखळछण ॥ 
अजीर्य कमुदावत्त FAR गलग्रहम्‌ | 

आनाहं वातगुद्माज्ञ यञ्च लताविषं भवेत्‌ ॥ 

we wn इन्ति + + हइश्चिकदष्टकम्‌ । 
मूढ़वातमपत्मारं Me] MEIR य; ॥ 
भूतयहमधीन्मादं मूढ़गभाइ याखियः ॥ 
दंट्राभूलविषाथंष पानमालेपनं तथा ॥ 


5, THE LASUNA CLARIFIED BUTTER, 


आखिने लशनकं नाम घृतं i | 
लश्रनस्य शतं विद्दाझलेट्रोशे विपाचयेत्‌ | 
geri कषायमवतारयेत्‌ ॥ 
तेन वेद्यः कषायैन विपचेत were | 
कल्कपेष्याणि चेतानि सिद्धयमाने प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥ 
कषञ्चिचकमूलस्य पिप्पलौ कर्षभेव च । 
SAAT भवेत्कर्ष: LEAT पल तथा ॥ 
लवणानास्‌ च पक्षानाम्‌ पलाईक्षाखवेतसात्‌ T 
तथा रामठकस्यापि few Asa पलम्‌ भवेत्‌ ॥ 
ततसिद्ध' frat सम्यक्स॒गुप्त तब्रिधापयेत्‌ | 
ततोमावां पिवेत॒काले शण मे quy तद्धितम्‌ ॥ 
वातशौलासु गटप्रस्यां rper sete? | 
ares पकातिपास्खनामशंसखथ भगन्दरे ॥ 
एकाइरोगियां दद्यात्‌ तथा सर्व्वाङ्रोगिणाम्‌ i 
arqa va हा तद्भ्यां संप्रकल्पितस्‌ ॥ 
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6. THE ANTIFEBRILE CLARIFIED BUTTER. 


ज्वरहरमाश्िनं नाम Va | 


इतन्दशगुणे तोये साधयेदा जलक्षयात्‌ । 
ततो दशगुणे तोये साध्यमामलकन्तथा ॥ 
दशभागावशिष्टे इस्मिनुछठतप्रस्थ' विपाचयेत्‌ i 
ततो यथावलं मावां पाययेज्वरकाशिशम्‌ ॥ 
सन्वज्वरहरं सप्पिरेतदव्रह्माभिपूजितम्‌ i 





दौघकालं प्रयुक्तन्तु भवेददल्यम्‌ रसायनम्‌ ॥ 
7. Tae ANTITOXIC CLARIFIED BUTTER OF THE ASVINS. 
विषहरन्रास छतमगशिनस्‌ i 


चन्दन स्थादशिरद्व पकं quium 
वायमाथाम्‌ समां दद्यात्तथा चन्दनशारिवां १ 
तथा प्रतिविषां चेव तथा तामलकी भवेत्‌ | 
qu जले वेद्यो wane’ विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 

तहि पीतं प्रमेहीनाम रक्तपित्तचयेषु च | 
अशसाम्‌ भित्रवर्ञचानाम्‌ पाण्डरोगे च तद्धितम्‌ i 
प्रणदेद यह णोदौषां स्त्वग्दोषां य शारौरियाम | 
सप्पिरेतड्ववेत्पथ्यं विषन्नमदृतोपमम्‌ ॥ 


8. THE VINDU CLARIFIED BUTTER. 
facerent । 
सुधाचौरपलेनेह डे पले सर्पिष: पचेत्‌। 
कम्पिज्ञकपलं चेकं शाणाइँम्‌ सेन्धवस्थ च ॥ 
विहतायाः TS कुड़वो;मलकौरसात्‌ | 
तोयकंसेन विपचेष्छनेरच्ट इ्िना भिषक्‌ ॥ 
एतदिन्दुष्ठतं नाम अशिमोऽनुमतम्‌ भम्‌ | 


विन्दवः पिवते यावत्तावह गान्विरिच्यते ॥ 
20 
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कषेप्रमाणन्दातव्यं जठरोसोपगु ष्मयोः à 

तथा कच्छपरोगिनाभ युज्ञीत- मतिमान्‌ भिषक्‌ ॥ 
उध्णंचानुपिवेत्तोयमल्पत्वा'तस्थ सब्पिषः | 

एष गुल्मान्सनिचयान्सशूलान्सपरिग्रहान्‌ ॥ 
भिनच्येकप्रयीगेन वायुञ्ज॑लधरानिव t 
पञ्चगुल्मवघाथेम हि सर्पिरेतत्‌ प्रवर्तितं । 
सव्वासुरवषार्थाय यथा बच” खयमभूवा ! 
एतदिन्दुष्टतं Mar fasa, सिद्दानुमानितमिति n 


9. A FORMULA or THE ASVINS TO CURE HAEMORRHAGE. 


रक्तपित्तिनामा्सिनो योग: i 


fagenat खमन्तावश्चिमौ भिषजाम्‌ वरौ | 





योगम, लोहितपित्तिनामशंसाम ज्वरितेषु च ॥ 
वासवायीचतुः श्रेष्ठम_ ALAA, ब्रह्मणापुरा | 
चन्दनं AIA रोभमुशौरम पद्मकेसरम ॥ 
नागपुष्पाच frase भद्रसुलाथ XS TA, | 
fefc पाठां च कुटजस्य फलं वचम ॥ 
एङ्गवेरम, सातिविषां धातकौम. सरसाञ्जनाम | 
STATS THURS तथा मोचरसं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
नीन्षौत्पलभ्‌ AST च quem, दाड़िमलचम_। 
चतुव्विंशति Seria समभागानि कारयेत y 
तण्डुलोदकसंयुक्त' चौट्रेण सह udi 
fed लोडितपित्तिनामर्शसाम्‌ ज्वरितेषु च ॥ 
मूच्छातमोपरुष्टानाम_ ढघार्त्तानाच दापयेत्‌ | 
अतिसारञ्च च्च खोणास च रजनिय्रहम ॥ 
अश्रिभ्यानुमती योगो रक्तपित्तनिवारण: à 
प्रच्युतानाख THU स्थापनम, परसुच्यते ॥ 
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0. AMRTA OIL. 
असत-तेलं नाम t 


सत्यवागबिनौ Qul भिवजौ देवपूजितौ | 

X xXx x परमे--+ तेंलम, पुष्टि विवडेमम.॥ 
सव्वेव्याधि प्रशमनं राजाइमसतोपमस्‌ | 

saa विख्यातं der वलकरं नृणाम्‌ ॥ 

सुभूमौ मधूकं जातसुररित्‌ कृतमङ्गलः | 

पुष्येण प्रयतो विप्राय खस्तिवाच्य समासतः ॥ 
ग्राहयेत खरसं तस्व चतुष्पाचम freu: | 

प्रपी ण्ठरौकस्टताम, विसग्रन्थि' शतावरीम्‌ ॥ 
उटड्ाटकान्यामलकानुद्स्वरकशेरुकाः | 

चौरिथाम्‌ चेव इचाणाम्‌ aah स्यु एथक्‌ एथक्‌ ॥ 
कुशकाशेचुमूलानि शरवौरणयोस्तथा | 

गुदाणाम्‌ नाड़िकायाम_ च मूलम. क्रोचानदानि च | 
qu aeda वेतसं साड़झूघकम ] 
निस्बशाल्मलिखजुरनाडिकर प्रियङ्गवः ॥ 

पटोलं कुटजं द्राचां सख्यालम च चन्दनम d 
ककुभम. pra लामजुकधनज्ञयौ | 
कषायमधुराणां च शोतान्धपि च लाभतः | 

भागाम. अतुष्पलानूछला बिद्रोणेऽपाम, farsa i 
रे;टभागशेषे तु कल्क रेभिविं पोचयैत्‌ | 

वलां नागवला जौवामाक्मगुप्ताम्‌ कशेरुकाम्‌॥ 

नतं रसं च Gail च सूचेलां was च । 
जौवकधभकौ मेदौ मधकां enger ॥ 

FER वख करयामगुरुम्‌ WA च। 

विदारोम्‌ चौरकाकोलीम्‌ वीरामपि च शारिवां ॥ 
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शतावरीम्‌ प्रियङ्गम्‌ च गुडचौस्‌ पञ्नकेसरम्‌ i 
लामज्जकं चन्दनानि राजादन फलानि च ॥ 
सुत्ताविद्रुमसंख्यानाम्‌ चन्द्रकान्तन्द्रनौलयोः | 
स्फटिकं रजतम, हैम' सणिमौक्तिकमेव च ॥ 
यश्टिमधुकसा श्विष्ठासंशुसत्य: पलोस्मितान्‌ | 
झच्छपिटानिमान्‌ कला sre इग्रिना पचेत्‌ ॥ 
तेलपावाणि चत्वारि तेलादश्गु्ं पय: । 
पयोईनागेन भिषक्‌ euren eta ॥ 
ansa विपक्षव्य सइस्रगुणमेव वा | 

सम्यक्‌ सिस्य चाय्यस्य एतद भवति Deu ॥ 
आलोड्यते करेणेव रवे:काल उपस्थिते । 
स्वस्तिवाच्य हिजातिम्‌ स्तु प्रयतः कृतमड़लः ॥ 
प्रयोजयेत्‌ तेलमिंदरखतम्‌ देवपूजितम्‌, । 
वस्यास्थापनपानेद्च नाखैरभ्यञ्चनेसथा ॥ 
सब्बरोगप्रशमनमिन्द्रियानां quaes, i 
दाइट्आापरोतानाभ Asiaa शिवम_॥ 
FUMA वालजभानांवालानामङ्गवईनम । 
कान्तत्वं सिप सौभाग्यं sw वशबिस्तार, ॥ 
fara गभे ग्टङ्कान्ति प्रयोगादरूतत्य हि! 
अशौतिम्‌ वातजान्‌ रोगान्‌ रक्षजान्‌ पित्तजां सथा ॥ 
अ frere सद्चिपातोत्यान्‌ aaia चिकित्ति | 
सुपणं agale umm mma ।। 
पापमहरमलसओऔष्न औमेवाभिविवइमम्‌ i 

अस प्रयोगात्‌ Sene मइषिः च्यव; किल ॥ 





पनर्युवत्वामपन्नो जरारोगविवष्जित: i 
आयुष्कासचच भगवान्‌ साकस्छेयो महान्‌ ऋषिः । 


तेलमेतत्‌ प्रयुञ्जानो दौधमायुरवाप्तवानिति i 
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Il. Kira ४००५. 
चौर योग: i 


गुड़ न खपयेत्‌ चौरं Head कामत, पिवेत्‌ i 
gantal भेषज्यम सदासं मतमगिनो: ॥ 





l2. Ayorasa Yoga. 


अयोराज योग! T 


अथोराज: qed मधुना सहपाययेत्‌ t 
सतग्रहसप्र भेषज्य सदास्क सतलशिनो: ॥ 





23. Tur A$vAGANDMA ENEMA. 


अभिनोरखगन्या वस्तिः à 


अत: परमं प्रवत्यामि बलवणं प्रसादनम्‌ | 
सेन मांसानि बईन्ते बल' चेवोपजायते ॥ 
मूलानामश्वगन्धायौः पञ्चवंशतपलानि q i 
कन्ड॒शम्छ दायित्वातु स्थाल्थामाधाय साधयेत्‌ ॥ 
पादभागावशि टाच ma तमवतारयेत्‌ । 
तद्रसम्‌ तु परिखाव्य ृद्पातेऽवसेचयेत्‌ ॥ 
afaq कषाये मतिमानौषधानि प्रकल्पयेत्‌ । 
जोवनि सव्यानि शक्ष quita च ॥ 
मधसर्पिषय wee, पिप्पलौसूसंमेव च | 
किश्ििल्लनवणिकम्‌ कृत्वा खजेनालोदायेड्डिषक्‌ ।। 
आसिच्य वस्तावच्छिद्रे वस्तिकर्सनि कारयेत | 
एकेन यदि वा भ्यां विभिर्व्वापि प्रमाणतः ॥ 
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प्रत्यागते निरुहेऽखिन्‌ परिषेकः सुखाभ्यना । 
ततो लोहित शालीनामीदनं मधसप्पिषा ॥ 
चौरेण सह ala जाङ्गलानाम्‌ रसेन वेति i 


l4. PIPPALI-VARDIIAMANA Tonic 
पिप्पली वमान रसायन। 


प्रिणली वईसानसप गुणाः कर्मे च के वलम्‌ । 
प्रवच्याम्यानुपूव्वंन प्रजानां हितकाम्यये ॥ 
«Eee, पित्वो पश्चात्तापयन्ति मानवाः | 
दर्शयत्येव सिद्धिं हि पाणावामलकं यथा ॥ 
qure gfes प्रजां Fare uw | 
रसायाणामिदम सौम्यं काय्यमायुब्विवईनस ॥ 
जीवनीयानि पित्वा तु खिग्धोवन्तविरित्वान्‌ i 
कृतसंसरजनः काले प॒ण्याहेनाश्भेत्ततः ॥ 
yag पुष्येण अवणेन Bharat | 

विषुत्तरेषु हस्तेन सोम योगसुपागते ॥ 
उपोषितः शिरःखातः vana जितेन्द्रिय: i 
अभ्यचय देवताम्‌ बिप्रम्‌ यकाम, खादेत पिप्पलोम ॥ 
ततद्चानुपिवेत्‌ चीरं गव्यं छागमथापि वा । 
जौण तसन्‌ स्तु भुञ्जीत शालीनाम पयसोदनम्‌ i! 
एवमैतन्नर: खादेत्‌ वईमानं सदाहनि | 

शतं पूखम्‌ भवेद्यावद्दश वर्षाष्टयेव 'च ॥ 
ततो$न्ते$प्यवकर्षसा सप्तरात्रम्‌ पयोदनम्‌ | 
प्रायशश्रनुभोकव्यं तथा सुज्गरसोदनम्‌ ॥ 

सप्तराते HT तु जाङ्गलो मधरो रस; । 

भोज्य' पेयं च पानीयम्‌ एतशौतं गुणान्वितम्‌ i 
ag निवाते चासौत सततम्‌ हितसेवि च | 
ततः क्रमेणामलकमम्वलाथमुपकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
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एतत्‌ सम्भृत्य सम्भारम्‌ प्रक्षिप्य छतभाजने । 
मासमैतत्स्थितम्‌ वान्यं uritur यथावलम्‌ ॥ 
पलं वा दिपल' वाथ लिह्यात्‌कल्यसमुत्तावान्‌ i 
शतम्‌ जौबति मेधावी वलीपलितवञ्जि तः ॥ 

न चात्र नियमःकसित्‌ खानभोजनमेधुने | 

धन्धम्‌ यशस्यमायुष्यम्‌ कल्याणम्‌ मङ्गलम्‌ परम्‌ | 
विश्वामिवण चाभाषातन्यषिमिश्राभिपूजितम्‌ ॥ 





6. A FORMULA For Turek DIFFERENT GRUEBLS. 


MRNA यवागुत्नयम | 


शतपुष्पां साडि' fae’ gat fara ad । 
fas सौवर्चलं चेव wed सपिप्पलौम्‌ ॥ 
पलांशक' च लवण' दाड़िम॑ ga छनि च! 
कुस्तुम्वरुमजाजीच्च समभागानि कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
तण्ड,लान्धमकै wear साधयैङ्गिषक्‌ i 
योनिश्रलसुदावत्ते सूवक्ठच्छञ्च साधयेत्‌ ॥ 
यावन्तो वातिका रोगा: सव्वानेतान्‌ नियच्छति à 
एषा थवागुराख्याता अश्विना भिषजां वराविति ॥ 





}7. THE DOCTRINE OF CHEBULIC MYROBALAN 


ACCORDING TO ASVINS. 
इरितकी कल्प: आश्विन, | 


अथाती हरितकीकल्यं SISITSIU: | 
सुखोपविष्टं ब्रह्माणस्‌ अश्विनी वाकामुचतुः | 
कुतो हरितकी जाता कतियोनिश्व कौत्तते ॥ 
रसाश्च कति संख्याताः कति चोप्ररसा: स्मृता; | 
कति नामानि वर्णा वा nfa नालि च ल्म ॥ 
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अभयाज्ञ हरिद्रात्व पिप्पलयः सेनवन्तथा । 
कुष्ठं चेति amga गोसूवेश ATAA ॥ 
गुड़' द्राचारसं चौद्र' तथेव च हरितको । 
एतत, arra पेत्तिकानां विरेचनम t 





पिप्पल्यः सैन्धवं चेव fase हरीतकी | 
एतद्गोसूचसंयुत्त सहरिद्रां विरेचनम्‌ ॥ 
इरितकीं समगुड़' सधना सह संयुताम | 
gat वैरेचनो योगः fas’ स्याञ्च रसायनम ॥ 
सव्वरोगान्रिइन्ताषा पूर्व्बोक्ता हि हरीतकौ i 
व्याख्यातम तत्समार्सन विस्तारेणापि मे wu 
विषमं च gaara विषम हन्याद्धरौतकौ | 
पावकम वञ्चयेत्येषा yar चासु नियच्छति ॥ 
हरीतकी प्रयोगस्तु जटरान्धपि नाशयेत। 
आयुष्य साधयत्येषा कफडाराणि शोषिणाम्‌ ॥ 
कासं खासच feat च तमोझूच्छां प्रतानकम्‌ । 
अभयां नातिवर्तते चमूसेन्द्रीमिवासूरा ॥ 
कामलां चेव HVS नाशयेत हरीतकी | 
अशंसां शमनी चेव सव्वमेहविनाशनी ॥ 
हरीतकी प्रयोगाच यथः प्रविदीर््यते i 
sga मरुतेनेब तोयसु + प्रवोहिकाः ॥ 
औष्मपित्तरक्तपित्ते पाण्ड रोगम इलीमकं i 
असयाप्र ॐ + त व्याधयस्तथा॥ 
सेप्रसेकं saw wem, । 
हृद्रोगं चेव quei हन्याडेग्रषा हरीतकी ॥ 
यथा वेश्वानरो युक्ती वलवानू वायुना भवेत । 
तथा aaa गुडन खाडइहरीतको ॥ 
तब अकाः । 
यथाकथद्चिदगु ferire पीता भिषगवाप्यथबापि लोढा । 
दुरासदाम्‌ येव चिरस्थितम्‌ य गदाम्नरानामगदान करोति ॥ 
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न सोऽस्ति रोगो भुवि मानवानाम्‌ हरोतकौथं न जयेत्‌ प्रसहय। 
यशस्िनीन्तासारतप्रसूतां प्रयोजयेत्‌ सव्वत एव धीरः ॥ 

हितं हयानाम, way’ प्रशस्टं जलं गजानां ज्वलनं गवाञ्च | 
इरोतकी ग्र हतमा नराणां चिकित्सा ते पडजयोनिराह इति ॥ 


हरितकौकल्प! fa: ॥ 


]8. VRHAT GUDA Ptppari 
इहदगुड़पिप्पली i 

fase area fer कुष्ठं लवणपश्चकं | 
विचार Gua wer खेयसी क्ृणजौरकं । 
तालपुष्पोङ्गवं चारं नाड्याः कुप्माण्डकस्यच | 
अपामार्गोइवं चारं fran: चित्रकन्तथा। 
पतानि समभागानि पुराणो दिगुणो गुड़! | 
गुड़तुल्य' प्रदातव्यं ua कणोइवं । 
agaa हढे पावे मोदकानुपकल्पये | 
भक्षयेइईयेब्रित्य' Ter हन्ति दुसरं । 
प्रमेह' quei कामलं वक्निसान्दाक | 
qmd Taye तूदरं GARR | 
जौण ज्वर' तथा शोथं कासं पञ्चविधन्तथा | 
afnat निर्दता हय षा सुहहदगुडपिप्पली ॥ 





]9. PHALA GHRTA. 
RATAR | 


मञ्जिष्ठा मधुकं कुष्ठं विफला शर्करा वचा | 
अजमोदा vite ६ few तिक्तकरोहिणी ॥ 
काकोली चौरकाकोली सूलं चेवाश्रगन्धजम्‌ | 
जीवकर्षभकौ मैदे रएका हहतोइयम्‌ ॥ 
SUG चन्द्नं ट्राचा पञ्चकं देवदारु च 
एभिरचसमेभागेधृतपस्थं विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 
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qw शेन पयसा विपचेन्धदुनाइगिना | 
एतस्तपि नर: पीत्वा स्त्रीषु नित्यं इषायते ॥ 
पुत्रं जनयते वौर' सेधाव्य' WU | 
वश्या च लभते गभे श्यामा वेगात्रसूयते ॥ 

या चेव स्थिरगर्भास्याम्मतापत्या तु या भवेत्‌। 
अल्पायुजनमी चेव या च सूत्वा पुन; स्थिता ॥ 
एतदेव कुमाराणां सर्वाड्गगरहमोक्षखम्‌ | 

wal यशस्यमायुष्यं कान्तिलावण्यपृष्टिदम्‌ ॥ 

ये च कल्याणके प्रोत्तासे चापोइ गुणा: war: 
tamaga नाम afrai परिकौतिंतम्‌ ॥ 





20. AMRTA GUGGULY. 
WHAT: | 


प्रस्थमेकं TEM VENUS FAT: । 
प्रत्येकं चिफ़लायाश्व ततृप्रमाण' विनिद्दिशेत्‌ ॥ 
waaay dae साधयेत्‌ erasa i 
पादशेषं परिखाव्य पुनरग्रावधिय्येत्‌ ॥ 
तावत्‌ पचेत्‌ कषायन्तु यावत्‌ सान्द्रवभागतम्‌ 
दन्तौ ्योषविडङ्गानि गुड़ चौविफलात्वचः à 
aans पलं पूतं ग्टङगौयाञ्च प्रति प्रति । 
aug चिहतायास्तु सन्वभिकत कारयेत्‌ ॥ ` 


तस्मिन्‌ सुसिद्ध' विज्ञाय कवोष्ण प्रचिपेद वुध; । 


qanad ज्ञात्वा तस्य मात्रां प्रदापयेत्‌ i 
वातरक्त' तथा कुष्ठ गुदजान्यग्रिसादनम्‌। 
दु्टन्रणप्रमेहांश्च सामवातं भगन्दरम्‌ ॥ 
नाद्याव्यवातब्रयथुन्‌ generet व्यपोहृति i 
अञ्जिम्यां निर्मित: पूव्वेमखताख्यो हि MTT: | 
ainei त्रिफलायाः प्रत्येकमिह were ॥ 
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2l. AMRTADYA Gurta, 
Waza WdW | 


अस्ता मधक द्राचा त्रिफला नागरं बला। 
वासारग्वधहश्ौ २-देवदाइविकण्टकम्‌ ॥ 
कटुका सवरी कृष्णा awa फलानि च। 
राखाचुरकगन्त्व-हद्ददारघनोतृपले: N 
aA: समैः छत्वा afaa विपाचयेत। 
धावीरससमं दत्ता वारितिगुणसंयुतम्‌॥ 
सम्यक सिद्धन्तु विज्ञाय भोज्यपाने प्रसते । 
वहदोषानितं वातं रत्तेन सह सुच्छिंतम्‌ । 
उत्तानद्धापि गम्भीरं विकनङ्कोरूजानुजस्‌ | 
TEMG महाशूले चामवाते सुदाइणे ॥ 
qaiea बेदनाञ्चापि दुखराम । 
मूचक्कमुदावत्त was विषमज्वरम्‌ ॥ 
एतान्‌ सर्व्वान्‌ निइन्त्याए वातपित्तकफोदवान्‌ ॥ 
सब्बकालोपयोगेन वणयु्वलवद्ंनम्‌। 
अद्चिव्यां निमितं ae" छतमेतदनुत्तमस्‌ u 





99. AMRTAPRAS AVALEHA. 
PITA AAAS: | 


चौरे धात्री च afer चौरिणाच्च तथा रसे: 
पचेत्‌ ga ad mer wy कर्षसब्धिते: ॥ 
द्राचा दिचन्दनोशौरेः शर्क रोत्पलप्रकंः | 
मधुककुसुसानन्ता काश्मरी टणसंज्ञक: ॥ 
प्रस्थाई' मधुन; शीते शकंराईतुलां तथा | 
पलाडिकांय way लगेलापडकेशरान्‌ ॥ 
विनौय तत्र संलिझ्यान्‌ atang नित्यं gafa: i 
अखतप्राशमित्यतदमअ्चिष्यां परिकौत्तितस्‌ ॥ 
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चौरमांसाशिनां हन्ति रत्तापित्त auus i 
टष्णारुचिश्वासकासकहिं सूच्छौ प्रमदनम्‌ ॥ 
सूतक्तऋन्‍ज्वरघ्चञ्च वल्य' स्वौरतिवद्नस्‌ ॥ 


23. PUNARNAVA GUüUqGGULU. 
पुननवागुगगुलुः | 


Say हिप्रस्थं प्रस्थसेकच गुगशुलीः। 

प्रत्येकं तिफलाप्रस्थ' वर्षाभूप्रस्थमिव च ॥ 
aafaa dga क्वाथ येल्लखनेऽन्भसि । 

पुंनः पचेत्‌ पादशेषं याबत्‌ सान्द्रवमागतम्‌ ॥ 
दन्तीचितकसूलानां कणाबिश्रफलविकम्‌। 

गुड़ Haaser प्रत्येकाईपलोन्कितम्‌ ॥ 
चिद्ताकषसैकन्त सर्व्वमेकत्र च शयेत्‌ | 

सिद्ध चोषण चिपेत्‌ तत्र अस्टतागुग्गुलोः परम ॥ 
यथा चाग्निबलं खाददस्त्रपित्ती विशेषतः | 
Tata तथा कुष्ठ गुदजान्धग्रिसादनम ॥ 
दुष्व्रणप्रमेहांच सासवातं भगन्दरम,। 
नाद्याव्यवातं SERE इन्धात्‌ सव्वामयानयस di 
afrai निर्भितो झौषोऽरूताख्यो गुग्गुलुः ge 





24. KUNKUMADYA Tala. 
कुडुःमाद्य' dum | 


Seb चन्दनं लाचा मश्निष्ठा मधुयष्टिका i 
कालीयकसुशीरञ्च पद्मकं नीलमुतृपलम ॥ 
न्यग्रोधपादाः TIM शुङ्गाः THAT केशरम्‌ | 
दिपञ्चमूलसहितेः कषायः पलिकं: एथक्‌ ॥ 
जलाढ़कं fame पादशेषमधो इरेत्‌ | 

wfsrwr aga लाचा पत्तड़' मघयध्िका ॥ 
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HMA dul Hed uq 
अजाच्षोरं तद्विगुणं aaa इग्निना पचेत्‌ ॥ 
सम्यक्‌ qa परं ह्य तन्मु खवणेप्रसादनम | 
नोलिकापिड्काव्यङ्ानभ्यङ्गाद्‌व नाशयेत्‌ ॥ 
सप्तरावम्रयोगेण भवेत्‌ काञ्चनसन्निभम्‌, । 
कुडुमाद्यमिदं derafanat fafsre पुरा ॥ 





25. GOoDHUMADYA GHRTA, 
गोधूमादां एतम्‌ । 


गोधूसात्त पलशतं निष्क्काध्य सलिलाढके i 
पादावशेषे पूते च द्रव्याणौमानि दापयेत्‌ ॥ 
गोधमसुज्ञातफलं साषा ट्राक्षा परुषकम्‌ | 
काकोलौ चौरकाकोलौ stadt सशतावरी ॥ 
UINA सखर्जूरा मधुक वूगषण सिता | 
भल्लातकं aiga समभागामि कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
ware’ पचेदवं चौरं दत्वा चतुर्गुणम्‌ | 
रृदग्मिनाऽथ fag च द्रव्याण्येतानि निक्षिपेत्‌ ॥ 
लगले पिप्पलौ धान्यं कर्पूरं नागकेसरम्‌ | 
यथालाभं विनिचिप्य सिताचीद्रपलाकम्‌ ॥ 
दत्ते चुदण्डेनाऽऽलोड्य विधिवडिनियोजयेत्‌ i 
शाल्योदनेन yata पिवेन्मांसरसेन वा ॥ 
केवलस्य मिवेदस्थ पलमावं प्रमाणत! | 

न तस्य लिड़गीधिल्ययं न च शक्रचयी भवेत्‌ ॥ 
wel परं वातहरं शुक्रसंजननं परस्‌ | 
qanwan हद्धानासपि स्यते ॥ 

Weed तदश्गीधाद्दथरावमतन्द्रितः | 

स्वीखां शतं च भजते पीत्वा चानुपिवेत्पयः। 
afrai निर्मितं चेतङ्गोधसाञ्यं रसायनम्‌ i 
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26. MARA-SUGANDHI Or. 
महासुगन्वितेलम i 


कर्पूरागु सचोचबोलनलिकालासाशठीधातको- 

पुष्पे; सप्तदलेलवालुसरलाशेलेयमांसीपुरेः i 
एलाकुङ्मरोचनादमनकमौवासजातीफलेः 

कङ्ोलक्सुकोजटामदसमुराकान्तालवङ्गामयेः ॥ 
तेलोशौरहरेणुकामलयजस्यौ णेधचण्डानखे- 

जौतौकोशकुलौरप्रकनते: gaara, पालिकैः । 
लाचायोजनवल्लिलोध्रसलिले तेलं विपाच्याऽऽढकं 

तेनाभ्यज्य तनु siu भवेव्स्तरीयां परं वल्लभः ।। 
शुक्राव्यो द्युतिमाननल्पतनयः षण्डोऽपि र्य॒त्सुको 

वस्या गर्भवती भवेदपि तथा sun सूते सुतम्‌ | 
कण्डुखेदविचचिंकामयहरं दौगेख्यकुछापइ- 

afinat परिकोर्तित॑ बहुगुणं तेलं सुगन्धं महत्‌ ॥ 





27. GUDAKUSMANDA. 
गुडकू WITH | 

quresarrand grad निष्कुलीक्षतम्‌ i 
प्रस्थं waowep तालम प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥ 
लक्‌ पवधान्यकव्योषजौरकलाइयानलम्‌ | 
ग्रन्थिकं चम्यसातङ्गपिष्पल्धः sog dcm | 
UPER कसेर च प्रलम्ब तालमस्तकम | 
adiad पलांशं तु गुडस्य तुलयां पचेत्‌ ॥ 
शौतीभूते पलान्यष्टौ मधुनः संप्रदापयैत्‌ i 
कफपित्तानिलइरं मन्दाद्मौगां च दौपनम्‌ ॥ 
कथानां wwe xu वाजौकरयाञुत्तमम्‌ ¦ 
प्रमदासु प्रसक्तानां ये च स्यः यौणरेव/: t 
ate च zeta परमैतहिषर्जितम.। 
कासं ग्रासं ज्वरं feat हन्ति wpfg मरोचकम्‌ ॥ 
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गुडवृष्माण्डकं स्थातमशज्िभ्यां समुदाहृतम्‌ | 





खण्डकूझाण्डवत्पातं सिन्रकृम्माण्डकद्रवः ॥ 


RUSMANDAKA RASAYANA. 
कुभाण्डकरसायणम | 


बौतलगस्थिकूक्षाण्डतुलां ferat पुनः पचेत्‌ । 
qaq सपिषः प्रस्थे 'चेद्रवख$व च चिपेत्‌॥ 
खण्डाच्छतं कणाश्वण्ठयीदि पलं जौरकादपि i 
विजात-धान्ध-मरिचं TY पलांशकम्‌ ॥ 
अवतारितशौते च दत्ता चीद्रं wand i 
खजेनामध्य च स्थाप्य तन्निइन्तु[पयीजितम ॥ 
कासहिकाज्वरशासरक्षपित्तक्चतक्षयान्‌ । 
उरःसन्धानजननं मैघास्मतिबलप्रदम्‌ | 
अस्रिभ्यां विहितं दां कूष्माण्डकरसायनस्‌ ॥ 





28. VRHAT NARIKBLA KHANDA. 


इृहम्रारिकेल खण्डः | 


Wer नारिकेलस्य सूद्धा' इषदि पेषितस्‌ i 
निष्क लौक्तत कुष्माण्ड खणडानामईमाढ़कम | 
aga’ भज्ज येइव्ये wa त॒ कुड़वोम्मिते ॥ 
ततलव fades इ' गोदुगधञ्चाढ़कोन्परितम । 
aaa नि: चिपेइव्यां सितां प्रस्यद्दयोन्मिताम ॥ 
पचेत्‌ wenfu चकत रूदुना वक्किना भिषक्‌। 
सुपक्ष शौतले तच writer विनिःचिपेत्‌ ॥ 
wwe erat धात्री पपटञ्जलदं जलम्‌ । 
SNC चन्दनं grat Vesa कशेदुकम ॥ 
लक्पवक सकर्पुरं Wer एथक V T 
aa संभिययेद्रचेंद भाजने wur नवे ॥ 
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qaaa ag प्रातभक्षयेद्ा यथानलम्‌ । 
एतन्निषेवितं हन्ति रोगानेतान्न संशय: ॥ 
"fa ज्वरं पित्त रक्तपित्तमरोचकम i 
वातरक्त ढषां दाइ' पाण्डुरोगञ्च RATA, l 
चय' चपयति fed शूलञ्च परिणामजम्‌, | 
नारिकेलस्य खण्डोऽयमख्चिभ्यां भाषितः पुरा ॥ 





वंदी ह'हणो इष्यः प्‌ं सुनिद्रा वलप्रद: | 


29. DADIMADYA Gupta. 
दाड़िमाद॑ waa, । 


दाडिमस्य फलप्रस्थं यवप्रस्थो तथेव च । 
कुलत्यकुड़वश्रापि क्वाथयित्वा यथाविधि ॥ 
तेन पादावशेषेण छतप्रस्थं विपाचयेत्‌ i 
चतुःषष्टिपलं चौरं चीरतुल्यं वरीरसम्‌ ॥ 
दत्ता asian कल्क रचमात्रायुतेः सह | 
ट्राचाखञ्जुरकाकोली-दन्तीदाडिमजौरके: ॥ 
तथा मैदामहामैदा Paene ema: | 
विशालारजनौदारु-हरिद्राविकघामये; i 

fi fere भिकुझाण्ड-श्यामेलाभिभिंष्वरः | 
पाने भोज्ये प्रदातम्य' way | माचया ॥ 
प्रमेहान्‌ विंशतिज्नव सूत्राघातांसथाशमरोम i 
HR सुदारुणज्ञव हन्यादेतद्रसायनम ॥ 
शूलमष्टविघं इन्ति ञ्वरमष्टविधं तथा i 
कामला पाण्डरोगांश इलौमकमधारुचिम॥ 
aires विशेषेण तेनानेन नश्यति i 
इदमायुष्यमोजसा' सब्वरोगहर परम | 
दाडिमादामिदं नाम Prat निमित महत्‌ u 
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30. SATAVARI GHRTA. 
शतावरीष्ठतम | 


शतावरीसूलशतं दिद्रोणेऽपां विपाचयेत्‌ i 
अष्टभागावशेषेण ware विपाचयेत्‌ ॥ 
जौवनीयानि सर्वाणि राखा Tem तथा | 
शतपुष्पा वचा HY सरलं AAA ॥ 
चन्दनं तगरं मांसौ पञ्चकं रक्तचन्दनम्‌ | 
सुरसं नागरं कृष्णा बिडं नागर मुत्पलम्‌ ॥ 
एभिरच्समेर्भागेः चौरं दद्यात्चतुर्गुणस.। 
Fee वातपित्तन्नं चतशोषञ्चरापहम्‌ ॥ 
पङ्गनां एठसणिणामदितानां च शस्यते ॥ 
पुंल्वोपघातिनां नुखां वन्यानां चेव योजितम्‌। 
बलवणकरं झे ALAA प्रजाकरम | 
शतावरौष्ठतमिदसद्चिभ्यां परिकौतितस ॥ 





3l. HINevapYA Powpsr. 
Femara qiq । 

चिड्ग्रन्िकधान्यकाग्रिकवचाचव्याग्निपाठाः सठौ 

Fata लवणतयं Praga aed दाडिमम्‌ ! 
पध्यापुष्करवेतसान््रहप॒घाजाज्याजगलेः क्तं 

चण भावितमेतदाद्रंकरसे MÅNE च ॥ 
आझानयहणौविकारगुदजान्‌ गुल्मानुदावतंकान्‌ 

्रत्याआनगरोदराशमरिरुज्सुणौहयारोचक]न्‌ | 
ऊरुसम्षमतिसमं च मनसो वाधियेमहीलिकां 

प्रदषौलिकया स'हापहरति प्राकपौतसुष्णास्नना ॥ 
रुक्ष चिवङ्कणकटीजठरान्तरेषु 

वस्तिसनांसफलकैषु च पाश्रंयोद् | 
शूलानि नाशयति बातबलासजानि 

हिङ्वादामादामिदमाश्रिमसंहितायाम्‌ ॥ 
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82, DASANGA Orr. 
दशाइतेलम्‌ | 


शरेथको;म्ट्तलता वाजिगन्धा शतावरी | 
प्रसारणी नागबला BEET सपुननेवा ॥ 

बला चेति समान्‌ भागान्‌ राख्ारसससन्वितान्‌ । 
विज्ञाय दोषप्रकृतिं कषायसुपकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
“Aa पादावशेषेण तिलतेलाढकं पचेत्‌ | 
दधिमस्विचुनिर्यासशक्तलाक्षोदक; समे: ॥ 
चतुर्गुणेन पयसा कल्के रेभिर्पलो न्मितेः । 
सांसीशताद्वामधकमञ्जिष्ठारक्तचन्दनेः ॥ 
शतावरौदेवदारुकौन्तौत्वक्पववारिज: | 
कुष्ठागरुवचायुक्तेसेलं fed प्रदापयेत्‌ ॥ 

बस्तौ पाने तथाऽभ्यङ्गे नसे च परिषेचने | 
wating जयत्येतत्संखष्टान्‌ सातरिश्वना ॥ 
विशेषतो manga वातशोणितम्‌ | 
ख्रौणामपत्यजननं dut चातिबलप्रदस्‌ ॥ 
नराणां गङ्गदानां च सूकानां वाक्प्रवतेनम्‌। 
मेधाजननमायुष्यं बलवर्णा ग्रिवर्धनम्‌ ॥ 
waren विषजित्‌ सन्निपातहरं परम्‌ | 
दशाइमिति विख्यातमञ्चिभ्यां परिकौतिंतम्‌ ॥ 





33. VRHAT AGNIMUKHA POWDER. 


इहदग्निसुखं चणम्‌ | 


हौ चारौ चित्रकं पाठा few लवणानि च i 
तूमला तगरं भागों कारवी हिंड पौष्करम_॥ 
så दावों चिहन्मुसा वचा Saget | 
घातौजीरकहचास्नमेयस्यः सोपकुञ्चिका!ः ॥ 
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अस्नवैतससस्यौका दाडिम' सकटुचयम्‌ | 
भल्लातकाजमोदं च यवानी सुरदारु च ॥ 
अभया; तिविषा चव्या हपषारग्वधस्तथा i 
तिलसुष्ककशिग्रणां कोकिलाचपलाशयो: ॥ 
चाराणसमूनि तुल्यानि सूक्मदूर्णानि कारयेत्‌ | 
लोहकिड' च सप्ताह तप्तं aea ॥ 
विद्दान्सुभावितं कृत्वा oris frenar; | 
सातुलुङ्करसैनेव mady दिनवयम्‌ ॥ 
दिनत्रयं तु शक्तेन तथाऽऽद्रेकरसैन च । 
सुभावितं तत! क्वा भक्तमध्य प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 
एषोऽग्मिकल्पचुणस्तु नाशयत्यचिराइदान्‌ | 
अजीणक तथाऽऽनाइं पञ्च गुआन्‌ सुदुतराम्‌ d 
TETSU ब्रासकासांश्च दारुणाम्‌ | 
अपस्मारं तथोन्मादं fara’ च मदात्ययम्‌ ॥ 
प्रणदव्यखयानेतान्नष्टमश्निः च दीपयेत्‌ | 
समस्तव्यञ्जनोपेतं Wa छा तु भोजने ॥ 
प्रदद्यादस्य que विड़ालपदकं भिषक्‌ | 
qaem बतां याति कोष्णत्यं च प्रपद्यते ॥ 
एतद्ग्रिसुखं चण चुणराजों निगद्यते | 
ब्रह्मणा निर्मित er तदश्रिभ्यां परिकौतितम्‌ ॥ 





34. CITRAKA-THARITAKY AVALEHA. 
चित्रकहरीतक्यवलेह: | 


चिवककषायपलशतमग्रताघातीरसं च तुख्यांशम्‌ | 
dfan गुडशतं च हि दविपश्वसूलोकषायेण ॥ 
agda इरोतक्याउकमेकं विपाच्य गुड़पाकम्‌ | 
अधंप्रस्थं मधनसस्मिन्दक्ता ततोऽन्धेदुः ॥ 

इ दे पले निदध्यादेलाल्क्पवत्रिकट॒कानाम्‌ i 
सयवचाराधपर्ल AY पद्मात्ययुऔत ॥ 
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एतद्रसायनीत्तममशिग्याम झितडये प्रोक्तम्‌ । 





उपयुक्तवतां पुंसामपि काएढणानि जौयन्ति ॥ 
STATA Tear aA AH गुलांख | 
सासदयोपयोगादेदिनाशयल्वन्तहड्िमपि ॥ 
रोगानौकसमैतं बिशेषतो efr राजयच्ाणम्‌ i 
अजितमपि भेषजशतेः पौनसरोगं चाहाजयति ॥ 


95. HARITAKT AVALEHA. 


(This formula has been quoted in page 0.) 


HARITAKI AVALEHA II. 
दितौयसित्रक हरीतक्यवलेहः i 


चिव्रकपलशतमंभिनवमाइत्य कघायमैव malui 
WAIT पलशतमरूतायाः खरसमेव तत्तुल्यम्‌ ॥ 
दशमूलस्य एलशतसष्टाविंशत्तथा जलद्रोणे | 
अभयाठकं च भिषजा साध्य' पूते कघायेऽस्मिन्‌ ॥ 
शुडगुडस्य शतं we चालीडा सपदि तवैव | 
अभयाश्च ता; समस्ता रूदुना ज्वलनेन मादवं नेयाः ॥ 
मधुनः पलानि षोडश तखिन्देयानि शीतलौभूते | 
लकपवमरिचकैसरमागधिकंलापले इ स्युः ॥ 
यवचारपलेकमैतव्म्ाश्याग्रिमात्रया fam t 

जरयति sumeaa विसप्तदिवसोपयोगेन ॥ 
कासश्वासभगन्दरकुठठान्यटादशोदराण्यरी | 
मासीपयोगादैतत्वतचयं इन्ति राजयच्माणम्‌ ॥१२९॥ 
Asarga च याति व्षेसाचोपयोगेन i 
सुरलोकरोगनिचयप्रशमनकरशे कलच्यमाहत्म्यी ॥ 
दिव्यं रसायनमिदं कतवन्तावश्रिनौ दवी । 
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36. CITRAKA AVALEHA. 
चित्रकावलेहः i 

वङ्किदिपञ्चमूलस्य क्वाथे पलशतद्ववे ॥ 
अरूताया * cue पूतेऽस्मित्रभयाशतम्‌ i 
Gaz डतुलां ताबद्यावदापाकलचखम्‌॥ 
अन्येयुसव सधनः सुशीते कुडवदयम्‌ | 
alfagra विकटोश्च पलहयम्‌ ॥ 
प्रत्येकं स्यादयवक्तारः शर्तितस्मित सायने i 
उत्तमं कथितं पुंसामग्रिभ्यामग्रिहद्धये ॥ 





जौर्यन्यपि च काष्टानि कासग्रासचयक्तमीन्‌ | 
गुलोदराश:कुछ च जयैच्छीषं भगन्दरम्‌ ॥ 
योगशतेरप्यजितं वाहाज्जयति पौनसम्‌ | 


37. SvarnPA KADALIKANDA GHRTA. 

SURAT | 

कदलीकन्द निर्यासे तत्प्रसून तुलां पचत्‌ | 

तेन पादावशेषेण वख्रपृतेन a. ॥ 

लवङ्गं कदली gagis मधरिकान्तथा। 

रजनी चविकाजाजी नागरं विफला कणा ॥ 

दाड्मिस च वोजानि यमानी धान्यकन्तथा | 

aaa भकणाद्राचासिन्ववसमन्वितैः ॥ 

कत्केरचसमेरेभि sare बिपाचवेत । 

पानभोज्ये प्रदातव्यं स्वत तमाया u 

प्रमेहान्‌ विंशति्चेव दाह शोष सुषा स्तथा | 

विवज्ञानाहशलप्न' कामलाञ्चरनाशनं ॥ 

वातरोगं aeaa हचमिन्द्राशनियंथा | 

कदलौकन्दक नाम अक्षिभ्यां निर्मित: पुरा ॥४२॥ 








* ‘gana’ इति smi 
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88. AYOPATI Rasa. 
अय'पतिरस: i 


fagat सवभागानि aa wd च शकरा ॥ 
उष्णोदकानुपानेन इच्छाभेदो रस, स्मृत; | 
अयःपतिरसी नाम अश्रिनीर्दवनिमिंतम्‌ ॥ 





39. MARTANDA Rasa. 
मात्तेण्डरस: | 

बहुसूतहर चेव aaea संयुतम्‌ ॥ 
मार्जालग्रन्थिरोंगाणां गुलचौमरिचं तथा i 
शुक्रहद्विस्म्भसूलमिचुरखरस तथा ॥ 
आरुची आद्रक॑ चेव जीरकं THAT 
पेरङ्गी व्याधिमूलेन अपत्यं हितमेव च ॥ 
करशीचणकाल्य न सदेरोगो व्यपोहति | 
मा्ंण्डरसनामायमणिनीदेवनिर्मित: ॥ 





40. VALA SURYYODAYA. 


वालसूयीदयः | 
मणिराजरूतं नागं वेगन्धरसं समम्‌ | 
"qud गन्धकं तदधं करवीरकम्‌ ॥ 
gp ^ gud: कुमारोरसमेव च। 
जम्बीरान्तन न wai afed च दिने दिने u 
gnai निच्चिपेत्सते वालुकायन्त्रपाचितम्‌ | 
गुञ्जामाबप्रयोगेणं विंशतिमेहकुछकंम्‌ ॥ 


सूत्रक्रच्छाणि सर्वाणि «ms wes च! 
* * »* 


बालसूर्योदय नाम अश्विनौदेवनिर्मितम्‌ 
eel 
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CHAPTER IV 
KASYAPA 


KaSyapa’s father was the sage Mariei and his mother 
Kala. He married the seventeen daughters of Daksa, and 
became the progenitor of all living beings: 


Name of wife. Sons. 

l Aditi Devas (Gods) 

2, Diti Daityas (Asuras) 

8. Danu Dānavas (Demons) 
4 Kastha A&vas (Horses) 

5 Arista Gandharvas 

6. Surasü Raksasas 

7. Ilà Vrksa (Trees) 

8 Muni Apsaréis 

9. Krodhavasa Sarpas (Snakes) 
l0. Tamra Syena, Grdhras (Faleons) 
ll. Surabhi Go-Mahisas (Cows) 
l2, Saramā Svapadas (Dogs) 
l3 Timi Jados (Fishes) 

l4. Vinstā rece. un) 
l5. Kadru Nagas (Serpents) 
t6, Patangi Patangas (Inseets) 
IT. Jamini Salabhas (Locusts). 


Kaáyapa is the name of an ancient physician who 
was present in the meeting of the sages mentioned in 
Caraka Samhita I. i. In IV. vi, KaSyapa appears to have 
solved the problem in relation to the part formed first in a 
foetus. He said: “ All parts of the fœtus are formed 
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simultaneously and the development of the parts are 
interdependent.” 
कश्यपः सर्व्वांडनिव्येत्तिरिति । agai wart तुख्यकालाभिनिव्य्‌ wena 
हृदयप्रश्‍तौनाम्‌। सन्नाड़ानां WE wed मूलमधिष्ठानञ्च utes न च तस्मात्‌ 
waft त्तिरेषान्तस्माडुदय want water तुल्यकालातिनिइत्तिः सव्वाभावा 
अन्योन्यप्रतिबद्धास्तस्थाद यथाभूतं wa or 
In Astanga Hrdaya Samhitg VI. ii, he is called Vrddha 
KaSyapa or Ka$yapa the old, and therein a formula is 
ascribed to him asa remedy against children’s diseases 
caused by teething. Similarly in VI. iii, a formula 
of his is quoted as a remedy against “ Valagraha” or 
* demoniaeal seizure of children." From these facts, it 
becomes apparent that Ka$yapa was a specialist in pediatrics. 
Again in the Bower Ms., there is a formula to give relief 
to children suffering from gravel, stone, strangury and 
morbid secretion of urine. ‘This is also ascribed to him. 
Hoernle thinks Kasyapa and Ka$yapa are the names 
of thesame shi; but in Caraka Samhita, I. i. both the sages 
are separately mentioned and we find KaSyapa quoted in 
Caraka Samhita, IV. vi and Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, 
VI. ii and VI. iii (see footnote) Bower Ms., p. 470). 
Formule : The following formule are aseribed to 
Kagyapa. 
J. 
समड्रग-धातकौ-लीध-कुटत्नट-बलाइहये: | 
मझासहा-चुद्रसहा-चुद्रनिल्वशलाट्भिः ॥ 
सकार्पासोफलेस्तीये साधितेः साधितं एतम्‌ | 
चौरमस्तुय॒तं हन्ति शीघ्रः दन्तोङ्गवोद्ववान्‌ । 
विविधानामयानेतद इद्धकश्सपनिमितम्‌ ॥ 
Astaiga Hrdaya Bamhita, VT. ii, p, 28, v. 42. 
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2. DASANGA DHUPA, 
XU धूपम्‌ | 
वबचा-हिड़-विड़ड्रगनि dag गजपिप्पली i 
पाठा प्रतिविषा व्योषं दशाङ्ग कश्यपोदितः ॥ 
Ibid, VI, iii, p. 29, v. 46. 


This formula is another recension of Dasangamagada, 
quoted on page l85 and ascribed to Kiagyapa in the 
Bower Ms. 


KASYAPA, THE ELDER 


Kà$yapa is the name of an ancient physician. He is 
the son of Kasyapa and is the founder of the clan (गव) 
which still bears his name. According to Trikindaégesa, 
Késyapa is the name of sage Kanada, the founder of the 
atomic theory. In the Caraka Samhita I.i, his name 
appears in the list of sages who were desirous of learning 
the medical science. 


farre यदा रोगा: प्रादभूताः शरीरिणास्‌ à 
तपोपवासाध्ययनत्रह्मच व्यब्रतायुषाम्‌ ॥ 

तदा सूतेष्वनुक्री शं पुरस्कृत्य महषयः | 

समेताः पुण्यकर्माणः wr हिमवतः शुभे ॥ 
अङ्गिरा जमदञ्रिश्च वशिष्ठ, काश्यपो wq: i 
आतेयो गोतमः साहा: पुलख्यो नारदोइसितः ॥ 
BIA वामदेव मार्कण्डेयाब्लायनौ । 











पारिचिभिक्षरावेयी wes कपिञ्जलः ॥ 





विश्वामिचाश्वरथ्वी च भागवश्चावनोऽभिजित्‌ | 
mà: शाण्डिल्यकौर्डिल्यी वाचिदेवलगालवी ॥ 
BIEN वैजवापिश्च कुशिको वाद्रायणः | 











वडिश! ग्ररलोमा च काप्यकात्यायनावुभौ ॥ 
काङ्कायनः केकशेयो धौम्यो मारीचिकश्यपौ | 








शक राची हिरखाची dana: Uf a च ॥ 





शौनक! शाकुनेयश्व मेतेयो mf | 





a ~ ^ 
वेखानसा वालखिल्यास्तथा चान्ये महषयः ॥ 





In I. xii he is again referred to as holding a discussion 
with the other sages on the qualities of Vayu and as having 
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put forward the view that Soma is the real cause of 
health and disease by its aetion on the phlegm of the body. 
The healthy and the diseased conditions are : Firmness and 
laxity, growth and leanness, aetivity and idleness, virility 
and impotence, knowledge and ignoranee, ete, 


awa मारीचिवचः काश्यप उबाच। सोम एव शरौरे दय झान्तगेत; 
कुपिताकुपितः शुभाशभानि करोति । तद्यथा--दाद्य' शैथिल्यसुपचय कारश्यसुत्साह- 
मालस्यंहषतां Haat ज्ञानमज्ञान' gfe मोहमेवादौनि चापराणि इन्दादीनीति । 

He is quoted in the Nivandha Samgraba, Vyakhya 
Kusumavali, Vàkhyà Madhukosa, and the Bower Ms, 


KAaSYAPA IN NIVANDHA SAMGRAHA. 


l. न शिगा-स्रायु-सखास्थिम्खपि कथञ्चन i 
दंशंसोत्कत्तनं कायं दाहोवा भिषजाएग्रिना ॥ 


2. अरजखां यदा नारीं झ रेता नजटतौ | 
अन्यसक्ता भवेत्‌ प्रीतिज्जायेते कुग्भिलस्तर्दति ॥ 


KA6YAPA IN VAKHYA KUSUMAVALI. 


L नाधोयाति न त्राप्यध्यमाहारो न च पच्यते । 
स कोडस्थोऽलसीभूतसेन dise. स्मतः | 
यदि वाऽलसके दीषाम्झध्तीसारवर्जिता; | 
कारकासौव्रशलादे: खोतसः सम्रिरोधकाः | 
तिर्यग्यान्तलनु' सखां दग्डवत्खम्भयन्ति चेत्‌ | 
स दण्डालसकस्याज्यः शौत्र' देह freue 

2. विडङ्व्योषपूतीकवराहिंख्ाग्रिभिः पचेत्‌ ¦ 
काषिके: सपिंषः wer few चतुरस्य च। 


ततपानाच्छास्रकासप्त' शोथदुर्शामगुस्मनत्‌ ॥ 
Vrddha ४६६४७७७ 


8. See ९, Ni. S. 
4. TRET दत्तं न सम्यक परिपच्यत | 
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Ki$vaPA IN VAKHYA MADHUKOSA, 


i. संयोगजञ्च fefad adta विषमुच्यते | 


गरः स्थादविषरच सविषं afaa मतम्‌ ॥ 
Vrddha Kagyapa. 


KASYAPA IN Bower Ms., vv. 0]0-040. 


मुहस्तु गुड़िकामकां कुमाराय प्रदापयेत्‌ | 


अतिसारेषु बालानां ग्रुड़िकां दापयेद्धिषक्‌ ॥ 
तण्डलोदकसंयुक्तां Wey सह mq! 
परुषकरसेर्युत्त॑ WH राक्षौंद्रसंयुताम ॥ 


छृट्दयानसा वालस्य गुडिकां दापयेह्रिषक्‌ | 
ag चिरससंयुक्तां शक राचीद्रसंयुताम्‌ ॥ 
अथवा पक्कलोछस्व प्रसादेन प्रदापयेत | 
शक्क राक्षौट्रसंयुक्तां तथा सम्पादयेत्‌ सुखी | 


रक्तातिसारे वालानां गुड़िकां दापवेद्रिषक i 
पञ्चवल्ककषायेण तण्डुलानाम्‌ रसन वा ॥ 
Te राचीद्रसंयुक्तां शशस्य रुधिरेण वा! 
णेणेयहरिणाभ्यां वा रतोमंधमिसिते: ॥ 


Salad षु बालानां गुडिकां दापयेङ्िषक्‌ | 
गुड़ोदकेन संयुक्तां विफलाया रसेन वा ॥ 


आमातिसार बालानां गुडिकां दापयेडिषक्‌ i 
दधिमण्डेन संयुक्ता तिन्तिड़िकार सेन वा ॥ 


शक्क रा AAT चेव सूतयाहे प्रमेहिष । 
afeat दापयेहेदी मधनाथ प्रसन्नया ॥ 
"urea सुजातेन बालानां दापयेइिषक्‌ | 
सुखं भवति तेनास्य काश्यपसा वचो यथा d 
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तेन कोष्ठागतो जन्तु! Fanta प्रसुच्यते | 
शिरोरोगेषु शमनं वमनं चैव शाम्यति ॥ 
क्रिसिर्गृदगतो qu qfea प्रलेपयेत्‌ | 
तेनास सोख्यं भवति काश्यपसा वचो यथा ॥ 





8. अविज्ञातेसु रोगेषु गुडिकां दापयेद्गिषक्‌ | 
सुखोदकैन संयुक्तां सरोगविनाशनीम्‌ ॥ 
समीय कुशलो der. geile विविधा' क्रियाः । 
बलावलञ्च वालानारूतु कालं Weber d 
क्रियां पञ्चविधां वेद्यो घाचीणासुपपादयेत्‌ i 
विरेकम्‌ वसन' चेव तथेवाग्यनुवासन' ॥ 


9. परिकत्तिकासु वालानां गुड़िकां eater 
वराइविष्टा संयुक्तान्तथा तण्डुलघावनेः n 
शकक रोचीद्रसंयुक्तां पाययौत चिकित्सक: | 
सुखौ भवति तां पौत्रा काश्यपसार वची यथा ॥ 





l0. feared कासेषु गुडिकां दापयेद्रिषक्‌ | 
agers संयुक्तां gandia वा ॥ 


ll. जन्तुभिवध्यसानखर गुड़िकां दापयैङ्गिषक्‌ । 
दाडिमोदकसंयुक्तां मधना य प्रसन्नया-॥ 
यथा शिरोविरेकंशच्च लेहान्मव्यज्ञनानि च | 
भूज्यतां भोजनं चेषा यवागुज्लघभोजनम्‌ ॥ 


।2. कामलापाण्ड्रोगेषु aaya) qua wi 
युक्तां पिलुकषायेण गुडिकां दापथेङ्गिषक्‌ ॥ 


03. रोहिन्यां तालुशोषे वा गलगस्डोपजिह्किके | 
चुणिताम्‌ गुडिकां दद्याहन्तमांसं च पौड्येत्‌ ॥ 
सुखेन दन्ता जायन्ते श्रयथ खोपशाम्यति । 
तेनास! रोगाः शाम्यन्ते आरोग्य दाधिंगच्छति ॥ 


l4. 


l6. 
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दट्रकष्ठकिलासानां पामाश्रथ fafai i 
amay च रोगेषु गुडिकां दापयेड्डिषक्‌ । 
कम्पिल्याक्ष चूर्णानि चर्णानि गुड़िकायाद । 
पिष्टा सषपतेलेन तेनेनमनुसेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
गोमूतेन सुखोष्णेन खदिरेन रसन वा । 
Qu निस्वकधावेण तेन मम्पदात सुखी ॥ 


छाया वा पृतना वापि यञ्च वाप्यपरिप्रह: i 
यस्तमूतेण संयोज्य गुडिकां de दापयेत्‌ ॥ 
अथवा कल्कपिष्टायां गुड़िकायां प्रलेपयेत्‌ । 
तथा सब्बग्रहासूस्थ प्रशमयन्ति सुदारुणा! ॥ 


पाय्शलेषु वालानां गुड़िकां दापयेद्विषक । 
कुलत्यरस संयुक्तां युती मांसरसेन वा ॥ 
धात्रा: yarqa: दोषाः शाम्यन्ति दारुणा: | 
वालं वर्ण वालाणां चिप्रं समुपजायते ॥ 

काश्य पिया गुडिका | 


The following formula are attributed to Kasyapa :— 


l. 


Dasàngamagada :— 


वचाहिङ्गविड्ड्रानि Gad गजपिप्पलौ | 
पाठा प्रतिविषा व्योषं काश्यपेन fafefeid ॥ 





दशाङ्मगदं पीत्वा सब्बकीटविष॑ जयेत्‌ ॥ 





Traiphala Ghrta.—C.D.—p. 3l0, 
ama एतम्‌ 


विफला quu द्राक्षा मुकं कट्रोहिणी | 
प्रपौण्डरीकं quier fase? नागकेशरम्‌ ॥ 
नोलोत्पलं शारिवे € चन्दनं रजनीदयम्‌ | 
काधिके: पयसा तुल्यं विगुणं विफलारसस्‌ i 


24 
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एतप्रस्थं पचैदेतत्‌ सब्वनेचरुजापहमस्‌ | 

तिमिरं eared कामलाकाचमर्व्वृदस्‌ ॥ 
वौसप प्रदरं HE tae श्रवधमिव च । 

खालित्यं पलितजैव केशानां पतनं तथा । 
विषमज्वरमन्माणि शुक्रचाश व्यपोइति ॥ 

अन्धे च वहवो रोगा नेवजा ये च वमेजा: | 
तान्‌ सर्व्यान्‌ नाशयव्याय भाखरत्तिमिरं यथा | 
न चंवाद्मात्‌ परं किञ्चिहषिभिः काश्यपादिभिः | 


हट्िप्रसादनं इष्टं यथा स्थात्‌ dus एतम्‌ ॥ 


Books :— 

l. Kasyapa Tantra: This work is quoted in Nivandha 
Samgraha, vi-xxvii. काश्यपादितन्वान्तरोक्षाधिकसंख्या निराकरणाथे' But 
there is no Ms. of the book known to scholars. 


2. In G.O.M.L, Vol xxiii, No. ]3il2, we find a 
manuscript described as No. 32. काश्यपौयरोगनिदानम्‌, 


KASYAPTYAROGANIDANAM, 


Incomplete. 

Gives the varieties and the distinguishing characteristics 
of different maladies, the method of diagnosing them and 
also the remedial -medicines. The work is attributed to 
Kasyapa. 

Beginni ng: 

विंशतिश्च झनिदानम्‌--- 
पित्तरक्तं च शोतं च Aaaf च Zw | 
PP xw wd जिहृसूलकम्‌ ॥ 
कासञ्च Ww पाईंशौघ्रम्‌ wen शे सिकं विधा! 
दोषे म॑ सान्द्रं Ww dap भ' च पूर्वकम्‌ | 


* * * * * 
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fana क्निदानम्‌-- 
पित्तवण श॑ अरूपं... ... ... यन्थिषुपकम्‌ | 
eed कण्ठशूल च पित्त unen AINA ॥ 
* * + * & 

Colophon : 
इति fanfag अनिदान' संपूर्णम्‌ | 

End: 
शङ्कद्रायं शिवक्काथ' सबरोगेषु योजयेत्‌ । 
कुष्टमष्टादशं देव लेपसातेण नश्यति। 
quara waif. मावांभिशास्यते i 
शुवानिविविधान' च (7) अनुपानविशेष् णम्‌ i 
सवरोगविनिर्मुक्तः काश्यपरषिभाषितम्‌ ॥ 


Books: 

Kasyapa Samhita: A work called by this name and. 
apparently ascribed to KaSyapa is noted in Burnell 
Catalogue of Tanjore Mss. In Aufrecht’s Catalogues 
Catalogorum, p. 88, the same Ms. is called KaSyapa 
Samhita. 

काश्यपसंहिता KaSyaps Samhita: Ms. : Burnell Catalogue 
of Tanjore Mss., No. XLI, p. 70. 


Beginning : 
केलासशिखरे रम्य पाव्वतीपरसेश्वरी | 
अन्योन्यसुखलीलायां एकान्ते सुखगोष्ठिषु ॥ 
yad पतिं आलोक्य छताझलि रभाषत | 
देवेश जगदाधार सव्वभूतसयात्मक ॥ 
मम प्राणेश नाथाय सवलोकजगद्द रो | 
भूतं भविष्यत्‌ कर्माऽपि त्वयाधौनम्‌ च सवश: ॥ 
तव प्रसादच्छ्ट्रार्थम्‌ वेद्‌ सारम्‌ श्रुतम्‌ मया । 
कचिद्‌ दिव्यम ममाऽकाङ्षा ओतुम्‌ इच्छामि wee ॥ 
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“Siva then gives an account of diseases and their 
causes and cure. Sin (papa) is the cause, and therefore (as 
might be supposed) the treatment is much mixed up with 
religious observances. The diseases are classified very 
minutely, e.g., 20 kinds of kuşta, [2 gulma, ete." 


SOMA 


In the Rgveda Soma is the juice of a milky climbing 
plant (Asclepias acida) extracted and fermented to form a 
beverage, liked by the gods and priests. ‘There are many 
hymns (Ninth mandala) devoted to its manufacture and 
praise. Gradually Soma was deified as a god, powerful, 
capable of healing diseases, and bestower of worldly for- 
tunes. Latterly, Soma became a synonym of the moon 
(latest hymns of Rgveda; and Atharva Veda), which 
was hence called Osadhi-pati or Lord of herbs; and 
Soma became the guardian of the healing herbs. 

The Soma or moon plant is said to be produced on the 
Mujavat mountain (Rv. x. 34). 

The juice is described as sweet (ix, .62, 2)), honied (ix 
63, 8, ]6), pungent, flavoured and ‘exhilarating (vi. 47, 
], 2). It stimulates voice and calls forth ideas (४८४४, 3). 
In viii, 48, 3, it is said to confer immortality. In x, 
44, 4, the juice is said to nourish the body. 

The plant has been identified as Acido Asclepias, Some 
consider it to be Semitia Genia, while others think it to be 
Sarcostema Viminalis, But the Vedic plant is still 
unknown. 

It is said to have been brought by a falcon (i, 80, 2; 
ii, 43,7; ix, 48, 8; 62, 4), or by: bird or Suparna to 
Indra (viii, 89, 8; ix, 48, 4) from the sky (iv, 26, 6) or 
from, a mountain (i, 98, 6; ii, 48, 2 ; v, 48, 4; ix, l8, l; 
62, 4; 85, ]0; 98, 9) where Varuna had placed it (v, 
85, 2), or by the daughter of the Sun from the place where 
the rain-god Parjanya, the father of Soma (ix, 62, 9^ 
nourished it when it was taken by the Gandharvas (ix, ]]3, 
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9; S. P. Br, iii, 4, 8, 8; vi, 2, 2-8; ix, 8, ]8; Tait. 
S. vi, l, 6, l,5). In the Atharva Veda xix, 6, ]6, 
he is said to have sprung from Purusa. A Gandharva 
is said to be its protector (ix, 83, 4; 85, I2) Vibhavasu 
by name, who robbed Gayatri when she was carrying 
Soma from sky for the Devas. (S. P. Br., iij, 2, 4, l, ff.) 
From him the gods bought King Soma in exchange of 
Vach who transformed ‘herself into a female (Ait. Br., 
i 27) She was allowed to come back on account of her 
good songs.! 

The manufacture of the Soma juice is thus deseribed :— 

The Soma plants are pressed by the stones and the juice 
flows through the woolen strainer into the wooden vats, 
in which it is finally offered as a beverage to the gods on 
a litter of grass. The stones used in pounding the shoots on 
a skin 4 chew him on the hide of a cow." It is purified 
by ten maidens, 5e, ten fingers.” A more detailed and 
complete account of the preparation of the Soma juice by 
fermentation is described in Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mytho- 
logie, Vol. I, according to methods given in the Vedic 
texts. The Soma-oblations are directed to be made thrice 
daily: to Agni in the morning, to Indra at mid-day and 
to the Rbhus at evening 

Properties ascribed to Soma juice :— 


“The juice of the plant is said to be an immortal 
draught (i, 84,4) which the gods love (ix, 85, 2; 409, 
l5) to be medicine for a sick man (viii, 6, I7), All the 
gods drink of it (ix, 09, 28). The god who is its per- 
sonification is said to clothe whatever is naked, and to 
heal whatever is sick ; through him the blind sees, and the 
lame walks abroad (viii, 68,2; x, 2४, ]]). He is the 








» Taitt. Br., vi. l. 6. 6. 
» Ibid. 
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guardian of men’s bodies, and oceupies their every member 
(viii, 48, 9).”! 

“The exhilarating and invigorating action of Soma 
led to its being regarded as a divine drink that bestows 
everlasting life. Hence it is called amrita, the “ immortal " 
draught (allied to the Greek ambrosia). Soma is the 
stimulant which conferred immortality upon the gods. 
Soma also places his worshipper in the imperishable world 
where there: is eternal light and glory, making him 
immortal where King Yama dwells. Thus Soma naturally 
has medicinal power also. It is medicine for a sick man, 
and the god Soma heals whatever is sick, making the 
blind to see and the lame to walk.” “A comparison of 
the Avesta with the Rigveda shows clearly that soma was 
already an important feature in the mythology cult of the 
Indo-Iranian age. In both it is described as growing on 
the mountains, whence it is brought by birds; in both it is 
king of plants; in both a medicine bestowing long life and 
removing death. In both the sap was pressed and mixed with 
milk; in both its mythical home is heaven, whence it comes 
down to earth; in both the draught has become a mighty 
god; in both the celestial Soma is distinguished from the 
terrestrial, the god from the beverage. The similarity goes 
so far that Soma and Haoma have even some individual 
epithets in common.”? Thus the deification of the intoxicat- 
ting Soma must have taken place at a date earlier than the 
composition of the Vedag themselves. 

Max Müller says: “ Haoma tree might remind us of 
the tree of life, considering that Haoma, as well as the 
Indian Soma, was supposed to give immortality to those 
who drank its juice.” 





! Muir's Sanskrit Texte, Vol. V, p. 265. 
* Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature, pp. 98-]00. 
Chips from German Workshop Vol. I. 
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M. Blavatsky remarks : “ Plainly speaking Som is the 
fruit of the-tree of knowledge forbidden by. the zealous 
Elohim to Adam and Eve or Yahir lest man should become 
as one of us ”! 

Divine powers: He is Asura, or divine (ix, 78, ; 74, 7) 
and the soul of sacrifice (ix, 2, ]0; 6, 8). Heis immortal 
(i, 43, 9), confers immortality on gods and men (i, 9), 
l, 6. ]8; viii, 48, 3; ix, l06, 8; 08, 3; )09, 3) and gives 
felicity in heaven (ix, ।]3, 7, 8). 

Relations to gods: Soma exhilarates Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, Visnu, the Maruts, the other gods, Heaven and 
Earth (ix, 90, 5; 97,42). The Adityas are strengthened 
by him and the earth made vast (x, 85, 2). Both gods 
and men resort to him, as his juice is sweet (viii, 48, ।) 
He is the friend of Indra (iv, 28, ], 2; ix, 76, 2; 85, 3), 
rides in his chariot (ix, 87, 9 ; }03, 5), and helps him in his 
conflicts with Vrtra (ix, 6l, 22), whom he is said to 
have slain (i, 95, 5; ix, 24, 6; 25, 3, 9; 28, 3). 

He is Prajapati, lord of creatures (ix, 5, 9; 62, ]4), 
the creator and father of gods (ix, 42, 4; 86, I0; 
87, I2: 09, 4), the generator of hymns, of Dans, of 
Prithivi, of Agni, of Sürya, of Indra, and of Visnu 
(ix, 96, 5). He created Sun (vi, 4*, 23; ix, 6), )6; 97, 
4l; I07, 7; 20, 3) and so dispelled darkness (i, 9, 22 ; 
vi, 89, 3; ix, 66, 24). He stretched out the atmosphere 
(i, 9, 22; vi 47, 3f), and with the fathers, the sky 
and the earth (vii, 48, 8), which they sustain and 
keep apart (vi, 44, 24; 47, 5; ix, 87, 2; 89,6; 09, 6). 
He produeed the two divine worlds (ix, 98, 9). He 
is king of gods and men (ix, 97, 24), and is elevated over 
all beings like sun (ix, 54, 3) ; and he holds in his hand all 
creatures (ix, 89, 6) whom he guards (x, 25, 6). His laws 


a À— 5 
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are like those of king Varuna (i, dl, 3; ix, 88, 8) and he is 
prayed to be gracious to those who violate them (viii, 48,9; 
x, 25, 3). He is thousand-eyed (ix, 60, l, 7) and hurls 
the sinners into abyss (ix, 73, 8). He is formidable, 
heroic, bountiful and always victorious (ix, 66, l6). He 
conquers cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven and water 
for his votaries. He is a wise rgi (viii, 68, l), strong, 
skilful, omniscient, prolific and glorious (i, 9l, 2). He is 
the priest of gods, leader of poets, a rsi among sages, a bull 
among animals, a faleon among kites, and an axe in the 
woods! (ix, 96,6). He protects men from enemies (i, 9L, 
2l; 5, 29, 7). His votaries neither suffer (i, 9), 8) nor die 
against his wish (i, Ol, 6). He is prayed to prolong lives 
(vili 48, 7), and not to abandon the worshipper to death 
(x, 59, 4). His friendship is eagerly desired (ix, 66, ]8). 
He rejoices in the society of waters (x, 36, 5, 6; 36, 8). 

His wives: King Soma married the thirty three daughters 
of Prajapati; but be was partial to Rohini only. All the 
sisters went to their father. Soma promised to treat them 
equally. They came back; but he broke his promise and 
was seized with consumption (Taitt. Sam., ii, 3, 5) asa 
punishment. In the Taitt. Br., ii, 3, ]0,  #f., Sraddha 
is said to be his favourite wife. For this, Sita Savitri 
complained against him to her father. Prajapati prepared 
for her a sweet smelling paste. Sita was painted with it 
on her forehead. Soma invited her and gave her the three 
Vedas which he had in his hand when she asked them as a 
gift. | 

In the Puranas, he is said to be the son of Atri and 
Anusüyà; and he is also said to have been produced. in 
the churning of the ocean. But in the Rgveda, Parjanya, 
the rain-god, is described as his father and the waters as his 











! Muir: Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V, pp, 258-270. 
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sisters (Rv: ix, 82, 3; 98,9; x, 84, l). He married the 
twenty seven daughters of Daksa, who are really the 
personifications of the twenty seven lunar asterisms (Yajur- 
vela) Rohini was his favourite, and so Daksa cursed him 
to be childless and consumptive. His wives out of pity, 
intereeded with their father for him; and he modified the 
curse that the decay should be periodical and not perma- 
nent. This story explains the wane and increase of the 
moon. In the Upanigads and Brahmanas, he is said to be 
drunk up by the gods and so the moon wanes. 

He carried off Tara, the wife. of Brhaspati; and so a 
quarrel arose. Brahma interposed and compelled Soma to 
restore Tara to her husband. Tara gave birth to a child, 
whom she truthfully declared to he the son of Soma, The son 
was called Budlia aud he was the progenitor of the lunar race. 

His vahana: He has winged mares of his own, a team 
like Vayu (ix, 86, 37; 88, 2) in speed. He also harnesses 
the horses of the Sun (ix, 63, 9). 

Arms: He is armed with thousand-pointed shafts, (ix, 
88, 5; 86, 40) which he grasps in his hand (ix, 76, 2). 
His arms are sharp and terrible (ix, 6l, 30) and his 
bow swift-darting (ix, 90, 3), with which he destroys his 
foes and overthrows cities (ix, 6), 2; 88, 4). He often 
takes the place of other Vedie gods, Indra, Varuna and 
other deities. He is said to have killed Vrtra. 

Many European scholars regard that the references to the 
Moon as Soma are only to be found in the more modern 
hymns, and in earlier hymns Soma always refers to the plant 
or its juice. Thus the 85th hymn of the tenth mandala 
is a later hymn according to Roth (Nirukta, p. ]47) and 
Weber. So arei,]9, l8; v, !8, I9. The examples cited 
by Yaska in his Nirukta regarding the use of Soma in 
the sense of the Moon are collected from portions of the 
Veda, which are distinctly styled as “later.” But even 
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in the hymns which are accepted by scholars as “earlier,” 
Soma refers to a god who lives in heaven: 

Gods live in heaven (vii, ]8, 2; 69, 3). There Soma 
lives. His adorable, (ix, 86, 5) feet are in heaven (ix, 79, 
l4). He was brought to earth from heaven by a falcon 
(iv, 26, 6). He makes a sign when he comes down 
(ix, 64, 8). Placed midway between heaven and -earth, 
he goes all round (ix, 70, 5). May his thousand rays come 
to earth, (ix, 7], 5). He travels in the sky like a bull 
fix, 732, 8). Surya protects the abode of Soma, who 
protects the children of Devas (ix, 83, 4). He causes 
the stars to shine (ix, 85, 9). He is the upholder of, and is 
shed from, heaven (ix, 76, ]) 

The honey-tongued Vena milked Soma in heaven 
(ix, 85, 0). The Venas (the Venus or Sukra—see Tilak'é 
Orion, pp. 20]-5) pray Soma, the moving child in the 
sky, (ix, 85, l). The boy, with Sukra shine through the 
splendour of the Sun, (i, 86, 4; 94, ], 2; 96, 24; ix, 46, 
4; 85, ]2). (Here Soma or the Moon is called a baby 
as the Moon of second to tho fourth day of Suklapaksa, 
t. €. the fortnight of the moon’s increase, can possibly 
join with Sukra) Soma goes to Devas (ix, 86, 7). 
Clad in shining clothes Soma crosses the sky (ix, 85, l4). 
Soma is the fleetest of all moving bodies ;—travels like air 
and Sun (ix, 88, 3), moves alone (ix, 97, 6) towards the East 
in a car fastened by the Sun's rays, (ix, ]l, ],8), faster than 
the speed of the waters, the planets in the sky and the speech 
(ix, 84, l¢), like a fiery horse (ix, 96, ]5) on a wide (ix, l2, 
8) path curved like a bow (ix, 2],]; 24, 2, 3) and fixed 
by law (ix, 86, 33), whence Soma sends his rays (ix, 90, 4). 

Soma the Tigmasrnga has two yellow horns like those 
of the Moon (ix, 5,2; ]5, 4; 70,7; 87,7; 97, 7), and 
inereases gradually (ix, 97, 9) in the sky (ix, 97. 40, 44) 
and thus pleases the gods (ix, 97, 39) by swelling out like 
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water (ix, 7, 4; 27, 6; l07, I2). Similarly the Sun, Agni 
and Indra are said to have possessed sharp horns (i, 63, 
9; ii, 340, 6; vi, l6.39; vii,l9,l; viii, 60, l8). Soma 
is surrounded (ix, 86,32) and polished (ix, 76, 4) by the 
sun's rays. Soma enters into the Sun’s rays (= Kalasa) 
(ix, 86, 9; 99, 33), and comes out of it again (ix, 25, 
6; 7l,9; 79, 9). Kalaga is mentioned in ix, 43, 8; 
62, 9 ; 68, I3, 23). By Kalasa, Yaksa understands कला 
शेरते अस्मिन्‌: the receptacle of Soma. Kalasa is also the abode 
of Mitra Deva (ix, 2, 35; 86, ]]; 92, 6; 96, 23). 
On the Amavasya (the day of the new moon) and Pratipada 
(the first day of the moon's inerease) the moon is not visible 
and so is represented as entering into Kalasa (ix, 7l, 9; 
97, 33). Qn the seeond day the new moon is visible and 
is thus described as a baby. A place in the sky, near the 
Sun where the Moon is not visible is the Kalasa of 
the Moon. See Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, 
pp. 468-6 and 467. The fact that the moon shines by the 
reflected rays of the sun was well known to the Vedie 
Indians, (ix, 25, 6; 7], 2,9; 76, 4; 86, 32), Ibid, 
pp. 467-8. See Thibaut: Astronomie Astrologies und 
Mathematics, p. 6. 

Soma by his rays causes day (Tithi) (ix, 92, 5), and also 
measures day (ix,86, 45). Soma “lights up dark nights aud 
is the day's banner" (vi, 39, 3). The ancient Rsisused to 
celebrate. pious acts on auspicious days marked by Soma 
(ix, 6, I2), and thus Soma is said to have helped sacrifices 
(ix, 97, l2). Through Soma our forefathers knew their 
ways (ix, 97,39). Soma makes the nights, days and years 
resplendent and the Devas fixed him as the cause of days in 
ancient times (vi, 69, 3). Soma, by prayer, outstrips the 
enemies; like a reined horse he does good (ix, 96, 8), 

' Soma points out the ways (ix, 70,9). He kills the impious 
(ixi 73,8), he is the king of day (ix, 73, 30). Soma 
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knows the way (iii, |, 62, ]8; ix, 65, ।3; ]0], l0; १04, 
8,9; 06,6; 07,7). The world is managed by Soma, (ix, 
96, 30). Heis the king of the world and shows the ways 
to sacrifices (ix, 96,]0; 4, 66). 

In the following hymns Soma is apparently used in 
the double sense of the Moon and juiee of soma plant 
ix. l5, 4: He, shaking his horns, does heroic deeds. 

5: He hastens with bright golden beams. 
6: Passing through the seive, he comes down into 
the vessels. | 
7: He is prepared in the pails. 
8: Ten fingers and prayers prepare the intoxi- 
eating one. 
x. 85, 2: Soma in the centre of the stars. 
3: He who drinks juice of plant regards it as 
Soma and sono one drinks the real Soma- 
juice. 
4: Soma hears the sound of crushing stones, but 
no earthly beings taste thee. 
5: When gods drink thee, thou mcreasest again. 
Vayu is the guardian of Soma. 
97,9, 22: Soma is the king of medicinal plants. 

We find that in many hymns as in ix, 37 and ix, 70, the 
poet refers to the moon and the plant in the same bymns, 
In the Atharva Veda, Soma often refers to the moon, and 
in Yajurveda the lunar mansions are said to be his wives. 
In the post-vedie works Soma regularly means the moon. 
The two Brahmanas of the Rgveda deal largely of Soma 
sacrifices in whick the fermented juice of the Soma plant 
is used in worshipping the celestial Soma or the moon. 
Av., xi, 6, 7. May Soma whom they call moon, free me. 
Sp. Br, i, 6, 4, 5 

xi, 4, 3,2 ( The king Soma, who is the Moon, is 
l, 8, 4, 5 the food of the gods. 
l, 4, 4 
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L, 6, 8, 24: Moon has the nature of Soma. 
d " B ग : } Suma is the King of Brühmanas. 


xii, l, l, 2: Soma is the Moon. 

Visnu Purana: Bk. ], Ch. x2: Brahma made Soma to 

be king of stars and plants. 

There aye no doubt many hymns that point to the 
Soma plant but the descriptive terms used may, by 
analogy, be applied to Moon. “The purifying seive ” 
of ‘ sheep’s tail" may meterphorically refer to the “ seive- 
like wool cloud” (Hopkins). Hillebrandt declares that 
Soma always means the moon; but his arguments still 
leave it a matter for discussion whether in the Rgveda the 
Soma is everywhere addressed to the Moon or the plant 
The lunar interpretation of Soma is incompatible with the 
statements in ix, 97, 4 and 2d, 87, 4 that Soma “ produced 
the light in the Sun” and “ makes the Sun rise.” Hopkins 
rather inclines to identify Soma with Indra and cites 
many hymns to substantiate his theory. But his argu- 
ments are not conclusive ;—they depend on a few hymns 
and cannot explain the others. He thinks that the Soma 
cult is even older than the Vedic Indra, as several Indo- 
Iranian epithets of Soma and Haoma such as Vrtraghan, 
Verethraja, etc, refer to a period when the Soma cult was 
observed, by the Indians and the Persians alike. 

Soma is identified with lightning in Rv. ix, 47, 8. 

But in x, 85,3 and 4, the lunar theory is expressed 
in the Veda in unmistakable language: 

3. ‘Men think that they drink Soma when the Soma 
plant is pressed. But the true Soma as known to priests, 
no one gets as a drink,” 

4. O Soma! The priests conceal you. You hear the 
sound of stones but no one in this earth gets you as a 


drink. 
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Thus in the hymns to Soma we have the Soma-cult as 
worship of the moon, but this is concealed by the priests by 
the more popular worship of the Soma drink from the plant. 
In modern times we know of similar practices resorted 
to by the priests: The Panca Makara, the Five *M"s Cult 
has a deep, hidden and esoteric meaning to the priests 
and at the same time, it forms the basis by the pupular 
cult of revolting Tantric worship, analogous to Dionysine 
rites. 

Soma is sometimes invoked with other gods: Indra, 

Agni, Rudra, Vayn aud Pusan 

Soma and Agni (i, 93, l ff): the two gods placed the 
luminaries in the sky (i, 93, 5) 

Soma and Pusan (i, 40, L ff): Generators of wealth, 
anl of heaven and earth, guardian of the world and centre 
of immortality. 

One lives in sky (4) ; he produced all the worlds (5) 
The other lives on the earth and atmosphere (4) and be- 
holds all things (5) 

Soma and Indra: iv, 28 : vi, 72: Prayer to dispel dark- 
ness; to destroy revilers ; to bring sun and light; to 
support sky and to spread out the earth. 

vii, I04,],8: Prayer to punish 
Rakhasas, Yatudhanas, &o. 

Soma'and Rudra: vi. 74: they are armed with sharp 
weapons: and prayed for blessings to man and beasts, for 
healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin. 

Atharva Veda: vii, 42,: 0 Soma and Rudra, drive 
away the desease that has entired our house-hold. 


2: Do ye put all remedies in our 
bodies. 
Soma and Vayu: v, 52, ll: We pray Vayu and Soma, 
the protector of the world. 
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Soma is supposed to preside over medicinal plants, 
ard is also called Vauaspati, or “lord of forest." In the 
Rgveda l.22 we find the sage Medhatithi declaring his 
knowledge of the power of water as a remedial agent, 
as derived from Soma. 

“Soma has declared to me ‘all medicaments as well as 
Agni, the benefactor of the universe, are in the waters'-— 
the waters contain all healing herbs. 

‘Water bring to perfection all disease, —dispelling 
medicaments for (the good of) my body, that I may long 
behold the sun. 

..* Waters take away whatever sin has been (found) in 
me, whether I have (knowingly) done wrong or have 
pronounced imprecations (against holy men), or (have 
spoken) untruth. 

* I have this day entered into the waters: we have 
mingled with their essence." 

Wilson's Trans. Vol. I, p. 57. 
In another hymn i. 9l : 

* Thou, Soma, fond of praise, the lord of plants, art 
life to us.” Ihid. p. 234. 
And again i. 20: 

'* Be unto us, Soma, bestower of wealth, the remover of 
disease, exulting Soma! increase with all twining plants.” 

Ibid. p. 324. 

In the Rgveda the following hymns treat of the 
Soma: 

In most of the hymns to Indra, Soma is described as 
the friend of Indra. All the gods depend on Soma for 
immortality, and Soma juice is praised in the hymns 
addressed to other gods. So Soma is mentioned in many 
hymns of the different mandalas, 


Rv. I, 9l, I—23: 
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Originator and protector of plants. 


98, l—l2: Prayer to Agni and Soma. 


Il, 30, 6 
40, 
III, 62,]8 

M4 

l5 
IV, 28. 
V, 5],l2 


VI, 47, -5 


5l, l4 
52,. 3 
79. 
74. 
75, 8 

VII, 85, 7 
4l, 3 
04, l-7 
25 


VIII, 48, 3 


4 
26 


: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 


Prayer to Soma and Puga, 


: Soma knows the way. 


: May Soma bring boiled rice free from 


disease germ for the biped and 
quadruped animals. 


: May Soma sit in the sacrificial altars 


after prolonging our life and con- 
quering our enemies. 


: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 


: Prayer to Vayu and Soma who is the 


protector of the world. 


: Somastimulates speech, causes pleasure, 


displays solar splendour and upholds 
the sky. 


: Prayer to kill Pani. 
: Prayer to hurl weapon against. the 


enemies. 


: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 
: Prayer to Rudra and Soma to cure 


contagious diseases. 


: May Soma protect you with Amrta. 

: May Soma be peaceful to us. 

: Pray Soma and Rudra in the morning, 
: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

: Sweet adorable Soma. 


: O Amrta Soma! we will drink you 


and become immortal. 


: Prayer to prolong our life. 
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5: 


ll: 


2: 


५१२-]7: 


79-l 


lS 


IX: 


Prayer for protection from Joss of 
character and diseases. 


: Prayer to prolong life. 
: Soma is the protector of our body, 
I0: 


Prayer to Soma to prevent indigestion. 
May Soma remain in our stomach 
forever. 


May the incurable diseases disappear. 
These diseases becoming severe 
make us tremble. Soma when 
drunk prolongs life. 

Soma when drunk enters into our heart. 


Soma is the medicine for the sick, 


: Soma is the conqueror of the world, is a 


plant and a Rs 


: He clothes what is naked and cures 


the sick ; the blind sees and the lame 
walks. 


The whole of the ninth mandala teems 
with descriptions of the preparations 
of the plant Soma. The apparatus 
used in the manufacture of Soma 
juice: filters, vessels, furnace ete., 
are mentioned; and this mandala 
contains perhaps the earliest account 
of a pharmaceutical preparation—the 
Soma juice. 


X, l7,ll-l4: Prayer to Soma juice. 
25, ll: Rescues the blind and the lame from 


their defects. 


36, 4: May the Stones drive away the demons. 
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8: Soma juice mixes with water. 
44, 4: Soma juice nourishes the body. 
76, : Prayer tothe stones which crush the 
Soma plant. 
X. 85, l: Soma is in the sky. 
: Soma has made this earth spacious ; 
Soma is placed near the stars. 

3: Men think that they drink Soma juice 
by pressing the Soma plant. But 
the true Soma, as known to the 
poets, no one can drink, 

4 : The poets have concealed Soma. You 
hear the sounds of stone but no 
one on the earth can drink Soma. 

5: When Soma is drunk, it increases 
instead of loss. Vayu protects 


Soma, as year is sustained by 
months. 


I9: Candra distributes long life. 


94, ।, l4: Description of the preparation of Soma 


juice. 
94, } Prayer to the stones for pressing 
I76. Soma. 


Formule attributed to Chandra :— 


]. Candraprabhágutikaà: It was obtained by Candra 
through Sambhu's kindness—R.C. ix, p. 86. This formula 
has been quoted in pages 58-9. 


BUDHA. 


The “ Wise, or intelligent.” He is the planet Mercury, 
son of Soma, the moon, by Rohini, or by Tara. the wife of’ 
Vrhaspati, the Lord of prayer. He married Ilà, the 
daughter of the Manu Vaivasvata, and by her hada son, 
Pururavas, a god among men, who loved Urvaét, that 
paragon of the Apsarasas (Harivathga 88-l]). Budha was 
the author of a hymn in the Rgveda. For an account of 
his birth see Soma. 


Books : 

l. Sarvasira: Budha, the son of Candra (Moon), is 
said in the Bramhavaivarta Purana, to have written a work 
on medicine called the “ Epitome of all sciences.” ! 

- 2, He is said to have been well-versed in science and 
is said to be the first author on veterinary science and 
to have written a scientific treatise on elephants. 


End of Vol. I. 


